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TUESDAY, JANUARY 29, 1957 


Untrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 324, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender (chairman), Johnston, Holland, 
Humphrey, Scott, Symington, Talmadge, Aiken, Young, Thye, Hick- 
enlooper, Mundt, and Williams. 

The CHarrman. The committee will please come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we are very glad to have you this morning. As you 
know, we had intended to have you up here last week, but because 
of conflicting engagements, we postponed your appearance until 
today. 

I ynilawtaine that you have to be on a plane at 1: 50. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The CHamman. If we can’t get through questioning you today 
when can you come back? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I will do my best to get back at the first 
opportunity. I could not say offhand, but I think probably later in 
the week. But members of my staff could continue through today. 

The CHarrmMan. We would rather have you. 

Secretary Benson. I think maybe later in the week I can come 
back. I will be in the office on Thursday morning. 

The CuarrMan. It was my understanding that quite a few Senators 
desired to go into various problems, aside from your statement of what 
agriculture has done in the last year and the progress made and 
things of that character. 

And it will take longer than I now anticipate. 

Secretary Benson. [I see. 

The CHarrMAn. In the event we do not get through today, you 
could come back the latter part of the week? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think I can arrange that. And I will 
be glad to check my calendar. 

The CHarrman. I notice that you have a prepared statement. 
Would you wish to go ahead, without interruption, or would you mind 
questioning now and then ? 

Secretary BeNson. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
your giving me this opportunity. I think it might be advisable for 
me to go right through the statement without going into detail on 
the tables. 

There are tables in the back supporting the statement. Probabl 
we can refer to those in the questioning, but if I could read throug 
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the statement first, I believe it would be in the interest of conserving 
the time of the committee. 

May I say I appreciate your postponing my appearance until today 
so I could fill commitments with the National Wool Growers and 
others out West during the latter part of last week. 

The Carman. When do you expect to come back ? 

Secretary Benson. I will be back in the office on Thursday morn- 
ing of this week. 

The Crarrman. If we need you again this week, you could not come 
until Thursday or Friday ? 

Secretary Benson. Thursday or Friday. 

The Carman. What time Thursday to you expect to be back? 

Secretary Benson. I will get back on Wednesday night. So I will 
be available Thursday morning. 

The Cuarrman. Then you would be available Thursday or Friday 
in the event that we do not get through today 

Secretary Benson. I haven't checked what is on my calendar, but 
I think I could make adjustments so I could be here. 

The CHarman. We postponed this matter on your account, be- 

‘ause of previous engagements and I hope we can get through this 
week, at least, if we do not get through today. 

Senator Syaineton. Will you yield? 

The CHatrMan,. Yes. 

Senator Symineron. I notice this is a very long statement and I 
am sure that there is a great deal in it that will be constructive to the 
committee. 

However, it will not be possible for me to be here later in the week. 
We have had some postponements by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
I would respectfully say that I have considerable questioning that I 
would like to do of the Secretary in the interest of my constituents. 

However, if he is again busy and has to take a plane this morning, 
I would respectively ‘ask the Chair that I be allowed this mor ning, 
prior to his leaving for the plane, not more than 15 minutes, so that 
I could make some observations with respect to the problems this 
morning, inasmuch as it will not be possible for me to be here Thurs- 
day or Friday. 

I would also say that if we are tied up tight for time, as he ap 
ently is this morning, this statement might be filed for the sets yal 
that some of us could get a chance to question him, as I have ae 
waiting for some time to do just that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

The Cuatrrman. The Chair does not want to pass on any time limit 
for Senators at the moment, but I will be glad to accommodate the 
Senator from Missouri to the extent of my ability. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Senator Hoiianp. I will be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Missouri when my time is reached. 

Senator Symincron. I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Florida for his very gracious consideration. 
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Senator Ture. I shall not be able to be here on Friday. Therefore, 
before any commitment is made as to whether you permit this one 
to interrogate or that one to interrogate, I would want to reserve my 

rights to object until such time as we have had the Secretary’s state- 
ment and see what time is left. 

Senator JoHnston. I am in the same boat that the Senator from 
Minnesota is. I cannot be here Friday. 

The Cuarman. I was trying to ascertain the time that the Secre- 
tary could be back. The mere fact than he can be here Thursday or 
Friday does not mean that we will sit on either of those days. 

It is just with an idea of obtaining information from him as to when 
he would be available. Of course, if the committee cannot hear him 
Thursday or Friday, in the event we do not get through today, of 
course, we can fix a day later. 

However, I wish the Secretary to arrange his schedule so he could 
at least give us an opportunity to complete the examination of him 
on the State of the Union as it relates to the farmers, as soon as 
possible. 

Secretary Benson. If you feel after this morning’s session that 
there is need for more time I will be very happy to make the adjust- 
ment. I had planned on only this morning in line with your sugges- 
tion that there would probably be only the morning session, but I will 
be glad to make whatever adjustments are necessary. 

The Cuaran. You have a statement that will require almost an 
hour to read. 

Senator Jounston. One question I would like for him to answer— 
he probably does not have it—how many small farmers have been 
put out of existence entirely during the last 4 years? 

That is less than 5-acre cotton farmers that have been put out of 
existence entirely. 

The CuarrmMan. You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this is the first time in many years that a Secretary of Agriculture 
has been able to come before your committee and report such favorable 
developments as these: 

Prices received by farmers have been running 7 percent above a 
year ago. 

Realized net farm income in 1956 was 5 percent above 1955. There 
have been only 2 years since 1947 that farm income increased. One 
was 1951, during the Korean war. Another was 1956, a year of peace. 

The Ciamman. Have you anything in here to show how much the 
prices of the things that the farmers must buy went up, just to show 
that net ? 

Secretary Benson. I think I may have it in one of the tables. If 
not, we can provide it. 

The CuatrmMan. The net income—that is what counts, isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. We can provide it, I am sure. 
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(The information is as follows :) 


Prices paid by farmers, United States, 1947-56 
{Index numbers 1910-14= 100] 


Prices paid by farmers for items used in— | Prices paid 








including in- 
Year terest, taxes 
Living Production | Living and and wage 
production rates 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1947__- weed eee i ak AA Rae 237 224 230 240 
Me eh bode ee ness sg 22 JA 251 250 260 
SM Pe ae reer + 243 238 240 251 
SE sapduneies Soak dcusasdbadicescsastiens 246 246 246 256 
Wiis. nik last ss esti ss 268 273 | 271 282 
eee ce ued 271 274 273 287 
Rei eS ee ed i oe, CB aks 270 253 262 279 
1954 274 252 263 281 
St Shad on tic bdhee walt ca duld ~Selednan ncaa 273 249 262 281 
Seats dds er os he 278 249 264 286 
' 











Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Secretary Benson. Investment of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in farm products owned and under loan will total approximately 
$7.6 billion on June 30, 1957, a reduction of $700 million in a period 
of 12 months. This will be a reduction of approximately $1.3 billion 
since the peak holdings of February 1956. 

Domestic consumption is increasing. Diets are improving. Mar- 
kets are expanding at home and abroad. 

Our outlook specialists expect further modest increases in farm 
prices and farm incomes during the year ahead. They anticipate 
further decreases in surplus holdings and a better balance of supplies 
and markets. 

These improvements are gratifying to farm people, to this commit- 
tee, and to us in the Department of Agriculture. They have not been 
easy to achieve. They have been accomplished with the help of legis- 
lative tools fechioned, in large degree, by the Congress. For your 
constructive leadership our farm people are properly grateful. 

The key pieces of legislation to which I attribute a substantial share 
of the responsibility for agriculture’s improved position are these: 

The Agricultural Act of 1954, amended in 1956, which was a neces- 
sary first step in permitting agriculture to make many of the adjust- 
ments necessary for peacetime markets. 

Public Law 480, which together with disposal authority in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation charter, has helped boost agricultural 
exports to the highest level in history. 

The soil bank, which will help check the flow of farm commodities 
into Government hands and which is already helping strengthen farm 

rices. 
. Disposal operations and the soil bank are expensive. Two weeks ago 
the President submitted the largest agricultural budget in history, 
calling for expenditures next year totaling $5.3 billion, which is $2.4 
billion above expenditures during fiscal year 1954, the first full fiscal 
year of this administration. 

The realized cost of progrsms primarily for the support of farm 
prices and farm incomes in fiscal year 1956 was $1.9 billion. 
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This is equal to 16 percent of farm operators’ net income in 1956. 
Realized costs will probably be much increased during 1957 as our 
disposal operations are stepped up and the soil bank gets fully into 
operation. 

I do not begrudge these costs nor apologize for them so long as the 
programs they represent for the greater part are considered as tempo- 
rary and as long as they succeed in getting the job done. 

To have refrained from a disposal operation would have been more 
costly still. To continue producing in excess of outlets would depress 
farm prices. 

Our technicians have estimated that accumulated surpluses and 
excessive output have reduced net farm income by nearly $2 billion 
a year, or about 20 percent. 

To continue producing in excess of markets would also increase 
storage costs, raise the threat of spoilage, discredit agricultural pro- 
grams, and threaten the market structure at home and abraod. 

The aggregate cost of such a policy—or lack of policy—would be 
far greater than the costs we have incurred, or are likely to incur 
with programs now in operation. 

But the high cost of present and prospective program makes it 
imperative that these programs achieve their objectives. The acreage 
reserve program of the soil bank must indeed be used to reduce pro- 
duction of crops in surplus. Our disposal operations must not simply 
empty Government warehouses so they can cs filled again. 


DISPOSAL OPERATIONS 


In recent history, the Commodity Credit Corporation has had three 
different periods during which price-support stocks accumulated. The 
first came in the late thirties and the second occurred during the late 
forties. The third, the greatest in volume and longest in duration, 
came in the fifties. 

Twice the Corporation has largely liquidated its holdings. The 
first liquidation came during the expanded needs of World War II. 
The second was during the Korean war. 

Each of these liquidations came at a time of short supplies or ex- 
panded needs and at a time of rising prices. As a result, net realized 
losses on the price-support program were modest. 

The present liquidation is unique in that it comes in time of peace, 
when supplies are overabundant, not only in the United States but 
in other countries of the world. 

It comes at a time when the general trend of farm product prices 
throughout the world has been downward. I take pride in the fact 
that we are nevertheless succeeding in reducing CCC inventories. 

CCC disposals of all kinds, by fiscal years, are: 


Year: Millions 
FI cn cos ieranenan enti asients sstaliaeiliniahdsic shila 20 
NS nj te sniisscg in tg ~canhch ccegiadinseghcsstbds-ciepmesiiegnmn tbat: etbeeiis Remi avalon: cand 
ND ofan eth aresier opened etc cance iain deindaiinss one akbebeeie Eats Lees ane 2,115 
Dhl ain be hte hbltinn Seitenende Ube ceghhahddeie aaa ae 2, 723 
1967 (entimated iti fos ee) Ee ee Sih DES Hui 1 3, 976 


While we have engaged in this massive disposal operation, the price 
structure at home and abroad has been safeguarded, and the good will 
of oo agricultural exporting nations is, for the greater part, being 
retained. 








: 
| 
} 
| 
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This achievement is to some extent comparable, in the world of 
private business, with that of an overstocked merchant, who, in an 
oversupplied market, succeeds in reducing his inventory without 
crippling his business or jeopardizing the price structure. 

t is true that the rate of export movement has recently been in- 
creased by a number of events which may not be repeated, and that 
therefore the recent high rate of export may not continue. 

Among these developments are short supplies of wheat and oil crops 
in Europe, the Suez crisis, and the replenishing of depleted cotton 
stocks abroad. Nevertheless, our achievement has been substantial. 

We heave not only sold great quantities of cotton, wheat, rice, and 
wool, we have completely liquidated holdings of many other com- 
modities. 

The table which follows lists the commodities, the peak inventory 
and the year during which that peak occurred, and the fact that these 
stocks have been sold out. : 








Unit Peakinventory | Year Present 





Commodity 

inventory 
We rac tks tae. 2, 2 dt et ES 520, 847, 000 1955 0 
Cottonseed oil..........-.- 877, 738, 000 1955 0 
Cottonseed meal. ---- ----- Li 1, 013, 428, 000 1953 0 
eS” ere Wile sprhoninyte 4} <5nbs seu ebaetl 52.5 528, 028, 000 1951 0 
I cs endl che sig 0 ic daerinee oe = Ul ae 9, 494, 000 1954 0 
aa ok cw wc ony pbdde ek 28544454 Babe 4d ta dp : 427, 963, 000 1953 0 
RTE 6 Ss SOE SERA a TO aN mp © pasture 8, 254. 000 1956 0 
a ee inthe 38, 516, 000 1955 0 
PR ath oko dni nt en 4 ono dt emp aes nae | Sle qinncne iat 6, 168. 000 1953 0 





While much public attention has been focused on sales for foreign 
currency under Public Law 480, it has not generally been realized 
that most of our Government-owned commodities have been moving 
into use through sales for dollars. Since July 1, 1953, 63 percent of 


_ our disposals have been for dollars. 


The table which follows shows the precent of dispositions from 
price-support inventories, by type of program, July 1, 1953, to No- 
vember 30, 1956. 


Percent of dispositions from price support inventories by type of program, 
July 1, 1953 to Nov. 30, 1956 


Raaerie Golimres 65 20 cto 2 i es i ei os es tea 63 
ea ge lel ee Ace Le sesdeetupe eye an ducpriewsie 12 
a a a ral aa ttl te em Bie 10 
Ico RIN USNS NN in cai enced hae eel laste eisai ape nee 8 
Sales for foreign currencies.) i) Le st et 7 

pS OS ca teleost see al ea ein 100 


On our sales for dollars we have realized, from July 1, 1953, through 
November 30, 1956, 71 cents for every dollar invested by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

On sales for foreign currencies and on barter, the eventual reckoning 
costs to the Nation will await an accounting of the uses to which the 
foreign currencies and the bartered commodities are put. 

Public Law 480 was enacted by the 83d Congress. Title I of the 
act provides for the exportation of surplus farm products in exchange 
for foreign currencies. 
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Originally $700 million was provided for this purpose. This was 
roughly doubled on August 12, 1955; on August 5, 1956, it was 
doubled again. 

Attached to this testimony are exhibits I, II, and III showing the 
amounts of various combate moved under title I, the values of 
these commodities, and the use to whieh the foreign currencies are 
being put. 

The $3 billion total available under title I is now nearly all com- 
mitted. The act expires June 30, 1957. The President said in his 
budget message of January 16: 

The basic authority for disposal of surplus farm commodities for foreign 
currencies, title | of Public Law 480 of the 83d Congress, should be extended for 
1 year and an additional $1 billion of authorization for losses under this title 
should be provided. 

We support the President’s recommendation. Public Law 480 has 
been helpful and constructive. It is, however, a temporary pro- 
gram involving extraordinary methods of foreign trade. 

We have learned that if we were to push beyond a certain point we 
would cut into dollar sales. The management and use of the foreign 
currencies involves substantial problems for ourselves and for the 
nations which provide these currencies. 

We think it well to continue this program temporarily on a limited 
scale while we continue and increase our efforts te promote trade for 
dollars. 

The President likewise said in his budget message: 

Legislation should also be enacted authorizing the barter of nonstrategic 
Government-owned agricultural surpluses to the nations of Eastern Europe. 

This recommendation we fully support. There are occasions when 
it would be helpful to us to be able to move grain, cotton, or fats and 
oils into Poland. for example, in exchange for some of their metals or 
other goods useful to us. 

Three-way barter deals might also be developed involving the 
United States, Western Europe and the satellite nations. When this is 
clearly to our advantage, we should be free to engage in such trade. 

Legislation embodying the President’s recommendations on Public 
Law 480 and on liberalized barter operations will soon be laid before 
the Congress. 

CORN AND THE SOIL BANK 


The President said in his budget message: 


* ¢ # 


certain changes are being recommended in the corn program. 


I shall outline the complex and difficult situation which confronts 
corngrowers and then ara the legislative changes which appear 
to us desirable, 

Corn, our most valuable single crop, is not well adapted to acreage 
controls. Less than one-third of it is sold off the farms where it is 
grown. 

Since only a small part of the corn crop enters trade channels, 
marketing quotas will not work, as the Congress wisely recognized 
when it repealed them in 1954. 

Hence the corn program must. be voluntary. Since 1954, less than 
half of our corn farmers have come into the acreage control program. 
Such reductions as they made were more than offset by other farmers 
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who increased their acreage. The program has moved corn production 
out of the traditional corn-producing area. 

When the commercial corn area was first outlined in 1938 it in- 
cluded 566 counties in 12 States. Now it includes 894 counties in 
24 States. 

Difficulties were multiplied by the increased production of feed 
grains, including corn, grown on acres diverted out of wheat and 
cotton. 

Most of this took place outside the commercial corn area. During 
the 2 years 1954 and 1955 this increase totaled an equivalent of 800 
million bushels of corn. 

Corn farmers and livestock producers are not only carrying their 
own problems, but in addition they are carrying the problems shifted 
to them by producers of wheat and cotton. 

As the corn surplus mounted, the-control formula provided in the 
Agricultural Act of 1938 required reduced acreage allotments. Unlike 
most other basic crops, corn has no minimum acreage allotments to 
cushion the effect of large surpluses. 

The following table shows the acreage allotments, 1957, for the 
3 commodities, wheat, cotton, and corn, the actual allotment for wheat 
is 55, which is the minimum; for cotton, 17.6; and for corn, under the 
formula, 37.3. 

Then the allotment is shown as it would be in the absence of a 
minimum allotment; wheat would be 12.4, cotton 3.9 and corn 37.3 
as it is today. 

Acreage allotments, 1957 


[Million acres] 


Allotment as 


Actual it would be in 
Commodity allotment | theabsence of 
a minimum 
allotment 
Ng ie aa hn en eda c cecdecc caccwsbceddscceveis~sbbddbedbges debe Mise 55 12.4 
I saabnc £5 hn kcensiiiiddd <60d~ dasktieeesenamniaehercnseperanns tenes 17.6 3.9 
Rae inhi nd tins boocenecawecessatpuesaqsancesanesavhyienstthnoasue 37.3 37.3 


Allotments were so sharply reduced that penne in the corn 
program was very low. There resulted an upward spiral of storage 
stocks and a downward spiral of the level of price supports specified 
in the supply schedule provided by law. 

To meet this situation, the last session of the 84th Congress did 
two things. 

1. For the 1956 corn crop, the 43.3 million acreage allotment for 
corn was replaced by a 51 million “base acreage” for the purpose of 
price support and soil-bank participation. The thought was that with 
the opportunity to grow a larger acreage more farmers would be 
inclined to participate. 

2. For subsequent crops, Congress provided corngrowers a refer- 
endum choice between two programs: 

(a) A continuation of the acreage allotment program ; or 

(6) A “base acreage” of 51 million acres for the duration of 
the soil bank, after which there would be no corn acreage allot- 
ments and corn would have price supports on a basis similar to 
the supports now provided for other feed grains. 
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I shall sketch briefly the developments under these two points and 
the resulting present position of corn farmers. 

First, I shall comment on the boost from 43.3 to 51 million acres 
for the 1956 crop. This change would have had a more satisfactory 
outcome if it had been enacted prior to planting time. 

On May 9 I wrote a letter to Senator Aiken, which was read before 
this committee. Itsaid in part: 


In view of the impracticability of getting a program into operation this year 
for both spring seeded and fall seeded crops, it is recommended that this bill be 
amended so that the soil-bank program will commence with the crops planted 


in the fall of 1956. 

The Agricultural Act of 1956 nevertheless required a soil-bank 
program for 1956 spring planted crops. It was signed into law on 
May 28, 1956, after most of the corn was planted. 

A considerable number of farmers had planted within their allot- 
ments, based on 43.3 million acres. As a result of the legislation these 
farmers found that they could put part of their land in the corn acre- 
age reserve program of the soil bank and be paid on the basis of the 
normal corn yield. 

Other farmers, whose corn was hurt by drought, could disk down 
their corn and be paid on the basis of the appraised yield but not less 
than $6 an acre. 

Altogether, 5.3 million acres of corn were signed up for the acreage 
reserve program; 1.7 million acres of this total were disked or plowed 
down. The acreage of corn harvested in the commercial corn area 
was reduced from 55.8 million in 1955 to 53.1 million in 1956. 

ihe indicated cost on signed agreements for the 1956 corn acreage 
reserve program was about $34 per acre. Exhibit TV, appended to 
this testimony, shows, by crops, the experience with the 1956 acreage 
reserve program. 

The Caamanase Will you state what the acreage was in the acre- 
age reserve for corn, how much it cost, and the amount of production ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I think table IV gives most of that 
infermation. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand, a corn acreage of about 4 million, 
as you show here, went into the soil bank, and it cost the Government 
about $165 million. More corn was produced than ever. 

I am sorry you did not put that in your statement here, so that 
we could have it before us. 

Secretary Benson. The table shows exactly how much acreage was 
taken out. 

The Cratrman. Will you state it for the record, Mr. Benson, and 
tell us what the acreage was in 1955, what it was in 1956, and how 
much it has cost the soil bank, and was there a reduction in corn 
production ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I will be glad to have that inserted, the 
exact figures. 

The Cuatmrman. Do it right now. You have it there before you. 

Secretary Benson. I do not know that I have the exact figures. 

The Crarrman. I have them, if you do not. 

Secretary Benson. These are the planted acres in the 1956 com- 
mercial corn area: In 1955 it was 56,879,000; m 1956 it was 55,086,000. 

The Cuamman. Now, the production. Do you have the produc- 
tion ¢ 
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Secretary Benson. We will have the production figures in a moment 
if you want to take time for it now. 

Senator Honianp. Is this being taken from one of the tables? 

Secretary Benson. Part of it is and part of it is not. 

The Cuarman. I really thought that you would give us that pic- 
ture without having to dig it out. It strikes me that it is very impor- 
tant for you to indicate to us how the soil bank has worked, even in 
a limited way. 

Now, my information is—and I have it here and I am sure you 
have it, because I obtained it from some of your own figures—that 
there was more corn produced in the commercial area in 1956 than 
in 1955, and even though over 4 million acres of corn were in the 
soil bank, there was no appreciable reduction in the production and 
the cost to the taxpayers was in excess of $165 million. 

Secretary Benson. The production figure, Mr. Chairman, for the 
1955 crop, was 2,508,800,000 bushels in the 1956 commercial corn area. 

The Cuamman. What was it in 1955? 

Secretary Benson. That was the 1955 figure, I think, that I read. 
That is the 1955 figure. 

The Caairman. What was it in 1956? 

Secretary Benson. 2,773,518,000 bushels. 

The Crarrman. Over 200 million more than you produced the 
year before ? 

Secretary Benson. The yield per acre in the commercial area was 
6 bushels per acre more, 50 aul of 44. 

The CuarrmMAn. At how much? 

Secretary Benson. That accounted for the increase. 

The Cuarrman. What were the soil-bank payments? 

Secretary Benson. The soil bank, as I remember, total payments on 
corn through December 31 were in the neighborhood of $166 million. 

The Cuairman. So that the soil-bank payments aggregated $166 
million and we produced in 1956 a little over 200 million bushels more 
than in 1955? 


Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. As I understand, the purpose of the soil bank is to 
curtail production. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. That is why I wrote indicating 
that I thought it was impractical to make the soil bank available on 
spring-planted crops in 1956, because of the lateness of the passage of 
the legislation. 

And there were some emergency provisions in the 1956 soil bank, 
as you know, which were intended to give relief in the drought areas, 
and to help the farmers in distress because of the shortage of moisture. 

Shall I proceed ? 

The CrarrMan. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Benson. The acreage sign-up varied widely among 
crops—the cigar-filler and binder tobacco acreage was 23.8 percent of 
the allotment; the corn acreage was 10.4 percent of the corn base acre- 
age; the wheat acreage was 10.3 percent of the allotment; the cotton 
acreage, 6.4 percent of the allotment for upland and extra long staple 
cotton; peanuts, 3.4 percent of the allotment for eligible types; rice, 
1.7 percent; burley tobacco, 1.3 percent; and flue-cured tobacco, 1.2 
percent. 
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This variation in acreage reserve participation by producers of the 
different basic commodities should not be particularly surprising when 
we take into consideration the geography of the different crops, the 
fact that the program was voluntary, and the drought conditions 
existing in certain areas at the late date on which the program was 
offered. 

I wish to discuss next the referendum on December 11, 1956, in 
which corn farmers were given a choice between a continuation of the 
allotment program and a shift to a base-acreage program for 3 years, 
after which acreage controls would no longer apply. 

I have been charged with baiting the referendum by determining 
price-support levels and the acreage allotment in a manner favorable 
to the base-acreage alternative. 

This is completely false. For both alternatives, . guidelines pro- 
vided in the law were carefully followed. The Department, in its 
information service, scrupulously avoided favoring either alternative. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, will the Chair yield for a 
minute ¢ 

There is a question of a charge made here. Would it be in order for 
the Chair to ask the Secretary who made the charge? . I don’t know 
anything about it. 

Secretary Benson. I could check back to find out. I have been ac- 
cused of that, I am sure. 

Senator Symineron. You mean, Mr. Secretary, you say you have 
been charged with the charge, that it is false, and yet you do not know 
who made it ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I do not know offhand. 

Senator Symineron. Thank you. 

Secretary Benson. As you know, 61 percent of the corn farmers 
voted for the base-acreage approach, but this fell short of the two- 
thirds required under the law. 

As a result, we must now administer a corn program with allot- 
ments set according to law at a very low level, 37.3 million acres. 

Price supports were set in ace ordance with a schedule provided by 
law at $1.36 per bushel. The allotment is so low that compliance will 
in all likelihood be negligible. 

Few corn farmers will be inclined to reduce below their low allot- 
ments in order to participate in the soil bank, Consequently, corn 
supplies could increase further, corn prices could be low, livestock 
production could be excessive, and the whole feed-grain- -livestock bal- 
ance could be disturbed. 

The problem is broader than corn. Farmers who have signed up or 
expect to participate in the acreage-reserve program with cotton or 
wheat or tobacco, or even in the conservation reserve, must plant 
within their corn-acreage allotments. 

These allotments are very low. In addition, 54 new counties, were 
added to the commercial corn area in 1957. Farmers in these counties, 
who never had corn allotments before, now have been given very low 
allotments, to which they must adhere if they wish to participate in thie 
soil bank. 

Some of the most urgent requests to “do something about corn” 
come from the areas that we have previously been inclined to consider 
cotton, tobacco, or wheat areas. 


88917—357——: 
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A number of bills have been offered in the House of Representa- 
tives, addressed to the corn problem. Three of these, H. R. 3011, 
H. R. 3387, and H. R. 3534 are identical. These bills would retain 
acreage allotments indefinitely, provide a minimum allotment of 
51 million acres, and require price support between 75 and 90 percent 
of parity. They would require farmers to put into the soil bank an 
acreage of tilled land equal to 15 percent of their corn allotment. 

If enacted in time, such a program would give farmers a realistic 
corn-acreage allotment for price-support purposes and would provide 
a basis for operating an acreage-reserve program. 

Senator Munpr. Would you tell us what you would consider the 
deadline, so far as time is concerned ? 

Secretary Benson. That is covered. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

Secretary Benson. When the acreage-reserve program terminates 
in 1960, however, we would be confronted with much the same program 
as the one under which our present problems developed. 

In the Senate, at least one bill has been introduced. S. 829 would 
provide legislatively the identical situation for which 61.2 percent 
of the corn farmers voted. 

Senator Tuyz. Might I have clarification of this 61 percent, Mr. 
Chairman? Is that of the ones voting, or is it 61 percent of the corn 
producers of the Nation ? 

Secretary Benson. Of those voting; there were 24 percent of the 
eligible corn farmers who voted. 

Senator Tuyz. That is what I wanted the record to show, because 
it says for which 61 percent of the corn farmers voted. 

That would indicate that it was 61 percent of all of the corn farmers, 
when in reality that was not the percentage. 

Secretary Benson. We should clarify that statement. 

Senator Ture. It should be, for the sake of those reading the record 

who are not familiar with it. 
' The Cuatrman. That is what the law provides. 

Senator Ture. That is true. 

The Cuarrman. Two-thirds of those voting. 

Senator Ture. If the statement had read 61 percent of those voting, 
instead of 61 percent of the corn farmers. 

Senator Symrneton. I thank the distinguished Senior Senator from 
Minnesota, I was going to raise the point. I noticed when the pro- 
posed bill was presented on the floor by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Thinois, he mentioned only 9 percent of the farmers 
eligible voted for the acreage-allotment program and_ therefore 
against the base-acreage program. 

And as I read the Secretary’s statement, it was that over 60 percent 
voted for the base-acreage approach. 

The truth is that less than 15 percent of the farmers in the com- 
mercial area voted for it. 

1 am glad that the distinguished senior Senator from Minnesota 
has ciarified that part of the record. 

The Cruamman. Well, as I understand your explanation of S. 829, 
it has the same provisions as that which the farmers voted down in 
the last session ? 


oo 
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Secretary Benson. The same provision which 61 percent of them 
favored, but you might say it was voted down, because it did not 
have two-thirds to carry it. 

The CrHatrmMan. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

That is, it would provide a base acreage of 51 million acres; it 
would require that a farmer put an acreage of tilled land equal to 
15 percent of his corn base into the soil bank if he wants price sup- 
port, and provides for price support at levels which would be deter- 
mined on the basis of the assistance necessary to aid farmers in 
marketing their crops but not encourage the uneconomic production 
of corn. 

Also relevant would be the various factors required to be con- 
sidered in determining the level of support for feed grains. After 
the expiration of the soil bank, corn would have a program similar 
to the present program for the other feed grains. 

This bill, it seems to me, has many merits. 

It would give corn farmers a realistic base for price-support pur- 
poses and it would permit the operation of a soil-bank program. 

After the corn surplus is reduced by means of the soil bank, we 
would avoid a renewal of the situation which got us into our present 
troubles. 

S. 829 embodies the administration’s position regarding corn leg- 
islation, We would also be willing to see a 70 percent of parity- 
price support floor for corn, for the duration of the acreage-reserve 
program, written into S. 829. 

Yesterday I sent such a draft of the bill to the Senate and House 
leaders. A copy is appended to this testimony as exhibit V. 

The similarities of these bills and the differences between them are 
shown in exhibit VI. 

People tell me that the base-acreage program would have carried 
in the referendum except for the feeling that corn was being removed 
from the list of basic commodities. 

Of the 6 crops now listed as basic, no 2 have identical programs. 
The Congress specifically set the corn program apart from the other 
basics in 1954 when it eliminated marketing quotas. It continued to 
list corn as a basic commodity. 

The CHairMan. You do not interpret the act as having removed 
corn from the list of basic commodities, do you? 

Secretary Benson. The elimination of marketing quotas? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. No, I think not. 

The Cxarrman. The farmers were in error? 

Secretary Benson. What was that? 

The CHarrman. The farmers were in error when they thought it 
removed corn from basic commodities? 

Secretary Benson. Not only farmers, but others have indicated that. 

Senator JoHnston. Under the new law you set the parity on all of 
them; did you not ? 

Secretary Benson. Under the new law—under the one proposed ? 

Senator JonHnsron. Under the law as in existence at the present 
time ? 
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Secretary Benson. Under the law in existence, for the basic com- 
modities, we set the support level according to a formula which is 
written in the law. : 

Secretary Humpnuery. Isn’t the differentiation between nonbasic and 
basic commodities the factor of the limitation on the price support— 
price stability 75 to 90 percent on basic, and zero to 90 percent on 
nonbasic; isn’t that correct, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I think that is essentially correct, Senator Hum- 
phrey. However, in the case of milk, you remember the spread is 75 
to 90. That is not a basic commodity. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; that has been legislated specifically. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humpnrry. So far as the history of basic commodities is 
concerned, basic commodities have a parity support level that is fixed; 
have they not? 

Secretary Benson. Fixed according to formula. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Secretary Benson. Within 75 to 90 percent. 

Senator Humreurey. 75 to 90, and prior to the time of flexibility 
why they were fixed at 90, but at least there was a fixed parity, and the 
nonbasics are from zero to 90, with the exception, as you have pointed 
out, of milk, which was specified by special legislation for a period 
of time. 

Secretary Benson. I think you will find that there are other com- 
modities, also. For example, tung nuts, and honey that have the 
same provision. 

Senator Hotianp. No. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry, that is 60 to 90. 

The Caareman. Sixty to ninety. 

Secretary Benson. But it is specified in the law. 

Senator Humpnrry. In the referendum, when the words “base 
acreage” was involved, as contrasted to “allotted acreage,” with the 
knowledge that the price support level might slip from zero to 9). 
corn could have been misidentified as a nonbasic; couldn’t it 4 

Even though the facts will prove, as the next line in your testimony 
will prove, that there is no one commodity more basic in all of 
agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. That is true. 

Corn is our most important and most valuable crop. It ranks far 
ahead of any other crop. 





Cro Value of the 
ae , crop, 1956 


Millions 


RR Pe ee ot dikemn ence nedhes then aabacimemena<~ 6 : #4. 57] 
Bre er es, eA ee ETT iritageses Loud dpb) Ose ve. 2, ae 
I ek a eines ema -| 2, i 
4 Wheat atte Stes i aise te exch aes th oo dn oe cee cehe ec debe ct dbod Se adetl de nbtdad etbews . > all 1, 970 
Oe te NO id AlN Be 8 hd pci ose Janes b~apidiee sapdb bain bree tds eneeeesrebor 1, 147 
Es as nisin Iron Sin as npwiszen dpedeeiasepensenh lactavwapena kone aneewe 1, 012 


Peanuts rank 15th in this list with a value of $175 million. 
Corn is a basic crop economically and legally. I have no wish to see 
it removed from the list of basic crops. 
In fact, I would be happy to see it designated as a superbasic crop 
if the Congress wishes because that is what it is. 
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What I desire and what corn farmers desire is a program that 
works, The evidence is that’ the corn-allotment program does not 
work. Sixty-one percent’ of the corn farmers who voted have said 
essentially that we should heed their counsel. 

Senator Humpnrey. May I ask one question of the Secretary: at 
this point? Since we are going to have to discuss corn legislation, 
I would like the Secretary to present to us the production figures on 
corn—take any year he wishes, 1948, 1950, or let us take from 1948 to 
1956, along with, during the period of allotted acres, the number of 
acres allotted where such designation was'made. Then I would like 
to have the Secretary present to us not only the total amount of corn 
produced in the commercial areas but imsofar as the estimates are 
available in the noncommercial areas, and the effect of last year’s 
program which put a floor wider corn prices for noncompliers as 
well as compliers with the program. 

Secretary Benson. We could provide that. We do not have it all 
immediately available. We have most of it right here. We can 
provide it for the record. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Corn: Acreage and production, United States, 1948-56 

















Total United States Commercial corn area Noncommercial area 
Year } 
Planted Produc- Acreage Planted Produc- Planted Produce- 
| acreage tion allotment acreage tion acreage tion 
Thousand Million Thousand | Thousand Million Thousand Million 
| acres bushels acres acres bushels acres bushels 
1948... 85, 522 8) 006-152 Ne LE Adis dock SS Se 
1949. 86, 738 9; 308 Be cas barb il ys sob 3.03) despre casrae teh ek eee bose wo 
1950 82, 859 3, 075 46, 247 52, 584 (@) 30, 275 @) 
1951 | 83, 275 $8 1222 RE a ae isle eniepe beet 
1952. _. -| 82, 230 3, 292 |. ae 
1953_ _- is | 81, 574 S210 j-.... Seoclmncccscacscafeccdascececeeesere qoastaeuseettedcte 
IGOR dpc es 4 s5- 82, 185 3, 058 46, 996 56, 706 2, 527 25, 479 531 
1065...... aaal 81, 097 3, 230 49, 843 55, 674 2, 465 25, 423 765 
IMSS US 78, 557 3, 451 2 43, 281 55, 086 2, 773 | 23, 471 678 











1 Not yet compiled on the basis of revised data. 
2 In addition to the acreage allotment program, a soil bank base acreage of 51 million acres was in effect in 
the eommercial corn area in 1956. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Senator Humpnrey. If the program did not work, we ought to 
know where it did not work, And we ought to know the volume of 
production. Also, I'd like to know 

The Cuarrman. That was put in the record just. a moment ago, In 
so far as the production in 1955 and 1956, may I state. 

Senator Humpurey. 1955 and 19562. If I recall last year was the 
first year we ever paid a fixed price for a nonconforming corn pro- 
ducer. 

Secretary Benson. We did provide a support for noncompliers in 
the commercial area last year for the first time. 

Senator Symrneron. $1.25. 

Secretary Benson. A dollar and a quarter, although there was a 
provision, and has been all along, to do that very thing, 

Senator Humpnrey. Optional, discretionary ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. We have provided, however, a 
support for corn producers outside of the commercial corn area, with- 
out them complying with any acreage control. 
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We felt that those inside of the commercial area were entitled to at 
least the same consideration as those outside. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you mind telling for the record at 
your convenience, sir, what your price support level outside the com- 
mercial corn area was? 

Secretary Benson. $1.24. It was 8214 of the support in the com- 
mercial area. 

Senator Humpnrey. Support in the commercial area—what was 
that figure? 

Senator Youne. Is the meeting open to questions by everyone now ? 

Secretary Benson. I would like to continue, if I may. 

The Cuarmman. The Secretary had asked that he be permitted to 
complete his statement. before we questioned him at length. 

Senator Humrurey. I am sorry. I was here when you had inter- 
rupted. I did not know that it had been agreed not to. 

‘he CHarrman. It was only to clarify and put in the record data 
which I thought should have been at. this particular point. 

Senator Humprurey. I respect that. 

The Cuarrman. I did not have the intention of trying to cross- 
examine him at all. 

Senator Humpurey. Thank you, sir. 

Secretary Benson. I shall proceed then. It is sometimes said that 
all the feed grains are similar, that all should have acreage allotments. 
This would extend to oats, barley, and sorghum grain the kind of 
program which has led corn farmers into trouble. 

It would further aggravate the diverted-acre problem for such 
crops as soybeans, fruits, and vegetables. I agree that the feed grains 
are similar. 

Corn should be moved in the direction of the programs for the other 
feed grains, which have been more successful in maintaining a balance 
between supply and use. 

One thing I wish to emphasize: The cutoff date for the soil bank 
signup on spring-planted crops is March 1 for cotton and tobacco, and 
March 8 for corn, spring wheat, and rice. 

Action on corn should come well ahead of March 1. If legislation 
comes late, the 1957 soil-bank program will be handicapped throughout 
the commercial corn area, which now includes counties in Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina. This 
legislation should be considered quickly and separately, on its merits. 

‘Except for the difficulties associated with corn and the problem re- 
sulting from the late start in 1956, the soil bank seems to be getting 
underway in a generally satisfactory manner. . 

We are not asking for substantial legislative changes. The winter- 
wheat signup reached our goal. Keen interest in the soil bank has 
been expressed by cottongrowers except where cross-compliance with 
prohibitively small corn allotments rules them out. 

An appraisal of our program on spring-seeded crops cannot be made 
until later. Interest in the conservation-reserve program is evident 
in the Southwest and in the Southeast. 

This was expected, as the program is essentially a program to im- 
prove the pattern of land use, and these two areas are perhaps most 
in need of conservation and improved use. 

The lateness of the 1956 program resulted in only a limited amount 
of experience which will be useful for 1957. We are convinced that a 
full year’s operation of the soil-bank program will be required before 
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we have sufficient evidence to warrant increasing or decreasing the 
payment rates established for 1957. 

I know this committee is concerned with the equitable treatment of 
landlords and tenants in the soil-bank program. Indeed, the law 
provides that adequate safeguards shall be employed to protect, the 
interests of tenants and sharecroppers. 

We have instructed our county offices not to enter into an agree- 
ment with an owner unless the owner affords his tenants and share- 
croppers equitable opportunity to participate in the program and pays 
them a fair share of the compensation. 

In addition, our county offices have been instructed not to enter into 
an agreement with an owner who has reduced the number of tenants 
or sharecroppers on the farm in contemplation of participating in the 
soil bank. 

If the county committee is not satisfied with the circumstances sur- 
rounding the landlord-tenant relationships regarding an application, 
the committee will accept no agreement for that farm, and will obtain 
acreage elsewhere, from farms that meet the standards. 

Appended to this testimony is exhibit VII, which gives relevant 
data for the 1957 acreage-reserve program. 


EXEMPTING FARMERS FROM WHEAT MARKETING QUOTA PENALTIES IF THEY 
SELL NO WHEAT 


President Eisenhower said in his budget message: 


Farmers who use all the wheat grown on their own farms for seed, feed, or 
food should be exempt from marketing quotas and penalties. 

The law presently requires severe penalties for farmers who exceed 
their wheat quotas, even though they use all their wheat on their own 
farms and sell not a bushel. 

On the basis of an estimate made by the State committees last March, 
there are about 1,900 such cases for the 1954 and 1955 crops. In many 
of these cases the penalty has been collected by administrative action. 

These penalties, both the ones collected and those still pending, 
are considered unreasonable by many farmers. Enforcement pro- 
cedures for other needful programs are handicapped by unfavorable 
attitudes resulting from these penalties on wheat. 

The Senate has twice passed the legislation necessary to release our 
farmers from this unnecessary regulation. The House has not acted 
on these bills. 

We are hopeful that the present session of Congress will act favor- 
ably on this badly needed legislation. Bills have already been intro- 
duced by a number of Members. We are also submitting legislation. 
A copy of a proposed bill is appended to this testimony as exhibit 
VIL. 


MEETING THE PROBLEMS OF NATURAL DISASTER 


As you so well know, all or parts of 15 States are in the grip of a 
severe and prolonged drought. This drought, now in its Sixth and 
seventh years in some areas, has exhausted the resources of many 
farmers and ranchers. 

Despite the fine spirit of these people and despite a broad program 
of assistance on the part of the Federal Government, the situation 
remains critical for many families. 





| 
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President Eisenhower recently made a 2-day tour of the drought 
area. At the same time a special meeting on drought and other 
natural disasters was held at Wichita, Kans., involving some 190 
farmers, ranchers, businessmen, agricultural leaders and workers, and 
Government officials from 15 States. 

At the close of his tour the President received progress reports from 


this group and expressed his own views as well. 


As immediate steps in meeting the drought problem, these proposals 
have been laid before the Congress, with the President’s approval : 

1. Authority has been requested to use $25 million from the disastet 
revolving fund, to provide additional emergency feed assistance to 
farmers and ranchers in the drought area. 

2. Extension until June 20, 1958, has been requested for $25 million 
of unobligated funds appropriated for agricultural conservation to 
enable the Department of Agriculture to make payments to farmers 
to carry out wind-erosion and other emergency conservation measures. 

3. An additional apropriation of $26 million has been requested 
under title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, primarily for 
refinancing farm indebtedness by direct loans. 

Longer range measures already in operation include the Great 
Plains program, the program on upper watersheds and the conserva- 
tion reserve of the soil bank. 

The report of the Wichita meeting is now being further reviewed by 
those who attended the meeting. They are also considering recom- 
mendations made io President Eisenhower and other suggestions 
that have been received. 

We thus hope soon to have the best judgments available on how 
to help prevent natural disasters and how to help cushion their effects 
when they strike. 

During the period from June 30, 1953, through August 31, 1956, 
the Department of Agriculture provided $629 million of Federal 
funds in order to relieve distress brought about by natural disasters, 


) chiefly drought. 


This is in addition to purchase programs for livestock products, 
which had their origin at least partly in drought problems. 

Exhibit [X, appended to this testimony, gives details by programs 
and by States. The contribution of the States was only a fraction 
of 1 pereent as great as that of the Federal Government. 

From our extensive experience in administering emergency drought 
programs, the one conclusion which stands out among all others is 
an urgent need to make these programs a joint undertaking by the 
Federal, State, and local governments. 

We believe this would materially improve the effectiveness and 
administration of these programs. It would facilitate the develop- 
ment of programs better adapted to the particular circumstances 
within individual States. 

At present, the conscientious efforts of local committees are often 
not fully effective in getting the intended aid to deserving farm and 
ranch families and in preventing unwarranted use of the programs. 
Greater State and local responsibility should help correct these serious 
weaknesses. 

Legislation is needed which would provide for joint responsibility, 
between the States and the Federal Government, on programs to 
relieve distress resulting from natural disaster. This was clearly 
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the — intent of Public Law 875, basie authority for drought 
relief. 

The recent Wichita work conference so recommended. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments has concurred.. The governors of 12 drought- 
stricken States adopted a resolution to that effect im 1953. 

The National Agricultural Advisory Commission has twice made 
this recommendation. The Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions not only agreed but spelled out a formula for such sharing. 

It is time that legislation embodying the principle of sharing the 
cost and administration be enacted into law. We shall submit recom- 
mended legislation when the findings of the Wichita meeting have 
been analyzed. 

TOBACCO 


A matter which I know to be of interest to this committee is our 
action of a month ago with respect to tobacco. We announced that 
we would support prices of certain varieties of flue-cured tobacco, 
numbers “139,” “140,” and “244” at one-half the support rate of 
comparable grades of other varieties. 

The three varieties have been classified by Federal and State scien- 
tists as— 
low to lacking in flavor and aroma, generally of light body, and/or currently 
with poor acceptance in the trade. 

We are not restricting the right of tobacco farmers to grow these 
varieties if they wish. We are merely saying that public funds will 
not be used to encourage production of tobacco varieties judged by 
the trade to be inferior. 

This principle has been previously applied to wheat. It is a part 
of our general policy of maintaining and expanding markets through 
encouraging, where possible, the production of quality products. 


COTTON 


I have been asked whether the Department of Agriculture intends 
to adopt for cotton the same type of export program as we have for 
wheat. That is, the private trade would acquire and export cotton 
with the help of a subsidy, in contrast to the sale of Government stocks 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation as at present. One effect of 
a change under present circumstances would be to raise the domestic 
market price of cotton, 

We are about ready to take a position on this point. It is one of a 
number of related subjects regarding cotton which are now under 
review. 

Among these is the level of price support for the 1957 crop. We 
have been requested by some of the major farm organizations which 
are important in the South not to change our selling policy on export 
cotton this next year. 

Some of the leaders in Congress from the cotton area have also made 
this request. On the other hand the cotton exchanges have urged 
us to change our cotton export sales policy in the direction we are 
now moving for wheat. 

Cotton has a number of special provisions which result in higher 
prices than would otherwise occur. In the language of the day, these 
might be called “fringe benefits.” 
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One of these is the requirement that the appropriate level of price 
support be applied to 7-inch Middling cotton, which now comprises 
only about 5 percent of our production. 

his is different from the provisions for all other basic commodities 
for which price support is related to the average of the crop. 

Another “fringe benefit” is the provision for cotton ad peanuts 
which holds the price at 90 percent of parity whenever the supply 
percentage is not more than 108. For all other commodities, this 
figure is 102 percent. 

While these provisions have boosted the price of cotton in the short 
run, over time they have made it more difficult for cotton to compete 
in markets at home and abroad. We shall take into account all of 
these matters as we shape our decisions. 


SERVICING AGRICULTURE 


In this testimony, I have concentrated on matters that are current, 
high in public interest, an in need of decision. We have continuing 
programs which perhaps are less controversial but which are of great 
significance to farm people and to all our citizens. I shall merely 
mention some of them: 

Our rural development program is successfully launched and is 
helping open the doors of opportunity to the million and a half farm 
families with incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 

Research continues on lowering production costs, developing new 
crops, opening new markets, and finding new uses for farm products. 

Conservation programs have been increased in number and in scope, 
to safeguard our soil, water, and timber resources for future 
generations. 

Credit needs are being met for production requirements, farm pur- 
chase, and emergency needs. 

We are meeting, with a variety of programs, the problems of an 
agriculture in transition from muscle power to machine power. These 
programs must not be lost in what is often a greater concern for im- 
mediate problems. 

A LOOK AHEAD 


Now, in conclusion, I wish to call the attention of this committee 
to an important matter, which is somewhat obscured by the immedi- 
ate problems which confront us. 

We are concentrating, as we properly should, on surplus disposal 
and on the soil-bank program to restore a balance in agriculture. We 
are both asking and requiring farmers to accept strict production 
controls in order to get out from under our surpluses. 

The problem on the horizon, as I see it, is this: Under present law, 
farmers face continued controls. Chief effect of the disposal opera- 
tions will be to boost the level of price support while continuing all 
the paraphernalia of production controls. And production controls 
have been only partially effective. 

In July 1955 the Appropriations Committee of the 84th Congress 
requested the Agricultural Research Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to— 


make a specal sudy of * * * the effect on farm income and the general economy 
of the United States of acreage reductions imposed on 1954 and 1955 crops * * * 
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This study has been completed and published. The first three sen- 
tences of the report are these: 


The acreage-allotment, marketing quota, and associated price-support pro- 
grams that have been in effect during the last 2 years have had little influence 


on total farm production, although the production of specific commodities has 
been modified considerably. 


An 8-percent reduction from 1953 to 1955 in the total production of 4 of the 
basic allotment crops—cotton, wheat, corn, and rice—was more than offset by 
increases in production of nonallotment crops. 

Land and other resources diverted from production of these crops were used 
mainly to grow feed grains other than corn, oilseed crops, rye, and hay. 

Another report was requested of the Department by the Senate 
Committee on Agricultural Appropriations—a study of various 
methods of supporting the price of cotton. 

This report shows that high price supports stimulate production, 
lose markets, and set the stage for surplus accumulation. 

One finding was that with a 10-percent increase in cotton prices, 
cotton consumption per person decreased 4 percent. 

High price supports were found to restrict export sales. The higher 
the level of price support, the report showed, the more rapid would 
be the increase in foreign cotton production and in the production 
of man-made fibers at home and abroad. 

No doubt studies of other products would yield similar results. 

The matter to which I invite your attention therefore is this: Our 
special programs of surplus removal will, with the existing formulas 
in the law, have the effect of boosting prices of the basic commodities 
back to 90 percent of parity. 

Controls will continue in an effort to keep supports at that level. 
Evidence is that the high price supports will lose markets and that 
controls will be less than properly effective. 

In agriculture, therefore, because of the price objective in the 
basic law, committed to continuous production controls on the one 
hand, and continuous surplus disposal operations on the other? 

If this be true, would it not be well to reexamine the price objective ? 
This is a question to which the Congress and the public generally 
should devote much careful thought. 

However difficult our farm problems may be—and they are indeed 
difficult despite substantial improvement during the last 12 months— 
we can be thankful that the general economic health of the country 
is good. 

As President Eisenhower said in his economic report : 

The vast productive power of the American economy was demonstrated again 
in 1956 in a record national output of $412 billion of goods and services. 

In addition to providing this material basis for better living, our free economy 
gives indispensable support to our form of political life and offers unparalleled 
opportunities to the individual for personal choice and development. 

So long as we maintain political institutions that permit the ex- 
pression of individual resourcefulness and responsibility, we shall have 
powerful tools for solving even our most complex agricultural 
problems. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for letting me go through. I would 
like these exhibits to be a part of the record, if you will permit. 

The Cuatrman. The exhibits will be put in the record at this point, 
Mr. Secretary. 

(The exhibits are as follows :) 
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Exursit IV 
1956 acreage reserve statistics as of Jan. 11, 1957 


Crop Acres agreements Total 
approved signed obligations 


ment acre 
5, 289, 518 314, 489 | 179, 355, 104 570. 31 33. 91 
5, 670, 215 110, 952 44, 739, 889 403. 24 7,89 
44, 000 5, 310 595, 626 112. 17 13. 54 
28, 162 1,117 1, 394, 204 | 1,248.25 49. 51 
1, 121, 151 95, 669 27, 336, 091 285. 74 24. 38 
10, 329 6, 093 2, 105, 819 345. 61 203. 87 
3, 931 5, 791 786, 745 135. 86 200. 14 
3, 915 1, 104 547, 554 495. 97 139. 86 
570 1, 050 85, 462 81. 39 149. 93 
1,779 1, 208 231, 032 191. 25 129. 87 
2, 404 1, 798 291, 000 161. 85 121. 05 
116 53 15, 844 298. 94 136. 59 
3, 525 7 1, 155, 225 | 1, 524. 04 327. 72 
3, 220 957 1, 058, 061 | 1, 105. 60 328. 59 
345 147 44, 797 304. 74 129. 85 
1, 820 1,027 276, 452 269. 18 151. 90 
31, 954 19, 986 6, 597, 991 330. 13 206. 48 
12, 185, 000 547, 523 | 260,018,995 |.....-..--|---------- 





Acres and obligations for 1956 conservation reserve program as of Jan. 11, 1957 


Total United States: 
eis eG Fee ee ee ee ioe $1, 591, 966 
UE: GUND IION a Se 24, 750, 332 


1 Preliminary. 
EXHIBIT V 


A BILL To provide for corn base acreages and other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
@ America in Congress assembled, That notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

(1) Base acreages (based on a total base acreage for the commercial corn- 
producing area of fifty-one million acres) shall be established for corn as pro- 
vided in section 103 (b) (1) of the Agricultural Act of 1956 for 1957, and for 
each subsequent year for which an acreage reserve program is in effect for 
corn ; 

(2) Acreage allotments shall not be in effect for the 1957 and subsequent 
erops of corn; and 

(3) Subject to subsections (a) and (d) of section 308 of such act, price sup- 
port shall be made available by Commodity Credit Corporation for the 1957 and 
subsequent crops of corn at such level as the Secretary determines, taking into 
consideration the assistance necessary to aid producers in marketing corn in 
the normal channels of trade but not encourage the uneconomic production of 
corn, and the factors set forth in section 401 (b) of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended: Provided, That the level of price support for any crop of 
corn for which an acreage reserve program is in effect shall not be less than 
70 or more than 90 per centum of the parity price therefor. 








' 
: 
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Exureit VI 


Similarities and differences of various bills regarding corn 








H. R. 3011 8. 829 Administration bill 
For 1957, 1958, 1959: 
“Base acreage’ or | Allotment.............-- Base acreage---_......... Base acreage. 
allotment? 
Number acres in | 51,000,000_.............-.. SE OOD BOD «is cndsce dices, 51,000,000. 
“base” or  allot- 
ment. 
Basis of determining | 75 to 90 percent—exist- | Discretionary. __........ 70 to 90 percent. 
level of price sup- ing law. 
port. 


Basis of price support | 75 percent of level in | 824 percent of level in | 8244 percent of level in 


noncommercial 


area. 

Extent of pects 
tion in soil bank as 
a condition of eligi- 
bility for price sup- 
port. 


commercial area. 


Acreage equal to 15 per- 
cent of allotment. If 
participation is in 
acreage reserve pro- 
gram, corn acreage 
must be reduced be- 
low allotment by 
amount of such par- 
ticipation. 


commercial area. 


Acreage equal to 15 per- 
cent of acreage. 
If participation is in 
acreage reserve pro- 
gram, corn acreage 
must be reduced be- 
low base acreage by 
amount of such par- 
ticipation. 


commercial area. 


Acreage equal to 15, per- 


cent of base acreage. 
If participation is in 
acreage reserve pro- 
gram, corn acreage 
must be reduced below 
base acreage by amount 
of such participation. 


For subsequent years: 
Allotment provisions.| Allotments, with mini- | No acreage limitations. _| No acreage limitations. 
mum allotment of 
51,000,000 acres. 
Basis of determining | 75 to 90 percent—exist- | Discretionary. --_-__--_-- Discretionary. 
price supports. ing law. 
Basis of support for | 75 percent of level in | No distinction between | No distinction between 
noncommercial commercial area. noncommercial area noncommercial area 
area. and commercial area. and commercial area. 





Exuusit VII 


Relevant data for the 1957 acreage reserve program 











| National |Approximate 
Crop and unit | National | “base” unit national 1957 acreage reserve 
| yield figures | rates average rate goal 
| per acre 
Wheat : bushels__| 16.7 | $1. 20 $20. 04 | 12, 000, 000-15, 000, 000 
Cotton (Upland) pounds 361 15 54.15 3, 500, 000-4, 500, 000 
Corn . _...bushels__| 7.4 .90 | 42. 66 4, 500, 000-5, 500, 000 
Rice. hundredweight__| 28.08 | 2.25 | 63. 18 175, 000-225, 000 
Tobacco types: | 
Flue-cured (11-14) __. _pounds 1, 419 18 | 255. 42 | 70, 000-80, 000 
Burley (31) - SoG waa 1, 643 | 18 | 295. 74 30, 000-35, 000 
Maryland (32) _...do 869 yee 147.7 6, 500-7, 500 
Fire-cured (21-23) .do__. 1, 330 13 | 172. 90 6, 000-7, 000 
Dark air-cured (35-36) - - do 1, 460 | om 175. 20 2, 000-3, 000 
Virginia sun-cured (37) do 1, 151 et il 138. 12 | 400-600 
Cigar filler (42-44) - do 1,615 | . 09 145. 35 | 400-600 
Cigar binder (61) __._........do__..} 1, 772 | .19 336. 68 3, 500-4, 000 
Cigar binder (52) _ ...........deo-_- 1, 919 .18 345. 42 2, 600-3, 200 
Cigar binder (54) . _..........do-__-_- 1, 570 | . 08 125. 60 | 500-700 
Cigar binder (55) _ -- do... 1, 518 2] 166. 98 | 1, 000-1, 500 
Tobacco subtotal _ - eae ee. 1, 440 176 253. 44 | 125, 000-140, 000 





Exuisir VIII 


A BILL To amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to exempt certain 
wheat producers from liability under the Act where all the wheat crop is fed or used 
for seed or food on the farm, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 335 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is further amended by adding a new subsection (f) 
after subsection (e) to read as follows: 

“(f) The Secretary, upon application made pursuant to regulations prescribed 
by him, shall exempt producers from any obligation under this Act to pay the 
penalty on, deliver to the Secretary, or store the farm marketing excess with 
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respect to any farm for any crop of wheat harvested in 1954 or subsequent years 
on the following conditions : 

“(1) That none of such crop of wheat is removed from such farm except 
to be processed for use as human food on such farm or with respect to wheat 
of the 1954, 1955, or 1956 crop to be placed in off-farm storage or delivered 
to the Secretary in accordance with applicable regulations in order to avoid 
or postpone the payment of any penalty due under the provisions of 
this Act; 

“(2) That such entire crop of wheat is used on such farm for seed, human 
food, or feed for livestock, including poultry, owned by any such producer, 
or a subsequent owner or operator of the farm; and 

“(3) That such producers and their successors comply with all regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary for the purpose of determining compliance with 

. the foregoing conditions.” 

Failure to comply with any of the foregoing conditions shall cause the exemption 
to become immediately null and void unless such failure is due to circumstances 
beyond the control of such producers as determined by the Secretary. In the 
event an exemption becomes null and void the provisions of this Act shall become 
applicable to the same extent as if such exemption had not been granted. No 
acreage planted to wheat in excess of the farm acreage allotment for a crop 
covered by an exemption hereunder shall be considered in determining any 
subsequent wheat acreage allotment or marketing quota for such farm. 

In accordance with regulations issued by the Secretary in the case of wheat 
of the 1954, 1955, or 1956 crop upon which the producer obtains an exemption as 
herein provided, such producer shall be entitled to a refund of any penalty paid 
by him under the Act with respect to such wheat, or of the value, as determined 
by the Secretary, of any such wheat delivered to the Secretary in accordance 
with applicable regulations in order to avoid or postpone payment of the 
penalty, and shall be authorized to remove from storage any such wheat stored 
under applicable regulations to avoid or postpone payment of the penalty under 
this Act for use on the farm for any purpose authorized by the exemption here- 
under. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated sums necessary for the 
payment of the refunds provided for herein, and in addition sums collected as 
wheat penalties which are on special deposit for refund of excess collections, 
may be used to make the refunds provided for herein. 









t 
* 
t 
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Exnursir IX - 


Disaster programs of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, fiscal years 1954, 1955, 
1956, and 1957 (through Aug. 31, 1956) 














State Emergency | Feed grain | Soil erosion Free food Total 
credit and roughage} and flood 
BI io cksial i .dasbchole $2, 602, 547 SO O08 boo wn cde $18, 839, 856 $23, 899, 861 
I deetintinecin damian anebionndaane 1, 007, 640 DEED Tv aucnlpsipeinercan tins oneal 1, 614, 443 
BIOIIOR 2.2 66 5554. 52 be sce 15, 313, 645 15, 053, 401 }..-....------« 11, 706, 962 42, 074, 008 
i no oe a 1, 877, 633 153 $1, 200, 000 1, 154, 377 4, 280, 163 
Colorado--____.- ~debebbhtidncdad 14, 482, 483 5, 615, 448 5, 763, 013 510, 260 26, 371, 204 
COMROCEIIUS,. «5.66 ccccnwnreerean 108, 780 109, 802 150, 108, 108 476, 690 
SI 55 ics in sc antes agin dnt arenes 2, 440, 774 5; Ge Soin ace coe ae sece eee 8, 575, 574 
a ae ale 5, 067, 245 470, 016 1... consid 7,000 7, 545, 163 
Bs vnddihyea= ticen-n<bstoohaow WOR WOE Bin ois dane cts nate sddebuderbhae 3, 855, 339 4, 458, 143 
WN. 5.558000 LAL. ee whdblon as 10, 247, 937 12, 387, 333 2,917, 390 31, 000 25, 583, 660 
I II, oe ark 5 doting edemnith 983, 005 PEND fo civviieannenee 14, 390, 777 17, 708, 672 
RN a Apel A. 2, 3, 875, 510 Be ioc nce eset eke 5, 385, 074 10, 302, 135 
MEME Cot becsinccakesinctcnwa 6, 166, 935 hog | eee 10, 122, 433 19, 425, 489 
i ibn anny. cngiadaiaee 13, 348, 292 5 8 ep ae 30, 000 31, 994, 817 
POR 355302... Lkn desddbwtee GS, Gi re beech 1,000 5, 606, 378 
EAS nina nn ointciee babiepete PRD. TOO. fannie ectdenelie 349, 899 56, 000 1, 326, 599 
, ., Se 1, 546, 390 1, 511, 325 172, 500 24, 000 3, 254, 215 
New Mexico-._- 11, 198, 998 11, 621, 166 1, 726, 000 2, 561, 991 27, 108, 155 
North Carolina- 10, 300, 427 2, 051, 084 300, 000 538, 579 13, 190, 090 
North Dakota TA Sea ee tee cee eee dd ee 517, 920 12, 830, 913 
RINE 48. on oentnaedy 11, 772, 771 17, 069, 253 958, 289 10, 235, 396 40, 062, 709 
i borage ann ee ee 862, 345 185, 034 797, 000 22, 000 1, 866, 379 
South Carolina_..............-..- 5, 505, 205 B WPEOIG Viennese snas sonbcscyid 7, 072, 279 
I PRs inl. «aan mencamnnne 4, 946, 494 ED Wika Keck etlircactonen 1, 323, 075 6, 344, 560 
NS <0. = ke kbcnledeainn 1, 929, 215 7, 863, 251 Sd 549, 641 10, 342,107 
, ee eee cece 108, 489, 001 49, 751, 007 5, 953, 003 2, 749, 208 166, 942, 219 
Pratt dekohonatatectnes 1, 489, 220 Ey a Oe Poca cc twa 2, 022, 525 4, 742, 393 
WN i ie tis da eit bbell yi s ad 1, 287, 510 0 O08 FI fos. - sti 5, 197, 177 9, 564, 962 
RN a nd ewcchunahenn 1, 026, 594 OE ik ideinaing tn ared 30, 664 1, 910, 068 
West Virginia. ...............-..- 68, 260 830, 500 j.....-.-...-_. 16, 679, 685 17, 578, 445 
Wyoming--__-__- icotepiiietil ae 2, 262, 600 2, 815, 191 89, 000 280, 178 5, 446, 969 
Hawaii ____- esas oo enitadi ols 49, 375 Te OOO Pekaswet deeds ~gehbtnh wade 126, 875 
Other Btatets nc i sn60 sc. cc nnas 3S 288 O04 [uss duesancscochedciseucns 62, 606, 849 74, 762, 503 
We ac hice. lita ....-| 271,944, 450 165, 504, 231 20, 403, 094 171, 537, 074 629, 388, 849 
Nationwide: 
SE EOIN sx eric mncsnh ch icin poe to eae eae Sia divncspabaprasa 4 ott clio dd aE ae 84, 300, 000 
UNE! & dieachits ~ «hartge sb bible boasted hi tuple ccndatin ibd ths Aatraigeieietch 95, 215, 482 
BE Adeatennn ine Ae hitinignaaccdteetitaad asada 6, 000, 000 
Total.._.- “eee " a = dn theveds ati acadss 814, 904, 331 





Secretary Benson. If I can answer any questions, or members of 
my staff can, we will be happy to. 

The Cuarrman. How much time, Mr. Secretary, can you give us? 
In other words, I understand you must be on a plane at 1:30? 

Secretary Benson. 1: 50. 

The CHarrman. What time must you leave here? 

Secretary Benson. I think I can stay here until 1 o’clock or a little 
after, if need be. 

The Cuatrman. Very well. All right. 

I will presume all of us desire to ask a few questions, and I wish 
to say that as chairman I will not ask too many at the present but I 
am hopeful of reviewing the statement and going through it later. 

One question I would like to ask, in particular, Mr. Secretary, is in 
regard to your surplus disposal. You mentioned cotton. 

I notice in the statement submitted to us that there have been quite 
a lot of commodities sold. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 
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The CHamman. These sales were through the regular trade, out- 
side of wheat, am I correct in that? 

retary Benson. Outside of wheat? 

e CHarrMAN. Yes. In other words you recently inaugurated a 
system whereby wheat was to be disposed of by the trade and a sub- 
sidy would be paid, or the differential would be paid to the exporter. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman—— 

The Cuatrman. That is in progress now. 

Secretary Benson. This was recently inaugurated. I have felt all 
along that our programs ought to be operated in a manner to try and 
preserve and strengthen our private enterprise system and our pri- 
vate marketing system. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to hear you say that, and I am glad to see 
you do it that way, provided, of course, it does not cost the Treasury 
any more money. 

Have you studied the wheat program sufficiently to determine 
whether or not the method that you are now employing will be as 
cheap as though you sold it direct by the Commodity Credit? 

Secretary Benson. We asked the industry, that is the wheat indus- 
try, to study this matter very carefully and to see if they could present 
a united front in their recommendations to us, which they did quite 
largely. 

* bli studied it. And it was our judgment that probably it 
would not cost any more, or at least very little more than handling it 
the way we had been previously. 

And in the long run it would probably be in the best interests of the 
Government and the wheatgrower to have the trade handle it. 

Now, maybe Mr. McLain would like to comment on that. He fol- 
lowed it in more detail. 

The Cuarrman. I am particularly anxious to find out whether or 
not the program, as you now handle it, is as cheap as though the 
Commodity Credit Corporation handled it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLatn. It is pretty early to tell. 

Secretary Benson. Too early to judge, because we have only been 
running a few months. 

The Cuarrman. I see that you sold during the last 6 months of last 
year 603,405,000 pounds of fats and oils through Public Law 480. 
That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Benson. Not necessarily Public Law 480 alone. Mr. 
Chairman, this is total disposition. 

The Cuamman. This is the report—this is the report of sales under 
Public Law 480? 

Secretary Benson. This table? 

The Cxrarrman. No, no, this separate statement, Mr. Secretary, 
given out by the administrtor of the foreign sale program. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry. I thought you were referring to 
the part of the table in the statement. 

The Cuarrman. The question I want to ask is: Are any of these 
products being sold for which foreign currency is accepted other than 
under Public Law 480? 
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Secretary Benson. No, I think Public Law 480 is the only authori- 
zation we have to accept foreign currencies in exchange for surplus 
farm commodities. 

I am told that commodities can and are being sold for foreign eur- 
rency under other programs, but this is all under the 480 law. 

The Cuarmman. Let us take the fats and oils, 603 million pounds 
plus, which is the statement furnished to me by your Department, 
what method was pursued in determining the amount to be sold 
under Public Law 480? 

Secretary Benson. Let me ask Mr. Garnett to come in on that. 
Gwynn, did you get the question ? 


STATEMENT OF GWYNN GARNETT, ADMINISTRATOR, FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Garnett. The question was how do we determine what amount 
of vegetable oils are to be programed under Public Law 480. 

This is arrived at by determining a domestic balance in which you 
take the total available oils and deduct the domestic use and the esti- 
mated dollar export. And what remains we declare in surplus in an 
attempt to program it under Public Law 480. 

The CuHarrman. Well now, the fact is that it is known by the for- 
eign governments that you will accept local currencies; that is, their 
own currencies for oil. What effect has that on the purchases for 
cash, for dollars? 

Mr. Garnett. The countries that are the dollar buyers are not eligi- 
ble under Public Law 480. For example, the big buyers, the countries 
that buy for dollars, are the north European countries and Japan. 

And the Public Law 480 agreements with those countries do not 
include fats and oils. 

The Cuarrman. To what extent, if any, have their purchases been 
reduced or increased? Have you got that information to give us? 

Mr. Garnett. Well, the answer is “None,” because they do not have 
an opportunity to buy these products. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that. 

Mr. Garnett. The oils that are sold to the soft-currency countries 
without dollars are sold on the basis that they shall not transship them. 

The Cuarmman. When you determine the amount of oils and fats 
to be sold, that is, the surplus to be sold under Public Law 480, in that 
case the sales are made by exporters of this country ¢ 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The same as though they were sold for cash ? 

Mr. Garnett. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. After the sale is made, then you buy the foreign 
currencies back from the exporters with dollars. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. And the foreign currencies go 
into the United States Treasury. 

The Cuarrman. In your statement awhile ago you indicated that in 
the neighborhood of 72 percent of the amount of these sales were for 
dollars. 

In that figure do you include the amount that is purchased back by 
the military ? 
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_ Secretary Benson. May I interject, Mr. Chairman? The 71 percent 


is recovery for every dollar invested by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 


The Coamman. Overall? 

Secretary Benson. Sales for dollars amount to 63 percent. 

The Cuarrman. Under Public Law 480 quite a lot of these com- 
modities are used by the armed services ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The armed services buy from you or pay you back 
indollars. Are those dollars included in the 71 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The Cuarmman. So that the 71 percent does not include that 
amount ? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. That is correct ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, I do not want to go into too many 
details. I notice in your statement that you are now studying the 
feasibility of applying the same method of sales to cotton ? 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

The CHarrmMan. You stated that some organizations were opposed 
to that. Will you name them for me, or do you know what organ- 
izations are opposed to it? 

retary Benson. I do not know. I am sure that I could not give 
you a complete list, but I think some of the State farm organizations, 
some of the State farm bureaus, for example, in the South have ex- 
pressed opposition. 

And they feel that the present program of exports is working so 
well that they would prefer that it not be disrupted or changed, at 
Jeast during this year. 

The Cuarrman. It is working so well, though at a great cost to 
the taxpayer? 

Secretary Benson. At a great cost; that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Also to the detriment of the cotton exchanges? 

Secretary Benson. That is true. I had an interview with cotton- 
exchange people yesterday on this very question. 

The Cuarreman. Don’t you think that we ought to try to protect 
the cotton exchanges? 

Secretary Benson. I do, sir. I think we ought to protect—try to 
protect our marketing machinery generally—private marketing ma- 
chinery. That is why we are giving it careful study. 

After hearing the views of these various groups we will try to do the 
thing we think is best for the industry. 

The Cuarrman. You realize, of course, that if the method that you 
now employ for the sale of this cotton is continued they will possibly 
. us out of business within the next 12 months; don’t you agree to 
that? 


: Secretary Benson. I am not sure that is true. I would certainly 
ope not. 

e are anxious to get more experience with the wheat program, too, 
before we move into another major commodity. We have only been 


going in it a very few months on wheat and it is a departure from 
past operations. 
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We think we will be in a better position alittle later to judge—to 
make the best judgment on cotton—but I am sympathetic to the posi- 
tion which the cotton exchanges find themselves in. 

The Cuamman. Do you believe that within the next 2 or 3 months 
you will be able to make a deterraination ? 

Secretary Benson. We may be able to. 

The Cuamman. I believe if you ought. to make a determination at 
all it ought to be done before the next cotton year which is about 
August 1. 

Do you think that you could? 

Secretary Benson. I cannot say today just how long it will take, 
but we certainly are studying it. We are hearing the views of the 
very interested groups, both of the trade and of the producers and the 
farm organizations, also. 

’ Fhe CiarrMan. Can you tell me where the chief opposition comes 
rom ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I do not know that I could single it out. 
I think there are some Members of Congress that have expressed some 
oppos'tion to it. 

id vertainly some of the farm groups have registered some oppo- 
sitiou. That is, it is not opposition to the principle involved, it is a 
question of timing, Mr. Chairman, whether we should do it now or 
whether we should have a little more experience on wheat, study it a 
little more, carefully and then probably move just a bit more cautiously, 
if we do move. 

The Cuatrman, Senator Aiken. 

Senator Arken. Mr, Chairman, I realize that there are a good many 
members of this committee who want a chance to ask the Secretary 
some questions, so I am going to forego taking up his time, and the 
time of the committee, at this time. 

I was quite interested in the subject which you brought up; that is, 
the disposal of surplus cotton which is owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

I think this is something which may well warrant a full-scale hear- 
ing and something that we should not undertake to formulate opin- 
ions on just in the few minutes which we may have with the Secretary 
this morning. 

I would particularly hope that the Senator from Mississippi, Sena- 
tor Eastland, who is undergoing dental surgery today, I believe, might 
be present, because I know he has very strong feelings on this point. 

There does seem to be a difference of opinion on it, with producer 
organizations, representing perhaps a couple of million pranueers, tak- 
ing one view, and the cotton exchanges, representing I do not know 
how many people—I suppose there are a few hundred engaged in 
that—taking a very different view. 

I am rather inclined to the Secretary’s desire to get a little more 
experience with the wheat program. I would dislike to see any pre- 
cipitate action taken which might reduce the export of cotton abroad 
in any way. 

It locke to me that once they make the determination, sales for for- 
eign export might reach 7 million bales or even more this year. I am 
not sure of that. About 6,300,000 bales have been sold for export now, 
which is approximately three times what our exports were before we 
embarked on the new program. And we want to sell cotton. 
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We are more concerned with selling the cotton than we are in the 
desires of a comparatively small group of people, although I can see 
their viewpoint. We want to work: toward that direction. 

Secretary Benson. We have felt, too, Mr. Chairman, that we would 
like to look at the whole cotton problem as we make our decision on 


s. 

The question of changing the base for price supports is one item 
I mentioned in the testimony. 

There are several other factors that oe to be appraised at the 
same time. And it may be that the whole thing could be wrapped up 
in one package when we are ready to move. 

I would hope the cotton industry, including the exchanges and the 
producers, would support a well-rounded program. 

Senator Arxen. I have been interested in talking with representa- 
tives of foreign countries who feared when the program was put into 
effect, we would ruin their business. That apprehension seems to be 
allayed. And evidently we are selling cotton for them as well as for 
ourselves when we put the price on a realistic basis. 

That is why I hope we goslowly. 

Secretary Benson. We have Tibet highly gratified with the rela- 
tionship we have been able to build up with foreign takers of our 
cotton. 

An we have been gratified with the volume in which we have been 
= to move it, Mr. Chairman, far beyond, I think, our fondest 

opes. 
natorArkEen. I would like to have a special hearing some day 
where we might go more into detail on this subject. 

The CuHatmrman. That is the reason why I did not go more into 
detail with the Secretary, not only because of lack of time, but I 
desire to give others an apportunity. 

It is my hope to take this matter up more in detail, Mr. Secretary, 
when you come up next week, if you do not get through today. 

Secretary Benson. Or if you would like, when we have completed 
our appraisal of the thing and are about ready to firm up our own 
position, if we could come to you then and present it, we would like 
to do it then. 

The Cuamrman. That would be all right, if it does not take too 
much time, because if any move is to be made, it has to be made to 
begin next, say, August 1, the next end of the cotton year. 

nator Johnston. 

Senator Jonnston. Mr. Secretary, I notice you state here on pa 
1, in your third paragraph, that the farmers’ “realized net income in 
1956 was 5 percent above 1955.” 

Is it not true that 1955 was a very low income, net income for 
farmers ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. As a matter of fact, Senator Johnston, the 
income has been going down, as I think I pointed out, every year but 
two since 1947. 

Senator Jounston. Would it not be well then to put into the record 
here what it was year by year, so we would see just how low even 
1956 was for the farmers? 

Do you not think it would be well to put it in? 

Senretary Benson. We will be happy to put it here. I did not 
mean to infer that we are satisfied with the improvement. We are 
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pleased that we had some improvement. Wé expect more next year 
and we hope we will have some in the years following. 
(The information is as follows :) 


Realized net income of farm operators, United States, 1947-56 


Year: Millions | Year: Millions 
we Se $17, 191 WUD 5 aceon $14, 256 
Ws, iia, Sida 15, 943 SO aa iin chiki eli 13, 
Wai iecrnicccicman eee Fe acik totic ta dheiionsienaisseaiicibcseiioe i 
TIO ka bischi an tsnlntiihiachinshapaliaanttee 12, 857 RE na aineneiiniieinsapimsoaine 11, 340 
Ue ee ou iit 4, WO avi idaad ed oceanic: 11,900 

1 Preliminary. 


Senator Jounston. When you speak of a “5 percent above 1955,” do 
you include in that the soil-bank payments ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is included. 

Senator Jounston. That amounts to about 5 percent—isn’t that 
about what it is? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Senator Jounston. How much does it amount to? 

Secretary Benson. It amounts to 243 million. 

Senator Jonnston. What percentage would that be—about 2 per- 
cent? So in reality the farmers gave up making 100 percent on those 
acres and you are paying him on an average of about 40 percent of 
what they would have produced. And they are out of cultivation for 
the future. And that is 2 percent of the 5 percent you say you have 
increased it. Isn’t that about right? 

Secretary Benson. As a matter of fact, the farmers gave up more 
than they got back. 

Senator Jonnston. Gave up? 

Secretary Benson. At least, they gave up as much as they got back 
because in our soil-bank program we aimed to pay the farmer approxi- 
mately what he would get from those acres net, if he farmed them. 

So there really would be no difference so far as that is concerned. It 
would just about wash out—just about equalize. 

Senator Jounston. He did give up a certain amount of acreage 
in order to get paid out of the soil bank ? 

Secretary Benson. He gave up, we would say, approximately $260 
piles of income for the payments which were made through the soil 

ank. 

Senator Jounston. That was the net you are speaking of ! 

Secretary Benson. The net, that is right. 

Senator Jounsron. Not gross? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

Senator Jounston. Now then, to get the true picture of the farmer, 
would you mind putting in the record a table for the last 4 or 5 years 
of the amount of increased indebtedness of the farmer, the mortgage 
debt of the farmers? | 

Secretary Benson. I think we could provide that. We get annual 
figures—published annually. 

Senator Jounston. I think we should also have right along there 
the amount of interest rates paid and, also, how much he paid in 
interest on that increased amount ? 

Secretary Benson. We will be glad to present the whole picture. 

? Senator Jonnston. To get a Sore picture of the condition of the 
arms. 
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Secretary Benson. We would be glad to put the whole picture in, 
including the change in farm assets generally. 
(The information is as follows :) 


The farm balance sheet, United States, from Jan, 1, 1950 








[In dillions} 
Claims 
Year 

Peal es- | Other Total | Owners’ 

tatedebt| debt debt equities 
it i oa $75.3 $40. 4 $17.8 $133. 5 $5.6 $6.9 $12.5 
inca pacwescat 86.8 46.4 18.1 151.3 6.1 7.0 13.1 
AS a. Ges 96. 0 52:5 18.7 167.2 6.6 7.9 14.5 
SS Res icainicc'sgns epee 96. 6 49.2 19.0 164.8 7.2 8.0 16.0 
SLi keen wheel 94.7 47.4 19.4 161.5 7.7 9.4 17.1 
a A nae 98. 8 47.9 19.8 166.5 8.2 9.5 17.7 
WG scene. lo aeuee 102.7 47.3 20.2 170.2 9.0 9.8 18.8 
Biba cscs cia 106. 4 49. 2 20. 4 176.0 9.8 10.9 20.7 

1 Estimated. 


Note.—Data from Production Economics Research Branch, Agricultural Research Service. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Mortgage interest expenses of farm operators, United States, 1950-56 


Year: Millions | Year: Millions 
BU a nstaiincndea Acataciti lami $264 Oil on ls hid Ee acca lecietial $376 
NE thc date cea cs siuiiennneetalteee aes 291 SR inch aba thc nt cere meiseen Reieagoaiel 410 
a 319 T0G a as edi 22a 429 
eee LE i eB 347 


1 Preliminary. 


. Senator Jounston. With regard to the change of sale of cotton you 
think we should wait a while before we go into that? 

Secretary Benson. We think we will be on firmer ground if we get 
a little more experience with wheat; at least, enough so we can measure 
it accurately before we launch into another major commodity. 

I am hopeful that our experience with wheat will demonstrate the 
wisdom of moving on other commodities, 

Senator Jonnston. These bureaus that have said they would be 
against the change, have they told you why they are against it? 

Secretary Benson. They have all been very reasonable, as they have 
talked to us about it, both those who favor it and those who oppose it. 

They feel that, as I have understood them, generally, that the pro- 
gram is working very well now. They are fearful that it might disrupt 
that. And we are not sure how the other program will work. And 
they would like to get a little more of this surplus cleared out before 
we go into the other program. That is about as I get it. 

Senator Jounston. Have they expressed that they feared it might 
affect the price that they would receive for the cotton? 

Mr. McLain. I think they were more concerned that it might affect 
the sales if we moved out. That is the thing that they are very fearful 


of. That is the producer that I am talking about. 
Senator Jounsron. That would in effect, too, finally affect the price, 
wouldn’t it ? 


Mr. McLarn. That is right. 
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Senator Jounston. Did they mention how it might affect. their 
rice ¢ 
, Secretary Benson. I think most of them would agree it would likely 
result in a slight increase in price. It did in the case of wheat when 
we moved into the wheat program. 

And that in itself might have a tendency to effect. exports, the move- 
ment to the export channels and, also, domestic use. 

Cotton, as you know, is competing very vigorously with manmade 
fibers. 

Senator Jounsron. Mr. Chairman, knowing our time is limited, I 
will pass on. 

The Cuairman. Senator Young. 

Senator Youna. There was a provision written into the agricultural 
bill that passed last May, I believe, or last summer, freezing parity at 
the present levei for certain basic farm commodities and requiring 
the Santas of Agriculture to study parity formulas and report 
back to Congress. 

Have you made that study ? 

Secretary Benson. The study is almost completed. I read only 
yesterday the latest draft of the study. Maybe Dr. Paarlberg could 
comment on that. I think it is due on the 31st of this month—I be- 
lieve we will have it ready. 

Senator Youna. To me that represents the most important piece of 
legislation that Congress could consider this year because if we con- 
tinue with the modernized formula the whole concept of price sup- 
ports will become meaningless. 

On page 2, you state, and I quote: 

Two weeks ago the President submitted the largest agricultural budget in 
history, calling for expenditures next year totaling $5.3 billion. 

And it goes on to quote how much more it was over a year ago. 

Does that include REA loans? 

Secretary Benson. It includes the entire Agricultural Department 
budget—research, soil conservation, everything. 

Senator Younae. The school-lunch program. 

Secretary Benson. The entire program. 

Senator Youne. Does not that give the wrong impression to many 
people reading it, that the ex peidittiis of the Department of Agri- 
culture are this, when many of them are loans and it represents recov- 
eries on many programs where the Department is paid back probably 
- a as it spends? That is true of the Forestry Department, 

ve lieve. 


To state these are all expenditures, do you not think it would be 
unfair to agriculture ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it might be appropriate to add a figure 
for the record indicating what comes in, because there are sales of 
timber, for example, as you mentioned in the Forest Service, such 
sales. 

The comparison between years, however, would make very little 
difference, but it would give, I think, probably a more complete 
picture. 


Senator Youne. REA has a repayment record of practically 100 
percent, too, do they not ¢ 
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Secretary Benson. They have a very good record. I was very 
pleased to find even in the drought areas that the loans were in large 
measure being carried. 

Senator Youne. On page 8 I read this statement : 

Corn farmers and livestock producers are not only carrying their own prob- 
lems, but in addition they are carrying the problem shifted to them by producers 
of wheat and cotton. 

Would you elaborate on that ? 

Secretary Benson. I think I mentioned, Senator, that we have been 
adding a number of counties to the commercial corn area, that the 
production of corn has increased in the noncommercial areas to such 
an extent that under the law they become part of the commercial area. 

And that increase has been largely on acres which have been diverted 
out of cotton and wheat. It has gone into corn. 

Senator Younec. Wheat production has increased outside of the 
regular wheat-producing States in recent years, too? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. Wheat has increased outside of 
the commercial wheat area. 

Senator Youne. For the past several pen corn supports have been 
above wheat supports, too, haven’t they ? 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check that. They are hardly 
comparable—you mean in terms of percentage of parity ? 

Senator Youne. Percent of parity; yes. 

Secretary Benson. I would have to check that to be sure. I could 
not say offhand. 

Senator Youne. This last year corn supports for those who complied 
with acreage allotments were 86 percent of parity, wheat was 8214 
percent, and I think you had about that same ratio in previous years— 
corn supports went a little higher. 

What happened to the acres diverted out of the corn production 
which corn farmers had to divert in order to receive the higher price 
supports ? 

Secanthary Benson. As a matter of fact, there has been an increase 
in soybean acreage. It has been rather substantial. And we have had 
less than 50 percent participation on the part of the farmers in the 
commercial corn area under the acreage control. 

So some farmers have Seabee dinate acreage. The others have 
increased their acreage of corn, you see, because of the low 
participation. 

Senator Younes. Corn farmers have received a higher price sup- 
port than the wheat farmers and in return for that did not have to 
abide by any acreage allotments and quotas, for the most part, have 
they; isn’t that true? 

Secretary Benson. The corn farmer, as you know, feeds the great 
bulk of his corn on his own place and he has chosen not to comply 
with the program. 

Senator Youne. The wheat farmer also raises quite a lot of corn— 
my sons do—and the grass looks greener in the other fellow’s yard. 

e corn farmers have had a better break than the wheat farmers. 
They got a dollar and a quarter price supports if they did not. abide 
by any allotments at all. 

Secretary Benson. That is true. 
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Senator Youne. Do you have a wheat man in the Department of 
Agriculture, an authority on production, a producer, a wheat 
farmer ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir; we do. 

Senator Youne. Who? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I could point to 1 or 2 around this table. 
Mr. McLain is pretty well familiar with go operation, And then 
the head of our Grain Division is Mr. Palmby, who is a practical 
wheat farmer. And we have one man from Kansas, Mr. Ball, who 
has been a substantial wheat grower, who is in the soil bank. 

Senator Young. I have the highest respect for Mr. McLain, but the 
production of wheat in Iowa, his home State, is practically nil. 

Mr. McLarn. We produce quite a little wheat and understand the 
problem of the wheatgrower. 

Senator Youne. Your wheat production is about as low as any 
State in the Union. 

Mr. McLatn. That is correct. 

Senator Youne. Did you ever raise any wheat yourself? 

Mr. McLarn. Yes. 

Senator Youne. How much? 

Mr. McLain. Above the 15 acres. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Young, I do not claim to be a great 
North Dakota wheatgrower, but I have grown wheat a great part of 
my life, dryland and irrigated wheat as well, and was riding a header 
stick when I was 16 years of age. You know what that means; oper- 
ated the binder on the irrigated land. So T have been rather close to 
it all of my life. 

Senator Youne. You spoke of Mr. Palmby. How much wheat has 
heraised? Heisa good man, too. 

Secretary Benson. He isa good man. 

Senator Youne. Has he raised any wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. He has been chairman of the State committee, 
and as a general farmer I think has had some wheat. I do not know 
how many acres. 

Senator Youna. He does not come from the wheat area ? 

Secretary Benson. He comes from Minnesota. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Palmby comes from the southwestern part of 
Minnesota. There is some wheat there, but he is a rather well-versed 
man in wheat production. I would vouch for his ability to be fair in 
his judgment on wheat. 

Senator Youne. The point I am trying to make is that we do not 
have a real authority on wheat production in the Department, like you 
have corn people, and everyone else there. You have Mr. Ball now, 
who is a good wheat producer. If you would only elevate him to a 
more important position, I do not think you would be continuing to 
make these statements which are offensive to wheat farmers. 

Mr. Secretary, you often make them—statements that make a wheat 
farmer really mad. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry for that. 

Senator Youna. I think that statement there—— 

Secretary Benson. There are statements that make me a bit mad, 
but I think that is inevitable. But seriously though—I was joking in 
part—but seriously, we aim to have on our staff and in the Department 
men who are fully acquainted with these various programs and the 
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practical operation of farming. And I think we have a pretty good 
cross section of agriculture represented in the Department. 

Senator Youna. I wish we had more time. I shall not now take 
any more time. 

Secretary Benson. I will be glad to discuss it with you in detail. 
If you have a good man to recommend, maybe we cond put him in 
when a vacancy occurs, 

Senator Youna. Thank you. This statement in your presentation 
is a bit offensive to wheat farmers. Thank you. 

The CuHairmMan, All right. 

Senator Holland, I think you suggested that you would yield to 
Senator Symington. 

Senator Hotianp. T yield to Senator Symington. I do have a 
written statement left bv Senator Eastland. 

The Cuatrman. I will call Senator Eastland in a few minutes. 

Senator Symington. 

Senator Hotianp. I yield to Senator Symington. 

Senator Symrneron. I am grateful to the distinguished Senator 
from the great State of Florida for his courtesy. 

Mr. Secretary, Mr. Chairman, as I previously said, I have a great 
many questions to ask the Secretary of Agriculture. However, be- 
cause of limitation of time this morning, I do not intend to pursue 
those questions. 

T would hope that the chairman would make it possible for me to get 
an opportunity to question, the Secretary sometime in the future. 

But I do have here several letters that I would like to make part of 
the record. One is a letter of January 24, to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and T simply give him a record of some articles that were 
printed in the Springfield News Leader and Springfield Leader Press. 

One is an editorial. I do this because these articles and editorials 
point out that the Secretary stated to Congressman Brown, our dis- 
tinguished Congressman in the Seventh District of Missouri, that he 
was not up on the situation in Missouri at the time he talked to 
Congressman, Brown. 

eee Benson. May I comment on that point? Or would you 

refer 
' Senator Symrneton. IT would prefer to finish and then you can make 
any comment, Mr. Secretary, that you care to. 

Secretary Benson. Because I think that is in error and I think the 
transcript of my statement will show that it is in error. 

(The letter referred to above is as follows :) 





JANUARY 24, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra TAFT BENSON, 


Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SecreTary: In articles and editorials in Missouri papers, it states 
that you told Congressman Brown you were not aware of the situation in 
Missouri. 

First, I would be interested in knowing who was aware of it and nevertheless 
put the stopper on drought aid that has resulted in thousands of Missouri farmers 
being forced out of business while farmers in other States were being aided. 

Second, in order that you should know the facts, I attach hereto out of the 
record an article from the Springfield News-Leader of January 13 and an edito- 
rial from the Springfield Leader-Press of January 14 with respect to this problem. 
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Please read these as I plan to question you about-this matter when you come 
before our committee next Tuesday, and we could make no progress unless you 
were informed. 

Sincerely, 
Sruart SYMINGTON. 


(For attachments, see Congressional Record, January 23, 1957, 
pp. 813-814.) 

Senator Symrneton. I have the transcript of your statement here, 
and I would like to submit a portion of that transcript, the colloquy 
before the House Agriculture Committee on January 7, 1957, as part 
of the record. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that be included. 

The CaarrMan. It is so ordered. 

(The excerpt is as follows :) 


ExcerPt FrRoM CoLLoQuy BEFrorRE House AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE, JANUARY 7, 
1957 


The CHAIRMAN, I have one other thing, and then I want to call on some of 
the other members of the committee. 

I would like to go into the drought situation. I had a situation called to my 
attention which existed in Missouri where you had some of your people to go out 
and survey a certain area, and everyone in the community understood that your 
representatives were recommending that these people would havea certain num- 
ber of cows, or whatever it was, or 32 head of cows, put in the drought area pro- 
gram, and that under it these farmers could receive some relief. They had a 
short crop and a bad situation and I understand the situation has grown worse 
since that time. 

I would like to ask you on behalf of those Missouri farmers to send another 
team to survey the situation avain, to the end that they might be given some 
future consideration in the matter. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we are constantly reviewing the drought 
situation in all of the States affected, 2s you know. We are trying to operate the 
program efficiently and effectively and as you know, the President is making a 
tour next week down into those areas, and we are holding a meeting—a Great 
Plains meeting at Wichita for a peried of 3 days—at which there will be repre- 
sentatives from all of the Great Plains States, including Missouri, and this whole 
program will be reviewed. Certainly, if there is any evidence that we have made 
any errors, we will try to correet them. 

We have a drought committee in the Department on which there are repre- 
sentatives of Congress, and we are trying to do the thing that is right on this 
drought program. 

It is a difficult thing to administer, but I think, generally speaking, it has 
worked quite well. We did put, as L remember, 80 counties in Missouri in for 
relief under the acreage reserve. I made that announcement down there on 
the ground. 

The CHAIRMAN. This area which I have in mind is in Congressman Brown’s 
district, or in his area, and he has had a great number of communications from 
the farmers out there relating to the situation. I wonder if you are telling us 
now that you will have somebody survey the situation again? 

Secretary Benson. The usual procedure is for the governor of the State to 
make a recommendation to the President, and then the President asks us to make 
the investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has that been done? 

Mr. Brown. That has been done. The governor has made 2 requests, and your 
= representatives came into the counties, and it was their feeling that they would 
recommend to the Department that our area be included. However, we were 
denied, and that was the last information from the Department. The governor 
then cailed a meeting of the State drought committee, and the State drought 
committee recommended unanimously that the governor ask again for immediate 
help for the counties which the representative visited. 

Secretary BENSON. How long ago was that? 

Mr. Brown. That was on the date of December 18, I believe. 

Secretary BENSON. I see. 
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Mr. Brown. To date we have heard nothing. About 75 percent of our farmers 
are out of hay right now, or will be out by February 1. We normally do not pro- 
duce any grain and we have to buy grain from other sources. So, they are really 
in a bad situation. 

Secretary Benson. We shall be very glad to take another look at it. Of course, 
it often happens that we do not approve all the recommendations made by the 
State committee. We are trying to review all of these honestly and objectively 
and approve those that we think meet the standards which have been set out by 
our drought committee. However, we shall be glad to take another look at it, 
if it is your wish. 

Mr. Brown. I certainly wish you would. 

Mr. BENson. Our drought committee is planning a review of the drought con- 
ditions in various counties in Missouri to see if additional counties have met 
the standards for designation as counties eligible for grazing of soil bank acreage 
reserve acres due to drought. 

Ninety-three counties in Missouri have already been designated as eligible for 
grazing. This amounts to 303,483 acres. 


Senator Symineron. I have a letter that I wrote to the Secretary 
of Agriculture on January 16, if I may read it. 

On January 8 I wrote you requesting information on four points in accordance 
with the attached copy. 

On January 15 I received a letter from your Mr. Wesley D’Ewart replying to 
my letter to you. Surely, Mr. D’Ewart knows his letter does not answer 2 of the 


4 points raised. He gives no information whatever on items 1 and 3 as con- 
tained in my letter to you. * 


Chairman Ellender tells me I have a right to the information requested, and, 
therefore, I would appreciate receiving the answer to the point at your earliest 
opportunity and, also, a reply to my other letter to you of the same date, copy 
attached. 

The letter of January 8 referred to requested the following informa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, I sent a copy to you: 

One, the date of request for assistance by each State which subse- 
quently was given assistance. 

Two, the date on which each State was designated as eligible for 
drought assistance. 

‘ Three, the specific types of drought assistance requested by each 
tate. 

And, four, the amount by types of drought assistance given in each 
State during the calendar year 1956. 

I would like to, if I may, Mr. Chairman, ask unanimous consent that 
this correspondence be made a part of the record. 

The Cuamrman. Without objection it is so ordered. 
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(The correspondence is as follows :) ‘ 
JANUARY 16, 1957. 
Hon. Ezga TAFT BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SecrETARY: On January 8 I wrote you requesting information on 
four points, in accordance with the attached copy. 

On January 15 I received a letter from your Mr. Wesley D’Ewart, replying to 
my letter to you. 

Surely Mr. D’Ewart knows his letter does not answer 2 of the 4 points I raised. 
He gives no information whatever on items 1 and 3 as contained in my letter to 
you. 

Chairman Ellender of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry tells 
me I have a right to the information requested; and therefore I would appre- 
ciate receiving the answers to the points brought up at your earliest opportunity ; 
and also a reply to my other letter to you of the same day, copy attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
Stuart SyMINGTON. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 14, 1957. 
Hon. STUART SYMINGTON, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR SYMINGroN: Your letter of January 8 addressed to the Secre- 
tary, Ezra Taft Benson, has been referred to me for reply. 

I am enclesing three tables which I think will give you the information you 
desire. Table No. 1 gives the States designated under Public Law 875, the date 
of designation, and the kind of assistance and date such assistance was made 
available. Our records are kept on a fiscal year basis and not on an annual basis. 
Where there is a continuing disaster, the emergency disaster designation holds 
over and does not have to be renewed the beginning of the new fiscal year. 

Table No. 2 shows the amount of the loans, feed and hay programs from July 
1, 1956, through December 31, 1956. 

Table No. 3 is a summary of the same information for the years 1954, 1955, and 
through November 30, 1956. 

I trust this gives you the information you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
Westey A. D’ Ewart, 
Assistant to the Director, Agricultural Credit Services. 


Kind of assistance and date made available 





Date of 
States designated under Public Law 875 designation 

Feed grain Hay and 

roughage 
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JANUARY 8, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 


Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Please send me at your earliest convenience the follow- 
ing information re Federal drought assistance during calendar year 1956: 


1. Date of requests for drought assistance by each State which subsequently 
Was given assistance. 


2. Date on which each State was designated eligible for drought assistance. 
3. The specific types of drought assistance requested by each State. 


4. The amount by types of drought assistance given in each State during 
calendar year 1956. 


With appreciation, 
Sincerely, 
Stuart SYMINeTON. 

Senator Symrneron. On January 8, I wrote a letter to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture after obtaining approval from you to write it, 
because my staff was told that the information would not be furnished 
unless it was made in a formal request which I, therefore, made. 

That letter is short and I would like to read it. 


As a member of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Mr. 


Secretary, may I respectfully request the following information at your earliest 
convenience. 


One, what amount of money did farmers in each State receive under the soil- 
bank program during 1956? 


And two, what were the 10 largest individual payments made to individuals 


or corporations in each State under the soil-bank program, and who were the 
recipients of these payments? 


I have had no reply to that correspondence, that letter of January 
8, as yet. 
"On Wednesday, January 23, 1957, the United States Department 


of Agriculture put out a press release, and apparently it was put 
out by one Mr. Kenneth Scott. 


Is Mr. Scott here? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, he is. 

Senator Symrneton. Will he rise? 

Mr. Scott, I understand—I tried to get hold of you—you talked to 
a member of my staff. 

Mr. Scorr. I have on frequent occasions. 

Senator Symineton. That member of my staff, my administrative 
assistant, said that you told him that loud talk would not help us in 
this problem. 

May I assure you that never have I raised by voice to any member 
of the Department of Agriculture, nor to the best of my knowledge 
has any member of my staff. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this report, this press release which I consider 
not personally insulting to me but an insult to the people of Missouri 
whom I represent, I would like, if I may, to make part of the record 
at this point. 

I ask unanimous consent. 

The CuatrmMAn. Without objection it may be—— 

Senator Tuyr. Before the consent is given what does that statement 
contain, what is in it? What does it refer to? You are putting a 
lot in the record the content of which we have no knowledge. 

Senator Symineton. I would say to the Senator from Minnesota, 
that as I understand it, time is limited. I would be very glad if he 
will allow me the time to read the statement, if he would like. 
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Senator Turz. Mr. Chairman, if the Senator would please just give 
an expression of what the statement embodies, it might be more 
enlightening to me. I would not consent, if you are going to take time 
to read that, plus a lot of other material, ieomees we are all sitting 
here anxious to have an opportunity to question. 

Secretary Benson. May I say this—— 

Senator Ture. If you could outline briefly what is in the article. 

Senator Symineron. I will read the highlights of it. 

The Cuarrman. The Secretary is acquainted with the statement and 
states he has no objection to it being put in the record. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Chairman, I think members of the committee 
ought to know what the letter relates to. 

enator Tuysr. All I was making inquiry about is that. I do not 
want to have that statement read, because I would not consent to that 
much time being given to this first interrogation period. 

Senator Symrneron. Inasmuch as I refer to the press release—it is 
not a letter—at the same time I will pass the press release over to the 
Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. That will be splendid. 

Senator Symineron. Will that be all right? 

Senator Ture. That will be splendid. 

Senator Symineron. I would like to read a brief statement with 
respect to the press release of Mr. Benson. This statement is in reply 
to— 

Secretary Benson. The press release of Mr. Scott. 

Senator Symineron. Does he work for you? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Symrneron. Do you accept the responsibility of those who 
work for you? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; generally speaking. 

Senator Symrneron. What do you mean “generally speaking” ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I am very proud of the men who work for me. 

Senator Symrneron. Is it not your press release? 

Secretary Benson. I read the press release and I think it is a 
statement of fact, as I understand it. 

(The press release is as follows :) 


Unitrep StTates DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WASHINGTON, January 28, 1957. 
NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS 


In response to reporters’ requests for comment on Senator Stuart Symington’s 
allegations that Missouri is entitled to more drought aid, Kenneth Scott, Director 
of Agricultural Credit Services, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
Chairman of the USDA National Drought Committee, today issued the following 
statement : 

“There has been a great deal of comment concerning the severity of the drought 
in Missouri and about declaring the State a major disaster area. 

“Every request for assistance which the Department has received from the 
State of Missouri has been handled in exactly the same manner as requests 
received from other States. Field surveys are made in all such States by men 
who are thoroughly familiar with the applicable laws and policies and who have 
had many years of agricultural experience. All of the facts submitted by the 
individual States, those developed during field surveys, and all other information 
available to the Department is carefully and impartially analyzed and considered 
by members of the Department’s National Drought Committee. These are career 
employees of the Department who have a broad knowledge of agricultural con- 
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ditions and are entirely competent to recommend actions consonant to the infor- 
mation before them. We intend to continue to give the farmers of Missouri 
every bit of Federal aid to which they are entitled under Federal law and to 
administer the programs in sympathy and understanding. 

“It has been a consistent policy in the administration of emergency programs 
to consider carefully any new evidence that is submitted by a State in support 
of a request for reconsideration of a major disaster designation and to review 
our decision if conditions in the area worsen. Furthermore, resurveys of areas 
are made whenever it is represented that conditions have worsened since the 
previous field inspection. In keeping with this policy resurveys have been made 
in certain areas of Missouri during the past few months and, since representa- 
tion has been made that conditions have worsened since the last survey, arrange- 
ments have been made to send an experienced man again into the State to review 
conditions there. 

“Missouri farmers have already received Federal emergency assistance total- 
ing over $32 million from Department of Agriculture disaster programs in the 
fiseal years 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 (through November 30, 1956). This has 
been aid in the form of emergency credit, feed and hay assistance, and free food 
distribution. As a result of a recent survey, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
declared 28 counties in Missouri eligible for emergency loans through the facil- 
ities of the Farmers’ Home Administration under Public Law 38. 

“Throughout the past several months when spokesmen for the State have been 
vigorous in their efforts to get large Federal-aid programs into operation we 
have not been informed that the State officials have taken any steps to have 
State funds appropriated to aid their farm people in meeting drought problems. 

“Senator Symington should be reminded that Public Law 875 under which he 
has been seeking aid, states that its purpose is to provide a means of assistance 
by the Federal Government to State and local governments in carrying out their 
responsibilities to alleviate suffering and damage resulting from major disasters. 
It seems to me that it would be very timely for the State officials to demonstrate 
their expressed concern about the plight of their farm people by taking some 
positive steps to provide some State-aid programs. 

“When Missouri asked that 93 of her counties be designated as major disaster 
areas, the Department agreed to send men to make a suryey of the worst counties 
in the State as selected by the Missouri Disaster Committee. Findings of this 
survey, made late in November 1956, and reports received from the State officials 
as well as from the Department’s representatives show that pasture conditions 
have been very poor in many counties since last summer. On the other hand, 
information furnished to the Department by officials of the State of Missouri 
contain estimates of 1946 hay production ranging from 72 to 80 percent of normal. 
These estimates show that the 1956 production of feed grains is one of the largest 
in the history of the State. In applying the uniform policies for major disaster 
designation to the reported conditions in Missouri we have failed to find a 
justifiable basis for declaring a major disaster, as contemplated under Public 
Law 875, exists in the State of Missouri. 

“Senator Symington’s zeal in his attempt to bring Federal aid to his State 
might be commendable, but he can hardly be serious in his talk of feed shortages 
when he knows that in 1956 Missouri produced nearly 179 percent of her 1945-54 
10-year average for wheat; 133 percent of her 10-year average for corn: 117 
percent for oats; 186 percent for soybeans; and nearly 400 percent for barley. 
Of all the important crops, only in hay did Missouri fall below the 10-year 
average, and even there, production was 84 percent of the average. 

“The Senator from Missouri speaks of cattlemen forced to sacrifice their 
herds, yet the official record shows that there were just as many cattle and 
calves on feed in Missouri on January 1, 1957, as there were a year earlier, and 
52,000 head more than the 1951-55 average for the State. 

“Senator Symington speaks of the distress in milkshed area, yet the fluid milk 
and cream report for January 1957 shows that in November 1956, the last month 
for which complete figures are available, the average daily sales of whole milk 
in Missouri marketing areas are above those of a year ago. In the St. Louis 
marketing area average daily sales are 102 percent of sales in the same month 
last year. In the Ozarks, Mo.-Ark., area, 116 percent; in the Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kans., area, 105 percent; in the Neosho Valley, Kans-Mo., area, 107 percent. 
In fact, Missouri’s total milk production for calendar year 1956 was not only 
above 1955 production but well above 5- and 10-year averages. 

“We in the Department of Agriculture are not unsympathetic with the eco- 
nomic problems of the farmers of Missouri. We know that rising feed prices 
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mean reduced profits and frequently financial loss. "We know also that pastures 
have been severely damaged by the lack of rain. To help meet this problem the 
Department has permitted grazing on the soil-bank acreage reserve in 90 of the 
State’s 114 counties. Farmers’ Home Administration loans are available to assist 
eligible farmers who are unable to get needed credit from other lenders. 

“If the Department’s resurvey shows that conditions in Missouri now justify a 
major disaster designation in any part of the State, steps will be taken prompely 
to provide sympathetically the additional assistance authorized under the law.” 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you very much. : 

This statement is in reply to one issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Wednesday, January 23, with respect to my con- 
tinued protests about the way the drought-aid situation is being 
handled in Missouri by the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Secretary Benson’s latest effort to justify discrimination against 
Missouri farmers in his administration of the drought program, as 
released by one of his men on January 23, is most misleading. 

This statement says in part: 


Missouri farmers have already received Federal emergency assistance totaling 
over $32 million from Department of Agriculture disaster programs in the fiscal 
years 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 up to November 30. This has been aid in the 
form of emergency credit, feed, and hay assistance, and free food distribution. 

What he did not say was that, since July 1, 1955, little or no new 
emergency credit, and not 1 cent of assistance for a pound of hay, or 
grain, has been alluwed a Missouri farmer; and we are talking about 
drought conditions today—not in 1954. 

The free food distribution comment referred to in this drought re- 
lease statement has nothing to do with the drought program; and I 
am told amounts to but some $30,000. 

At the same time Mr. Benson refused Missouri farmers such aid 
as provided by the Congress, he has been pouring it into other States, 
including some which border on Missouri. 

Drought doesn’t end at a State boundary. 

The Department of Agriculture has described Missouri as a State 
having extreme drought, the worst category listed for any State. 

In his January 23 press release, Mr. Benson says: 

As a result of a recent survey, the Secretary of Agriculture has declared 
28 counties in Missouri elegible for emergency loans through the facilities of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration under Public Law 38. 

What he does not say, however, is that the emergency loan approval 
came only last week, after many months efforts on the part of some 
of us to obtain that approval. 


As Greene County agent, Clyde Clubb, recently emphasized, no 
hay program— 


eould get rolling in less than 5 or 6 weeks, but by that time it would be too late. 


Steadily worsening drought conditions m Missouri were first called 
to the attention of Mr. Benson personally when he met. with the Mis- 
souri Drought. Committee on October 10, but inspectors were not, sent 
to the State uwatil the latter part of November; and then only follow- 
ing a personal trip to Washington by Missouri commissioner of agri- 
culture, Clelle Carpenter. 

Secretary Benson continues in the press release of January 23: 


It would be very timely for the State officials to demonstrate their expressed 


eoncern about the plight of the farm people by taking some positive steps to 
provide some State aid programs. 
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Throughout the past several months when spokesmen for the State had been 
vigorous in their efforts to get large Federal aid programs into operation, we 
have not been informed that the State officials have taken any steps to have 
State funds appropriated to aid their farm people in meeting drought problems. 

This statement is misleading and Mr. Benson should know it, because 
he also knows that on Tuesday of last week, the day before he an- 
nounced this emergency credit for 28 counties, Missouri Governor, 
James T. Blair, Jr., personally called on Mr. Benson in Washington. 
At that time Governor Blair asked for specific suggestions as to what 
more the State could do. . 

Mr. Benson knows, and the record so shows, that for many months 
former Governor Donnelly and the Missouri congressional delegation 
have been sending continuous pleas to him, to his aids, and even to 
President Eisenhower, himself, urging that something be done in 
this tragic matter. 

In fact, Mr. Chairman, in Governor Donnelly’s wire of October 23 
to President Eisenhower, the Governor stated : 

My staff members and I will be available to meet with your representatives 
at any time and I urge immediate action * * *. 

In his inaugural address in Jefferson City, January 14, Governor 
Blair stated that he intended to ask for an emergency drought fund 
so Missouri could continue to meet its fair responsibility. A. bill to 
cover this recommendation is already in the Missouri State Senate, 
S. 49; and is due for hearing this week. 

The implications from Mr. Benson, therefore, that the officials of 
Missouri have not taken any steps or expressed concern is not correct— 
and the record so proves. 

We Missourians are very proud of our record on State drought aid. 
We challenge Mr. Benson, or anyone else, to show any State that has 
done better, or even as much, in percentage of cash drought appro- 
priation as against assistance from the Federal Government. 

Although we are not sure, we are told that the appropriations of 
Missouri for drought aid are more than that of all other States 
combined. 

This press release of Mr. Benson then uses figures showing good 
production of grain in Missouri last year as an excuse for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture not designating Missouri counties for grain 
assistance. 

The 1954 Census of Agriculture shows that the 28 counties most 
seriously affected by the drought have an average of only 1.4 percent 
of their land in corn; and this production is almost entirely for silage. 

Because of the terrain in these counties, other grains are simi- 
larly light. 

The emergency drought program is supposedly designed to aid beef 
and dairy farmers, so that they can carry their foundation herds 
through to normal seasons. 

The fact that a grain farmer in another area of the State had a 
good crop does not help the dairy farmer who depends upon pasture 
to carry him through to December 15. 

When the drought came this year, the latter had to start buying 
and feeding grain and hay in July and August. 

The figures of the Department of Agriculture show that Missouri 
cpg were in as bad condition as any of the 12 States which were 

esignated for hay and grain assistance; in fact, only 2 of these 12 
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States—Texas and Oklahoma—were ranked-as low as Missouri in 
percentage of normal pasture. 

Mr. Benson’s release then says, “Senator Comingion ran hardly be 
serious in his talk of feed shortages,” and then he gives figures for 
feed production in all Missouri. 

Again this is misleading, because as Mr. Benson should know, the 
drought-stricken parts of Missouri are largely pastureland, with ve 
little grain production—and pastureland and hay production in this 
area were practically nil during the latter half of 1956. 

In addition, the percentages which Mr. Benson gives in this release 
are estimated; and in the interest of aceuracy the release should have 
so stated, in my opinion. 

Mr. Benson’s release then questions my statement that cattlemen 
have been forced to sacrifice their herds and gives as the reason the 
fact that there were just as many cattle and calves in Missouri on 
January 1, 1957, as there were a year earlier. 

Again, he uses figures for the whole State, not just the drought 
area. Mr. Benson’s approach to the problem would appear to be 
like that of a man who, because of his fondness for hoarding wealth, 
refuses to let a doctor operate on his sick child, on the grounds his 
other children are abnormally healthy. 

Now as to the facts: 

The Producers’ Creamery Co. with plants in Springfield, Monett, 
Cabool, Eldorado Springs, and Lebanon in the drought-stricken 
southwest section of Missouri have already lost 6 percent of their 
patrons—660 to be exact—in 1956. 

These farmers, in the main operating family-size farms, were forced 
to sell their herds. 

The same loss in milk patrons is reported by the other creameries 
in this area. 

Mr. Benson's own Department, in figures released on January 11 
and 17 of this month, shows that the above statements he released 
on Missouri milk production tell only part of the story, and are 
therefore misleading. 

According to USDA reports, in December 1956, Missouri milk pro- 
duction was 6 million pounds below the same month in 1955, this at 
the same time that 5 of the States receiving drought assistance 
showed an increase in milk production. 

It is welcome news that under the growing pressure of officials and 
citizens of Missouri Mr. Benson is now sending another inspector to 
the drought-stricken counties of our State. 

Mr. Benson can have the dubious satisfaction, however, of knowi 
that in recent months his policies have removed hundreds of mall 
Missouri farmers from their land. 

We trust that the recommendations of any additional inspectors 
who come to Missouri will be followed in Washington—and not be 
overruled by centralized Agriculture there, as we understand were the 
recommendations of the previous inspectors who visited Missouri. 

What worries me as much as anything else with respect to Mr. 
Benson’s latest statement about Missouri, is his doubt that I was 
serious in the matter. 

How can any representative of the people in a State not be serious 
when conditions in that State are as follows: 
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(1) Farmers in large areas of Missouri are being forced to sell their 
foundation herds because they have no feed. 

(2) These farmers see large quantities of this feed in Government 
storage. They know also that Mr. Benson is constantly bemoaning 
the size of these surplus stocks. 

(3) These Missouri farmers look across State boundaries into 
Kansas and Oklahoma and see farmers in those States feed grain 
supplied them by their Government, help which has been repeatedly 
denied to our farmers in Missouri, over these tragic months. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for the indul- 
gence of you and the committee for letting me make this statement. 

And my final remarks to the distinguished Secretary of Agriculture 
in reply to the observation that I was not serious about the matter, 
in the press release he approved apparently, or put out, I want to 
assure Mr. Benson that I am very serious seas this matter. 

Thank you. 

Secretary Benson. I have no desire to prolong any controversy of 
his opinion regarding the drought program in Missouri. 

I just would like to say this, from the very time we started the 
drought program our effort and our objective has been to treat every 
State affected by drought fairly and honestly. 
ane, associates have those instructions and have concurred in them 

Thave no doubt but what we have made some mistakes. But our 
aim has been to appraise every situation on the basis of its merits and 
to show no favoritism to any State or to any section or to any 
group. 

That is our policy; that has been our objective; and our aim and 
our practice, and that will continue to be. 

This fact in Missouri, it seems to me, only points up the wisdom 
of the suggestion that has been made and the recommendation which 
has been made that these programs should be a State and local 
programs and not a Federal program only. 

IT appreciate what Missouri has done. We have had a number of our 

ple out there. My Under Secretary is a native of our State. He 
as been out there. 

We have felt that the action we have taken is based on the facts in 
the case. And we were justified in the action we have taken. 

We know the picture changes from day to day. That is why we 
send fieldmen out again and again to reappraise the situation. 

I can assure you that not at any time have I or any of my people 
knowingly discriminated against Missouri or any part of the State. 
And neither will we in all of the days to come regardless of what 
you or anyone else says. 

Senator Symrneton. I appreciate your comments, Mr. Secretary. 
T believe, however, that the record, not I, challenges your statement. 

You were the one that brought up the fact that your Under Secre- 
tary is a native of Missouri, not I. 

But I will say as long as you have brought it up, that we in our 
State, especially, are regretful of what we think and what we believe 
the record proves is the discrimination that has consistently been 
used against the State of Missouri. 
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I gave up high seniority on the Committee an Public Works hoping 
that I could get closer to the club that is apparently operating this 
program by joining this committee. 

I want to thank you again, Mr, Chairman, for letting me express 
my opinion which i intend to continue to express on the floor of the 
United States Senate. 

Secretary Benson. May I say there is no club. 

And may I say also that there are four Members of the Congress 
that have eae named as consultants to the committee and have on 
occasion met with us—Senator Anderson, Senator Schoeppel from 
your own body, and two Members of the House of Representatives. 

We consult with them even when they do not meet with the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Symineton. I do not intend to pursue this colloquy with 
Mr. Benson because the members of the committee have already been 
too kind to me. 

But I would respectfully request that sometime in the relatively near 
future that the Secretary of Agriculture be instructed to come before 
this committee, in order that the facts can be developed with respect 
to the subject that we are discussing at this time. 

And I thank the chairman and I thank the Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Thye. 

Mr. Morse. I think that along with this statement it ought to be 
made clear to the committee and in the record. 

Senator Symineton. Will the witness identify himself? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Morse, Under Secretary. 

The Cuarrman. He is known. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morse. This is not the work of an individual or two or three 
individuals in the Department of Agriculture. It is the ultimate 
responsibility, ~aaualin of the Secretary. But in addition to the 
work of appraising these drought situations against the law and the 
responsibility we have under the law, measuring them, when these re- 
quests come to the Department of Agriculture, we have a very broad 
drought committee, made up of representatives of different agencies 
like the Extension Service, and Soil Conservation Service, Farmers’ 
Home Administration, and other agencies that have first-hand in- 
formation from the field, and who are constantly in touch with the 
developments in agriculture. 

This committee meets regularly and examines these requests, and 
does their best to do an honest, conscientious job in connection with 
them. 

It is only after they have completed their work that the recommen- 
dations come forward to me and to the Secretary, Mr. Benson. 

And we are very appreciative of the work of this committee. And 
it has been very seldom that we have departed from their recommen- 
dations. 

There have been departures at times, but in the main, we have based 
our judgments on the work of this broad committee, and the recom- 
mendations which they make. 
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I am not unfamiliar with this situation at Wichita. I was asked 
if representatives from the Springfield area might meet with me or 
the Secretary. 

Senator Symrnecron. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHarmman: Jiist a moment, Senator. 

Mr. Morse. I met with this group and we had a very, I thought. 
constructive discussion of the situation, particularly that in the 
Springfield area. 

And in keeping with the Secretary’s statement, I believe we have 
this week a man in the area again to reappraise the situation. 

Senator Symrneron. Again, I do not want to prolong this colloquy 
but some of the statements have intrigued me. 

With all due respect to the assertions of desire, I think the record 
is the important thing—the record on what has been done to meet the 
drought in Missouri as against what has been done in other States and 
the record that of all the ASC county committeemen who were dis- 
charged in the whole United States, 29 percent were discharged in the 
State of Missouri. 

And the record is that under the recommendation of Secretary Ben- 
son, the President visited States where the drought problem is not as 
severe as in Missouri by their own records. And, also, the fact that 
the people of Springfield asked to see President Eisenhower, or Sec- 
retary Benson, when they went to Wichita. They were allowed to see 
the Under Secretary. 

They not only did not see the President, they didn’t see the Sec- 
retary. 

I am very interested in all of these protestations given this morning, 
but let us look at the record and correct the facts. 

The Carman. You will be given that opportunity, I may say. 

Senator Thye. 

Secretary Benson. I was going to say all of our judgments are made 
on the record. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Secretary Benson. 

Is there any other way of reducing the overall production in this 
Nation other than a reduction in the number of acres that we harvest 
annually, that is, so far as it affects man’s accomplishments ? 

Elements of weather, of course, are something that can drastically 
reduce the production in any given calendar year. But it is the num- 
ber of acres that we do not harvest annually that affects the actual 
ee age ren of the reduction on the overall production in our 

vation. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, there are other things that could have 
an effect on it. For example, adjustments in land use, less intensive 
use of some lands. 

The more extensive use would have a direct bearing on the overall 
output. For example, in some of the drought areas, where land has 
been plowed up and planted to wheat, or sorghum grains—if those 
lands were back in permanent cover, in grass, it would have a net 
effect probably in reducing overall production. 

In other words, if we moved in the direction in some areas of more 
extensive and less intensive cultivation it would have an effect. 

Senator Tuyr. Then may I ask, is there a program now that is 
moving in that general direction ? 
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Secretary Benson. Yes. Our Great Plains- program generally is 
aimed in that direction, particularly in the 10 Great Plains States. 

Senator Ture. In just which manner are you proceeding ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Let me ask Mr. Morse to comment on that. 

Senator Ture. Does that come under existing conservation, or soil 
bank, or any of the programs enacted relative to the soil bank phase 
of our curtailment in oer 

Secretary Benson. This is happening under existing legislation. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. And legislation enacted in the last session of the 
last Congress, also, which is the only legislation additional that we 
needed for the Great Plains program. 

Senator Ture. Just what are you doing under that? 

Mr. Morse. First of all—there are many activities—but first of all, 
the classification of lands to the proper use of the lands by the farmers, 
to get land into grass that is now being cultivated, to make that kind 
of adjustment. 

And there will be financial assistance, too. 

Senator Tuyr. That is under the conservation phase of it or the 
reserve acreage program ? 

Mr. Morse. That is in addition to the other helps which I referred 
to, directly incorporated in the Great Plains program. 

But in addition the soil bank program, conservation reserve, will 
be very helpful and will be used, being accepted by the farmers to 
make the adjustment. 

Senator Ture. But the direct main reduction in our corn acreage 
would have to come through the administration of your soil bank 
program ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. In both phases however, because both will oper- 
ate on corn. 

Senator Ture. What do you mean by both phases? 

Mr. Morse. In both the acreage reserve and conservation reserve 
because there are thin hillsides and thin land—not only in the com- 
mercial corn areas but outside of the commercial corn areas that we 
have assurances will move into the conservation reserve and thus help 
in reducing the total corn output. 

Senator Ture. There was no possibility of any great accomplish- 
ment in allotting certain numbers of acres to the planting of cotton, 
if that acreage was allowed to go into some other production, whether 
it be corn, as is possible in some areas, or feed grains, as is possible in 
other-areas. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Senator Thye, that the records pretty 
well indicate that by taking acres out of a few basic crops you do not 
get an overall reduction in production, because those acres go into 
other crops as you have indicated. 

Senator Ture. That is right. 

Secretary Benson. Feed grains and sorghums and things of that 
sort. 

Senator Tuyrz. Then we are right back to the question of the im- 
portance of the soil bank. 

Secretary Benson. That is right, and the importance of the expand- 
ing markets at home and abroad to take more of the total possible 
output of agriculture. 

Senator Ture. Public Law 480 is, of course, one important legisla- 
tive enactment in the disposal of your surplus stocks abroad. 
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However, that is a subsidized program. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Taryn. And, therefore, it has many future hazards. 

Secretary Benson. Except part of those funds, foreign currencies, 
which we use, are used for market development. We are hoping that 
some of the doors that are being opened under Public Law 480 are 
doors that will stay open after Public Law 480 is discontinued; that 
our exports will continue to show a favorable result from the 480 

rogram. 
; Senator Tuyx. That-is true. The other phase of reduced agricul- 
tural production must come under the compliance in the soil-bank 
provision of the act. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And without that compliance the soil bank is in- 
operative and our surpluses will be inevitable, because if we do not 
retard progress by any other than the elements of weather or insensi- 
tive program, therefore, the question of this corn acreage, 51 million 
acres, when it is a known fact that we have expanded our commercial 
corn area by 54 counties, which comprises 1,805,000 additional acres 
of corn under the commercial area. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Ture. Therefore, if we have increased our commercial 
area by that amount and still continuing to talk in terms of 51 million, 
it is almost a certainty we are not going to get very good compliance. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Tuy. If we do not get good compliance we only delay the 
day at which we will effectively reduce the surplus in these United 
States because they may comply with corn but they shift into barley, 
or some other related feed crop such as soybeans that you get your soy- 
bean cake from; and so, therefore, it disturbs me no end when I try 
to study what we are faced with when I look at the total number of 
acres in the corn program of 51 million. 

I know positively that 37 plus million is going to just foreclose on 
much of any participation in your soil bank. 

Therefore, we must examine it from another angle to determine what 
else must be done. 

Then as to the 51 million, I fear that because we are not going to get 
the participation in the soil bank. And if that.is the case, we have not 
accomplished what we must accomplish if we are to reduce the overall 
surplus in this land. 

As you examine it, if we could get a full compliance of 15 percent of 
the known corn acreage in the commercial corn area going into the 
soil bank, a total acreage of 56 million at 15 percent would result in 
8,400,000 acres. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. Whereas if you had 15 percent of participation in 
_ - million acreage base, you would have 7,750,000 acres in the soil 

ank, 

In other words, the higher we could get our corn base, the more 
certainty there would be of participation in the soi] bank and a greater 
number of acres retired from the production of any kind of a crop. 


Ultimately, I think we could see ourselves reducing the overall 
surplus. 
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Therefore, is it possible to entertain an idea to legislate a higher 
number of acres in the commercial area than that of 51 million ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, of course, it is possible, Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes? 

Secretary Benson. But we have felt that on the basis of 51 millior 
acres we stand a very good chance of getting very wide participat‘ca 
on the 15 percent which would be required from that base. 

: And we would get a lot of cornland taken out, measured from that 
ase. 

If we put it down too low then farmers will not get into the picture. 

Senator Tuyr. Would you not, likewise, if you went a little higher 
to 54 or 56 million acres, make more certain of a greater number o 

ood tillable, good productive acres being retired into the soil bank 
the 1957 crop year? 

Secretary Benson. Well, on the basis of the same percentage, of 
course, you would get a few more acres, there is no question about 
that, assuming full compliance, full participation. 

Senator Tuyr. Your full participation would be more certain if 
your base were larger than if your base were smaller? — 

Secretary Benson. I think the 51 base is generally accepted as being 
reasonable, and one that would attract broad participation on the part 
of the farmers. 

Senator Ture. However, we increased by 54 counties, or 1,805,000 
acres in-the expanded commercial corn area. Therefore, we are back 
at the 51 million that we legislated and considered last year. 

But in the course of a year’s time we have expanded the area. That 
is what is concerning me when we examine this national acreage 
allotment. 

I am concerned that we are not going to get participation. And if 
we do not, we are lost. 

Secretary Benson. I will let Mr. McLain comment on that. 

Mr. McLatrn. I think your statement is perfectly valid about the 
addition of the other 54 counties. No part of the 51 million to go 
with that. 

However, you recognize at the time this bill passed a year ago that 
this 51 was a compromise between various expressions, certain in- 
dividuals on the two committees, and we thought it would have a 
better chance of being accepted if it were kept at the same figure. 

Furthermore, all farmers have been notified on the basis of the 51 
million acres which would cause less confusion. We are going to be 
late at best. To say to them if we get the legislation passed, that “the 
figure we have given you is the one that you will use, and we could 
be off and going.” The element of time here is quite a factor. 

I think your statement is perfectly logical from the way you present 
it, but we have felt that this approach probably would hive a better 
chance of getting through both Houses. 

Senator Ture. The percentage is lower because of the addition 
of the 54 counties. 

Mr. McLain. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. You see, to the individual corngrower participating 
in the past. 

Mr. McLarn. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. Percentages are going to be lower because of the 
addition of 54 counties. 

88917—57-—_5 
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Mr. McLarn. He has already been notified—the 1957 farmer in 
all of the commercial counties has been notified what his figure is, 
you see, on the basis of this reduced amount. 

Senator Toyz. Well, he was notified, but that did not say that he 
adjusted his thinking to the acceptance of it. 

r. McLarty. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyz. And a very small percentage voted to express their 
acceptance ; I mean in the number of corn-producing areas. 

Definitely, in my own State a very small percentage voted in the 
acceptance of it. My concern is to make the soil bank operative, 
because it is the only realistic approach to reducing the production 
in these United States, through a reduction in the number of acres 
so as to help curtail our harvest. 

The soil bank is the only place where you are going to get that 
retirement. ‘That is the one shéwe of my concern. 

The other is: What would be the price per bushel under this pro- 
gram if the support floor were to be 75 percent rather than 70? 

Mr. McLarn. $1.31. It was 74—so it would be about 2 cents higher 
than that. 

Senator Ture. That is right. And, therefore, you are tampering 
with what has been in the basic act if you propose to lower the sup- 
ports. It is only a matter of a few pennies involved in the dollars 
and cents per bushel. Basically, the question would involve the 
basic law if you went to a lower minimum in the support of corn. 

Mr. McLarn. I do not think that is the issue. 

Senator Taye. It is the issue. 

Mr. McLarn. I think the issue that concerns most people is that 
it is taking it out of the category of a so-called basic commodity after 
the expiration of the soil bank. In the Secretary’s testimony here he 
has pointed out what has happened and what might happen if the 
same approach is to continue. That is the main argument, I think, 
for getting into the category of being an optional, discretionary, with 
no allotments or base acreages after the expiration of the soil bank. 

Secretary Benson. Then there is a question, too, of keeping corn 
in relationship to other feed grains, because they are competitive to a 
very large extent, as you know. 

Senator Tuyer. One reason why we have had the problem—this 
is only a comment—primarily was while you had acreage allotments 
on the four major crops and there was no soil bank to which acreage 
could be diverted, the man in the Southwest in the wheat area went to 
sorghum grains, the man in the wheat area of the Northwest often- 
times went to barley, and the cotton man in the areas where he could 
produce corn went to corn, or he went to soybeans or some other feed 
grain. The ultimate was that you harvested just as many acres in 
the United States as you had without the acreage allotment. 

The soil bank promises to give you an answer to a curtailed agri- 


cultural production by the laying up of a certain percentage of your 


tillable land. That is why this corn acreage is such a serious ques- 
tion in my mind, because if we reduce the base, we forfeit the chance 
of getting it tied up in the soil bank. 

The CHarrman. May I again point out that last year when the 
bill was considered, that is, with respect to corn, it was anticipated 
that from 4 to 6 million acres would be put in the reserve program, 
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and the record shows that 4,976,605 acres were put in the soil bank 
acreage reserve last year. Am I not correct in that? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Is that beyond your expectation ? 

Secretary Benson. On an acreage basis I think it was. 

The CxHarrman. Notwithstanding that acreage reduction, as I 
pointed out a while ago, your production was 200 million bushels more 
than last year and it cost the taxpayer $166 million plus. 

Senator Tuyr. If I may say this, those acres were in the drought 
area, and the drought was so evident at planting time that the land 
was put into that program rather than planted to a corn crop. 

I think that is the actual answer as to the percentage of acres 
which went into the soil bank. 

Thank you. 

Secretary Benson. The yield increased on the remaining acres. 

Senator Jounston. To keep the record straight, if it would go 
into the soil bank with cotton and then go over and plant corn m 
South Carolina or Georgia or down through there, they would use 
the corn on the farm. Would they not use most of the corn on the 
farm right there that they are using now ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. That would be partly true and there 
would be no prohibition against that. 

Senator Jounsron. There would not be any more surplus. 

Senator THyr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Holland for Mr. Eastland. 

Senator Ho.itanp. Senator Eastland is necessarily absent because 
of dental surgery. He left with me a statement which I am filing for 
the record. 

In order, however, that the committee, and Mr. Benson may know 
what the gist of the statement is, I want to say that Senator Eastland 
strongly approves of the disposition of cotton surplus which has taken | 
place this last year and which, by the way, was encouraged, and the’ 
legislation was fostered by Senator Eastland. And he desires the 
continuance of that program through the year ahead. And I am 
going to read about 10 lines from the statement, because I think it is 
the gist of it, and then will yield the rest of my time. 

The competitive bid cotton export sales program has succeeded in selling 
cotton far beyond the expectations of its severest critics and most ardent 
supporters. It has worked in the interest of the farmer and of the industry 
because it is disposing of our surplus. 

If domestic consumption remains stable, and it should increase, the sales 
for export already made this year will reduce our surplus by 2% million bales, 
and much more can be sold for current delivery. 

I think Secretary Benson and his steff have done an outstanding job in ad- 
ministering this program. I am in full agreement with what’s been done. He 


is entitled to the thanks of the entire industry. The competitive sales program 
Was recommended by practically the entire cotton industry, with the exception 
of the cotton exchanges. 

The urgent need now is not for any change in a program that has proved 
its worth, but to offer the remaining CCC cotton for sale under the same condi- 
tions as fast as it can be cataloged. Equally as important is the announcement 
of a companion export sales program on the same cotton for immediate sale:buat 
for forward delivery in the next marketing year on the same basis and for 
equivalent prices. 


Thank you. 
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(The statement of Senator Eastland is as follows :) 


STATEMENT FILED spy Hon. James O, BastLtanp, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


I would like to preface my statement by the following words taken from the 
January 25, 1957, issue of the Cotton Trade Journal, edited and published by the 
Honorable Seaton Ross at Memphis, Tenn., and I quote: 

“From our talks with a number of cotton farmers—and from observations 
while attending their meetings—we are convinced that their motives in backing 
the competitive export sales program this year, as well as last, are grounded in 
enlightened self-interest rather than in selfishness which is callous to effects 
of the program on any other segment of the industry—as has been said. 

“The producers insisted on the competitive sales program last year for the 
same reason that the National Cotton Council adopted a resolution supporting 
it at the Biloxi convention—a conviction that it afforded the most effective 
vehicle for moving the most cotton out of CCC stocks fastest. That this con- 
viction was pretty well justified has been amply demonstrated. The producers 
felt that an export subsidy would not move as much cotton as fast—and this 
opinion is concurred in by a great many buyers abroad.” 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Ross’ publication is widely subscribed to by, and circulated 
among, the members of the several segments of the cotton industry. He is a 
spokesman through its columns on matters pertaining to and affecting the 
industry as a whole. I want to say that I heartily concur in his statement 
quoted above. 

The purpose in passing the cotton-export sales program legislation was to estab- 
lish a policy to make available and to competitively price United States cotton 
with foreign growths and synthetics in tf:e foreign fiber market so that we would 
regain and maintain our historical fair share of that market. That it is succeed- 
ing is evidenced by the sales of cotton to date for export during the first half of 
this marketing year. We have sold over 6,316,000 bales as compared with 
2,300,000 bales during the entire previous marketing year. 

The cotton that has been withheld from the export market constitutes our 
surplus. It was produced for that market, and its logical and normal disposal 
is in that market. This program is placing it where it belongs. It has stabilized 
the world fiber market price, and it should not be changed for any other program 
that might cause our cotton to lose any of its competitive position with foreign 
growths or synthetics. 

I recognize that most segraents of the cotton industry have suffered and are 
suffering hardships during these trying years. The cotton merchants, and par- 
ticularly exporters, endured lean years while we were accumulating our cotton 
in the Government loan. The CCC is not a favorable market for the cotton 
farmer. Placing cotton in the loan is not a very profitable operation for the 
cotton buyer and provides no function at ail for the export cotton merchant. 
In fact, until this program was implemented it was a price-locked warehouse 
instead of a supply. 

The cotton-ginning segment has been faced with uncertainty in the possibility 
of reduced volume due to reduced acreage, and in many local areas has met 
disaster. 

The cotton exchanges have been limited in activity to the hedging necessary 
for handling the domestic market needs, substitution permitted under the law, 
and the necessary hedging under the export sales program. 

All segments of the cotton industry are dependent for their healthy economic 
operation on the volume of the farmers’ production. 

The cotton producer is suffering nearly a 40-percent reduction in acreage 
allotments. Many farmers have lost their farms. Others are losing them. Our 
surplus must be moved at the earliest possible moment so that the cotton farmers’ 
land, labor, and investment in production equipment can be utilized to produce 
a sufficient volume at an adequate and competitive price to provide him a decent 
living. When the farmers’ production problem is solved, the other segments of 
the industry will enjoy prosperity. 

The competitive-bid cotton-export sales program has succeeded in selling cotton 
far beyond the expectations of its severest critics and most ardent supporters. 
It has worked in the interest of the farmer and of the industry because it is 
disposing of our surplus. 

If domestic consumption remains stable—and it should increase—the sales for 
export already made this year will reduce our surplus by 2% million bales, and 
much more can be sold for current delivery. 
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I think Secretary Benson and his staff have done an outstanding job in admin- 
istering this program. I am in full agreement with what’s been done. He is 
entitled to the thanks of the entire industry. The competitive sales program was 
recommended by practically the entire cotton industry, with the exception of 
the cotton exchanges. It is their position that the program should be changed 
to a subsidy program so that the exchanges would do a larger volume of business. 
They point out that wheat now has such a program. They fail to point out that 
wheat does not have synthetics as a competitor to the extent that cotton has. 
The exchanges are doing more business, with 6%4 million bales going for export 
under this program, with the substitution provisions than they were doing on 
the dried-up market of 2.3 million last year. 

The urgent need now is not for any change in a program that has proved its 
worth, but to offer the remaining CCC cotton for sale under the same conditions 
as fast as it can be cataloged. Equally as important is the announcement of a 
companion export sales program on the same cotton for immediate sale, but for 
forward delivery in the next marketing year on the same basis and for equivalent 
prices. 


It is my judgment that the world fiber market anxiously awaits these an- 
nouncements by our Government. As soon as they are made, foreign mills will 
continue to buy with confidence, and the future prosperity of the United States 
cotton industry is assured from the producer through the merchant and spinner. 

The CxHarrman. I understand there is a very important policy 
meeting among the Republicans at 12:30. And Mr. Secretary, we 
want to proceed until 12: 30. 

All right, Mr. Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. Mr. Secretary, it is quite obvious we will only 
have a few moments for plying questions, and I shall only want to 
touch on a couple of highlights and then if I understand, Mr. Chair- 
man, we will come back at a later time, at the convenience of the Secre- 
tary, so that we can explore some of these problems before us, and go 
into some detail in the presentation. 

The Cuarrman. The Senator is correct. 

Senator Humpnurey. Mr. Secretary, just to follow up a reference to 
the corn program, because this is one which you have said we ought 
to act on quickly—which I thoroughly agree with—TI have had differ- 
ences of opinion, sir, with you in the Department on this program 
which have been expressed as candidly as you have expressed yourself, 
and I want to see something worked out to the mutual benefit for the 
farmers of the country and the total agricultural program. . 

I mean the corn farmers and the total program, because they are 
together as you have noted. 

My senior colleague has indicated to you the importance of gaining 
compliance on any kind of an acreage control program that we have. 
I would say that that surely is a cardinal fact. 

If we are going to have any control program over production you 
must get compliance. The question is how. 

There has been a suggestion made about increasing the number of 
acres, 

Isn’t it true that farmers generally comply best, Mr. Secretary, with 
any kind of a control program, when they see in the compliance an ade- 
quate incentive in terms of monetary reward for that particular com- 
modity in their total farm income? Isn’t that the key to compliance ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I would think that was one of the major 
factors. 

Of course, you have got a peculiar situation in the case of corn, as I 
pointed out in the statement, in that less than a third of it ever leaves 
the farm, and much of that that does leave the farm goes to other farms. 
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And so it does not get into the channels’ of trade as some of the other 
commodities. 

_ Senator Humrurey. In order to get this soil bank to work on corn, 
as we would like to have it work, the fact is, as has been pointed out, 
No. 1, that you have to have enough acres within the acreage base or 
allotted acreage to reasonably cover the total number of producers 
without squeezing them out of business; and secondly, my point that 
I am raising, Mr. Secretary, is the adequacy of the compensation for 
the acres taken out of production, smiths prices for the crop they are 
permitted to produce. 

Along with the soil-bank payments, the price-support level is very 
important in convincing the producer to participate. 

Your suggestion here is 70 percent of parity. Is that right, 70 
percent of parity ? 

Secretary Benson. As a minimum for the duration of the soil bank. 

Senator Humrnrey. As a minimum? 

Secretary Benson. And then after that without any acreage control. 

Senator Humepnrey. So you are altering the 90 to 75 down to 70 
for the 3 years? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Humpurey. What this would mean this year is a realistic 70 
percent because of the surplus ? 

Secretary Benson. I think there has been no decision on that as yet. 

Senator Humpurey. If you were compelled under the acreage 
allotment formula to go to 37.2 million acres—37 million acres—you 
would almost be compelled, would you not, under that same formula 
now to drop it down to 70 percent. 

Secretary Benson. I think it would be in that neighborhood. 

; Senater Humeurey. That is about $1.25, isn’t it, as was indicated 
nere ? 

Secretary Benson. $1.24, to be exact, I believe. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, Mr. Secretary, when we had this referen- 
dum, only 61 percent of the farmers voting voted for the proposal 
that you are outlining before us now in substance, and only 24 percent 
of the total corn farmers voted. But if only 61 percent of the farmers 
voting approved a program that would have offered—what was it, a 
dollar 36 cents? I believe that is about what you were offering. 

Mr. McLarty. Under the allotment, $1.31. 

Senator Humeurey. If only 61 percent voted for $1.31, under the 
51-million-acre-base program, how many farmers do you think will 
participate at a level of $1.24? 

Secretary Benson. The proposed law would give us rather full 
discretion. We are not tied to 70. We would set that support at 
whatever level we felt was reasonable to permit the commodity to 
move into consumption. 

Senator Humrurey. That proposal—— 

Secretary Benson. And we would try to relate that probably to 
feed grains. And we would try to set the support of feed grains at 
a level that will keep them moving into consumption and not pile 
them up in Government warehouses which in turn depress the very 
commodity you are trying to help. 

Senator Humpurey. If your original argument in the text of your 
paper is sound, there is such a surplus that under the allotment system 
you will have to cut back to 37 million plus. 
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It appears to me that you would have to go at the base of the scale 
under your price-support system unless you weré playing footloose and 
fancy free with the percentage of parity. 

Secretary Benson. Not necessarily. There are other factors to 
consider. 

Senator Humpnurey. I know there are other factors to consider, but 
this is a rather important one. 

Secretary Benson. I think, of course, the big advantage to the 
program which we are recommending is that farmers would be freed 
from the acreage-control program which has not operated effectively. 

We have had less than half of them in the program. It would give 
them a greater freedom, permit them to participate in the soil bank 
and still give them a reasonable level of support. 

I would say a level with the highest point possible to_permit, the 
commodity to move into consumption and not tie. it up in Government 
warehouses. 

Senator Humpurey. I asked you for some figures,as to corn sur- 
pluses. I have not been particularly dismayed by the size of the corn 
surpluses. 

Secretary Benson. I think relatively that is true, in terms of annual 
production. 

Senator Humpurey. I do not believe they have been too big. 

Secretary Benson. We do not want it to become burdensome to the 
point that it has a depressing effect. on prices. 

Senator Humpurey. We were concerned for a little while whether 
we would have adequate supplies of corn last year, even though earlier 
in the year your suggestion as to allotments was down to about 42 
million acres. 

The Cuarrman. As the Senator from Minnesota knows well, and 
I am sure that the Secretary is also familiar with this, I do not know 
of any commodity that gives us more concern and more trouble to 
try to adjust than corn. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. I find that the corn people seem to want their cake 
and to eat it, too. They are the only ones who are not penalized for 
not complying. They get paid. 

Senator Humrurey. Cotton supplies can go to 108 percent of 
normal demand, as the Secretary pointed out, before you, exercise 
soce of the downward price-fixing provisions. Corn doesn’t have that 
advantage. 

The Cuarmman. That is in the law and that has been in the law all 
of the time. 

Senator’ Humpnrey. Corn support prices are lowered when sup- 
plies reach only 102 percent of normal demand. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Humrurey, We do not get all of the advantage. If you 
give corn a program in which you offer a realistic allotment with 
some minimum such as you have for cotton and wheat, and, secondly, 
a price that has an incentive to it for participation in the soil bank— 
I think it will work. I want to say that I don’t think that the soil 
bank has had—I think the Secretary is right about this—a fair try 
yet in the corn areas. No.1, I think it was late last year. No, 2, there 
were the drought conditions, and it was used as drought-aid program. 
And I think, Mr. Secretary, you made a valid point in saying that it 
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ought not to be looked upon as a drought-aid program—it ought to 
be a production adjustment program, and we ought to have a separate 
drought-aid program. 

We do not disagree on all items, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. I notice that. 

Secretary Benson. I think the differences are played up some- 
times. 

Senator Humpnrey. Thank you. I am going to have to move 
quickly because of the time. 

I was interested in your comments on Public Law 480. I want to 
make this suggestion to you, Mr. Secretary. I think with Public 
Law 480 that we have only had a limited period of time of true 
experience under it. 

After all, a program of 3 or 4 years of this dimension in a world 
situation such as we have had, is pretty hard to judge objectively 
until you give it a little more try. 

I think there has been a good job done under Public Law 480. As 
you know, I favored making more of the trade in export of wheat, 
along the lines you finally adopted. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I know you did, 

Senator Humpurey. I am not an expert in any of these commodi- 
ties in particular, but I have had some information about this area. 

I have a tendency to favor, if you are of a mind, sir, to try it in 
the cotton situation. I think it is worth it to give it a try. 

Now, you have asked for a billion dollars next year for Public Law 
480 


Secretary Benson. That is the recommendation which the Presi- 
dent has made, the extension of it for 1 year and a billion dollars. 

Senator Humpnreyr. And a billion dollars? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t it true that there are almost already 
enough deals underway, commitments underway, which would use 
that up even before the full harvest of this coming crop is in the bins, 
so to speak—isn’t there almost enough committed or in the process to 
utilize that billion dollars? 

Secretary Benson. I think not. I would like to ask Earl Butz to 
comment on that. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARL L. BUTZ, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Butz. The answer is both “Yes” and “No.” We have a substan- 
tial amount of requests, but they are scaled down to realistic figures in 
administration, as you know. 

Senator Humpnrey. You do have a substantial number of requests 
which if honored would utilize practically all of that billion? 

Secretary Benson. Not commitments, simply requests. 

Senator Humrpnrey. I understand the differences. 

Would it not be better for you to come in here for a request for, 
say, $2 billion over a 2-year period, thereby being able to give the 
grower as well as the exporter and the recipient nation a little more 
time to work out a program ? 
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I am of the opinion—I am going to stress this and to make know 
what my philosophy of this is—that Public Law 480 has great ad- 
vantage to this country, to the producers, much better than some of 
the restrictions which we impose which are so costly, and it has 
great advantages to our foreign policy. 

I do feel that the record needs to be made crystal clear that these 
foreign currencies that we get are not just paper. Those currencies 
have been used, have they not, to pay for military supplies? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. For our mutual defense effort? They have 
been used to pay for our overseas commitments, for overseas personnel; 
is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Senator Humpnrey. They have been used in many instances to buy 
strategic materials in other countries; is that not correct? 

The Cuamman. A very small amount. 

Senator Humpurey. They have been used and ¢an be used. 

Secretary Benson. To some extent. 

Senator Humpurey. It surely has been used in reference to economic 
development for other countries. 

Secretary Benson. And market expansion. 

Senator Humpnrey. And they have also been used, have they not, 
to curb inflation in countries where American military establishments 
being constructed in those countries would have foisted upon the peo- 
ple a terrible inflation ; to wit, Spain. 

Secretary Benson. They have been a factor, no doubt. 

Senator Humpnurey. No doubt about that. 

So iJ we tell the full story of Public Law 480, it is not just a disposal 
program ; is it, Mr. Seeretary ? 

Secretary Benson. No; I think it is more than a disposal program. 
Of course, the big use is the disposal. That is the big purpose of it. 

Senator Humpnrey. That is to what our eyes are momentarily fixed, 
but is it not true that the Public Law 480 has permitted, as i think 
you have appropriately pointed out and I want to commend you for 
it—permitted us to seek out some new markets where it takes a trial 
run to seek out some new markets? You have to stake out an area 
here and develop it. It has permitted us, also, when we have goné 
in with the military program, such as in Spain, in Yugoslovia, in 
Turkey, and other areas, and as the President undoubtedly will find 
out when we go further into the Middle East—it has permitted us to 
carry with the military this very, may I say, peaceful commodity that 
seems to touch men’s hearts and minds a little bit more than bazookas 
and H-bombs, namely, food. 

It has helped psychologically and spiritually for our country abroad, 
and it has surely helped economically, has it not? 

Secretary Benson. I am very pleased to hear you say that. I am 
inclined to feel that is true. We felt that we needed to watch it very 
closely because it is anew program. We are very anxious that it does 
not replace dollar sales. That has been our constant—— 

Senator Humpuery. I think that should be watched carefully. 

Secretary Benson. As the chairman pointed out this morning, that 
is one of the reasons why we thought we might extend it for 1 year 
and watch it very closely during the next year. And maybe the Con- 
gress would want to take another look at it at the end of the year. 
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Senator Humpnrey. I want to have a chance to come and visit with 
youabout this. I think—— 

Secretary Benson. I will be happy to have you doso. 

Senator Humpurey. I want you to know that I have been having a 
study made of Public Law 480 from an economic and policy angle 
which I will be happy to share with some of your people so I can get 
the benefit of their advice. 

And I would also like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, if you would en- 
tertain the thought of having some of us that may feel a little differ- 
erently on this corn program discuss it with you? I think I would 
find myself in general agreement with my senior colleague because 
this does not have much to do with party politics. We live in a State 
where this commodity is of great importance to our producers in our 
economy. Would it be agreeable with you if some of us would get 
together with representatives of your Department and you yourself, 
and sit down to see if we cannot work out this corn program. 

Secretary Benson. The Department door is open or we will come to 
the Hill. 

Senator Humpurey. We will not stand on protocol. Perhaps we can 
have a small subcommittee that can have a private conversation about 
a and work out something that will get a program that gets com- 
pliance. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to emphasize, as you have already 
indicated, that time is of the utmost importance. 

The Cuarrman. I wish to again thank you for your presence. 

Secretary Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. As I indicated a while ago, there are several Sena- 
tors that have not as yet asked any questions, and I am wondering if 
you could arrange a schedule to be with us next Wednesday on the 6th ? 

Secreary Benson. May I check my schedule when I get back and 
call you? I could not possibly make a firm commitment now because 
I may be committed for a speaking engagement out in the field. 

I know I am on the 7th but I believe I am free on the 6th. I will 
eall you back before I leave town today. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to have us settle the date as soon as 
possible, so we can have the Senators here. 

Secretary Benson. I will call you back before I leave town. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Talmadge is our new Senator here. You 
have met him ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. You will have your chance next week. 

Senator Tatmaper. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuamman. The committee will stand in recess until February 
6, our next regular meeting date. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
Wednesday, February 6, 1957.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1957 


Unrtrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., in room 324, 
Sanete Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Holland, Eastland, Hum- 
phrey, Scott, Symington, Aiken, Young, Thye, Hickenlooper, Mundt, 
Willams and Schoeppel. 

Also present: Senator Case of South Dakota. 
The crete The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we are glad to have you before us again to complete 
the examination begun last week. Some members of the committee 


desire to ask you questions pertaining to your statement that you 
made some time ago. 


Secretary Benson. Thank you, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


_ The Cuatrman. The next in line here, who is present, would be 
Senator Schoeppel. 


Have you any questions you desire to ask the Secretary, Senator 
Schoeppel ? 

Senator ScHorrret. There are a number of questions I want to dis- 
cuss with the Department later. 

The CuarrMan. Very well. 

Senator Schoeppel, that was a reference to the statement made by 
the Secretary on January 29. As you recall, he was here and made 
the statement to us, and the Chair tried to have each Senator who 
desired to ask questions in respect to that statement, or any other 
subject that he desired to question the Secretary about, and because of 
lack of time, all Senators were unable to question the Secretary. 
Therefore, he was asked to come back today. 

Well, until someone else comes, we have Senator Mundt, Senator 
Williams, and Senators Scott and Talmadge who have not been given 
an opportunity to question the Secretary. 

Mr. Secretary, while awaiting others who may desire to ask ques- 
tions, I would like to ask a few questions in respect to the cotton 
program. 

T received word yesterday that all of the allotments that were made 
in certain parishes in my State, in fact, I think it is pretty general, 
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that the contracts submitted for acreage reserve have been well re- 
ceived and, as a matter of fact, it will require maybe double the money 
that has been provided for certain parishes. 

Now, as I understand, under the law, you are limited to $750 million 
for the reserve acres astoallcrops. That is correct, is it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And as to the conservation reserve crops, you are 
limited to $450 million ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that would be correct. 

The Cuarrman. Now, under date of December 26, there was a re- 
lease by you indicating that for cotton the amount of reserve pay- 
ments would aggregate $217,500,000—I am reading, now, from your 
statement. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And for corn, $217 million; rice, $14 million; to- 
baceo, $34,055,000 ; wheat. $267,630,000, which would give an aggregate 
of a little over $750 million, which is the limitation provided for in 
the act. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The CuHatrman. Now, suppose certain areas now desire to utilize 
more of the money than has been allocated ; would it be possible, under 
the law, to increase that amount, let us say, in the event that other 
commodities do not take up the amount assigned or allotted to them? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Ellender, it is my understanding that 
those allocations were the original allocations by commodity. If a 
commodity does not use its share, we may reallocate funds available. 
Also, within a single commodity, if a particular State or area does 
not use the portion of the allocation made to it, there may be a re- 
allocation. 

The CuatrmMan. Well, your only limitation, as I understand, is also 
fixed in the law, and that is in the event that, let us say, the corn allot- 
ment is not entirely used, whatever excess you have could be trans- 
ferred to wheat or could be transferred to cotton, or could be trans- 
ferred to any other of the basic commodities? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; within limits. I think there is a maximum 
set. 

The CuarrMan. That is what I am saying; within limits. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think you are right. 

The Cuarrman. Limits as to cotton cannot go over $300 million; 
corn, $300 million ; rice, $23 million; tobacco, $45 million; and wheat, 
$375 million. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, Senator Ellender. 

The CuArmman. Now, from present indications, have you been 
able to determine whether or not you would be in a position to transfer 
any of these funds from one crop to another? In other words, have 
you received enough contracts, or intentions to sign contracts, to 
determine that you would in some cases utilize or use all of the moneys 
allocated, whereas in others there may be a slack ? 

Secretary Benson. I would think, Senator, it may be a little too 
early, but I would like to ask Mr. Doggett, in charge of our soil- 
base operation, to comment on that. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Doggett, will you give your name in full for 
the record, please ? 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD J. DOGGETT, DIRECTOR, SOIL BANK DIVI- 
SION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Doccetr. Howard Doggett. : : 

Mr. Chairman, we do not Tavis at this time, sufficient information 
to be able to say positively what will happen. Now, I think the com- 
mittee realizes that in a voluntary program these allocatidns were 
made according to the allotment in the States and by the States to 
the counties, and since it is a voluntary program, we have to give 
them the opportunity to participate. : 
As soon as the pattern becomes clear, it is our intention to grant 
it. 

Now, we feel that we have certain obligations to the allied indus- 
tries involved, such as ginners and handlers and so on. It is ques- 
tionable whether we should take out a total allotment, for instance, 
in a specific area. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, according 

Secretary Benson. May I also say, Senator Ellender—— 

The Cuarrman. Yes, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Benson. That I think it is our policy, is it not, Howard, 
to people who want to get additional acreage, we put them on a 
waiting list so that in the event there is a reallocation they would 
have some priority. 

The CHatrman. That was the next question I was going to ask 
you. 

Secretary Benson. Oh, I am sorry. 

The Cuarrman. Which is all right; you partially answered it, but 
not completely. As I understand the statement or the press release 
you gave out on December 26, it is done, more or less, on a first-come, 
first-serve basis, that is, whoever files first gets preference up to the 
limitations indicated in the release. For instance, in the case of 
wheat, there cannot be more than 50 acres, or 50 percent of the final 
allotment, and so on down with corn, rice, and other commodities. 

If you make an allocation, let’s say for county A of $150,000, the 
first farmers who filed for that entire amount will be the ones with 
whom the contractss would be signed. Am I right in that? 

Secretary Benson. That is about the way it would work out. 

The Crarrman. If there are some who come later, their only chance 
would be in the event you have other funds that may come from 
some other source—to meet their requirements ? 

Secretary Benson. I think that is the case, as you have stated it. 

Last year, with the program starting late, we had a lot rush in right 
near the end of the cutoff date. This year, they are more familiar 
with the program, and I think the applications have come in earlier. 
And I do not believe we will have the last-minute rush that we had 
on the 1956 program. 

The Cuamman. Yes. Are there any questions on the subject mat- 
ter we are now discussing in regard to allocation of funds for re- 
serve acres ¢ 

I thought it apropos to clear that, since, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, I have received quite a few requests to ask the Secretary 
what limitations he has as to money. Of course, I could tell them 
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vee the law was, but they prefer to get it from the Secretary, him- 
self. 

Mr. Secretary, it is your intention to follow the acre reserve pro- 
gram outlined by you under date of December 26, 1956? 

Secretary Benson. That is our intention, Senator Ellender. 

The Cuarrman. That is your intention. All right. 

Senator Eastitanp, Could I ask the Secretary a question? 

Mr. Secretary, in my State, and other States in the South, the first 
day that they began to take soil bank applications people got there at 
4 o’clock in the morning, there was sleet a line there, had been since 
midnight—the county’s allocation was gone. It left a great number 
of people who desired to put their acreage into soil bank where they 
could not do so. In 1 county in Mississippi, which I think is typical, 
they turned down 101 farmers the first day. 

Is there any chance that you expect to ask for more money ? 

Secretary Benson. As I indicated to the chairman, there will no 
doubt be a reallocation, Senator Eastland, as soon as we can deter- 
mine just what the problem is and as soon as we feel fairly safe in 
making reallocations. And we anticipate that that will take care, in 
large measure, at least, of these additional requests in some of the 
counties where they have already used up the first allocation. 

Senator Eastianp. I think you are going to find it pretty general 
through the South. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we tried in setting the rate to be a 
little on the generous side. I do not know that they are looking upon 
this as a bonanza, but I am not in position to say to what extent they 
may use their allotments all over the South. We do know these cases, 
Senator, which you mentioned this morning. We are going to watch 
it very closely. We think it is a little too early, yet, to make any re- 
allocations. 

Senator Eastianp. The question I wanted to raise: If you had to 
ask for additional appropriations, was it your intention to do so? 

The CuHamman. You mean in addition to the $750 million now 
provided ? 

Senator Youne. The overall limitation. 

The Cuatrman. I understand. 

Secretary Benson. I think we would want to reserve Judgment on 
that and see how the thing works out, Senator Eastland. 

The Cuamman. As you stated a while ago, these transfers can take 
place, not only from one crop to another, but within the crop, itself. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. If you allocate so many thousands of dollars to 
county B in the State of Mississippi and county B does not use all of 
its money, you could transfer it to county A that may be oversub- 
scribed ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

The CuHamman. Then you have two ways of approaching the 
subject ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Jounsron. What crops have used up their allotments? 

Secretary Benson. I think no individual crop has used up its allot- 
ment, as yet. But as Senator Eastland indicates, there are local 
areas where they have used up their allotments. But no crop has used 
up its allotment so far as I know. I think that is right. 
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Mr. Doceerr. That is correct. 

Senator Tyr. Mr. Chairman, at that point, following up the ques- 
tion that Senator Eastland asked, did some of the farmers endeavor 
to sign up all their acres, or what brought about the large numbers 
that were unable to enter into a contract? Had the farmers con- 
tracted more land than they had anticipated ? 

Senator Easttanp. Money was allocated to take 4 million acres, 
or 2 million bales of cotton, out of production.. The farmer with the 
10-acre allotment put it all in the soil bank. But they desire to put 
land in the soil bank, and I think the reason for that is the cost. 

Senator Tuyx. That was the purpose of the question, whether quite 
a number of 10-acre farmers put all their land in the soil bank. 

Senator Easrianp. I think that is correct, sir; yes. You will find 
areas where the economy is principally farms of that size. You will 
find areas where there are larger farmers, but I think it is general in 
both areas. 

Senator JonHnston. Right along that same line, is there a tendency, 
then, of the small farmers to go out of existence because of the soil 
bank ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Johnston, we assume, because the pro- 
gram is on a voluntary basis, that the individual farmer will do that 
which he thinks is in his own best interest. If a small farmer has an 
opportunity for employment elsewhere, it is conceivable he may want 
to put his entire farm in the acreage reserve and in the conservation 
reserve. And if he desires to and can do so within the limits that 
have been prescribed, why, we would not object to that. But he 
should make the decision. And the way the program operates now, 
he would make the decision. He would do the thing that he thought 
was in his own best interest. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, that is right in line with what we 
discussed here last year, because what we wanted was an acreage 
reduction, and to bring it about in order to reduce the surplus. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Tuyxr. We discussed it right at this table a year ago. Ifa 
farmer, a 10-acre tenant farmer or 10-acre owner-operator, were to 
put it all in, I think it is well. The only question is that the man who 
is denied is the one with whom we must be concerned, as to whether 
we have been just in our application of the program. Some can have 
the big benefit providing they stay all night and are first in the line. 

Senator JoHnston. The only thing that I am bringing out is this: 
If we do away with all of our small farmers in this Nation, we have 
broken the backbone of this country. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Johnston, in my judgement I think 
that will not happen. Of course, the family-type farm is the back- 
bone of the Nation, has been, is now, and in my judgement always will 


That family-type farm is changing somewhat in character, in size, 
to meet the changing conditions with which the farmer has to cope. 
But I do not believe there is anything in the soil-bank machinery that 
would tend to decrease the proportion of our farms which are of the 
family type. 

If a farmer has a very small unit, an uneconomic unit, and he feels 
it would be in his best interest to put that entire farm in the soil 
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bank—and he can do it under the limitations which have been set 
up—then we think he should make that decision. 

The CuarrmMan. A farmer who plants cotton, for instance and who 
has put 10 acres, is the one who can get his entire acreage in under the 


regulation ? 

eta Benson. Yes, sir. 

The CuartrMan. Under the regulation you just issued ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Now, I have a telegram here, a copy of a telegram, 
Mr. Secretary, sent to you under date of February 6, from Senator 
Strom Thurmond, in which he suggests that you present, that is, the 
Secretary, to Congress, a request for such funds to provide for all of 
the farmers who desire to enter soil-bank programs. 

Until such funds are available, I urge you to issue a directive prorating the 
available soil-bank acreage and funds to all applicants. In my view it is ex- 
tremely unfair for farmers who have needs as great as that is to be told that those 
who applied first have received all available acreage allotments. 

Now of course, you have already issued the rules and regulations, 
and I do not suppose it is your intention to change them. 

Secretary Benson. Well I think not. However, in line with your 

uestion at the beginning of the hearing this morning, we will con- 
sider reallocations as soon as the pattern is established well enough 
so we know where weare. That may take care of these 

The Crarrman. When you say “reallocation,” you mean of extra 
funds that come in, in addition to funds that have been given, made 
available, to one county ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

The Cruatrman. The first to come will be the first served ? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. And it is our judgment that 
probably that will take care of all those who want to come in. But, 
of course, it is too early to say definitely. 

The CHarrMan. Suppose that in, let us say, county A, you have 
allocated $150,000 and the first 200 applicants take that amount. 
Now, suppose there are 100 more applicants. How will they be 
served if there is another allocation, on the principle of first come, 
first served ? 

Secretary Benson. That is my understanding. 

The CHarrman. So it is first come, first served, and those who 
will not be served first, in a county where the funds have already 
been used, will get the first chance on whatever supplemental funds 
may come to that county ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. Now last year, in our experi- 
ence, while we were late getting started, there were no farmers who 
wanted to participate, and who could meet the requirements, who 
were turned away. And we hope for the same thing this year. 

But, of course, as I have said before, it will take a full year, this 
year, to have a real test of the operation of the soil bank. 

The CuHarmmMan. At this point in the record, I wish to insert. the 
copy of the telegram dated February 6, 1957, to the Secretary from 
Senator Strom Thurmond, of South Carolina. 
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(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


Fesruary 6, 1957. 
Hon. Ezra Tart BENSON, 


Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C.: 


Reports from South Carolina regarding the soil-bank situation greatly disturb 
me. My information is that many farmers, after standing in line long hours, 
are being told that those first in line have received allocation of all acreage 
available for the soil bank. My understanding is that the applications of only 
a few of the farmers applying for soil-bank benefits are being accepted and that 
a great majority of applicants are being turned down. 


I urge you to make an immediate investigation of this situation in South 
Carolina. 


I also urge that you present to the Congress a request for sufficient funds 
to provide for all of the farmers who desire to enter soil-bank program. Until 
such funds are available, I urge you to issue a directive prorating the available 
soil-bank acreage and funds to all applicants. In my view it is extremely 
unfair for farmers who have needs as great as other to be told that those who 
applied first have received all available acreage allotments. 

Sincerely, 


Strom THurMoOnND, United States Senator. 

The Cuatrman. Now there has been one other Senator who came 
in who has not questioned you. 

Senator Hickenlooper, you did not have an opportunity to question 
the Secretary, did you, at the last meeting ? 

Senator Hickentoorer. No; I did not. 

The CuarmMan. You may proceed, sir. 

Senator Hickentoorrr. Mr. Secretary, because of our special in- 
terest in corn, I would like to talk about the corn situation a little. 
As we all know, there was some considerable confusion in the Corn 
Belt last year about the soil bank and the conservation reserve which, 
from my observation, was caused because of the lateness of the passage 
of the act, after most of the crops had been planted. 

Did you find that many farmers were somewhat confused on the 
question of participation in the program in view of the fact that 
they had already put their time and effort into planting the crops, 
which probably made it less attractive to them than if the program 
had been in effect prior to the planting season, so they would not have 
had that work and effort in the land which they would eventually 
consider putting into the soil bank or conservation reserve ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Hickenlooper, I think when you con- 
sider the lateness of the passage of the act and the fact that it was 
anew program, that the farmers responded very well over the country 
as a whole. 

The thing you say is true. In certain areas they had put a lot of 
expense into the planting of their crops, in preparation of their land, 
and cultivating of their crop, so it was probably less attractive than it 
would have been had they known of it before planting time as they do 
this year. 

Senator HickenLoorer. Now so far as the situation in corn is con- 
cerned this year, it is my understanding that as a result of your 
referendum, which of course was participated in by only a small per- 
centage of the corn farmers, the base, or the top support acres in the 


commercial corn area has reverted to 31 million acres, or something 
of that kind ? 


Secretary Benson. 37.3 million I believe. 
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Senator Hicken.oorer. 37.3. I guess that is correct. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Now how do you feel about the possibility 
of corn farmers being able to participate in a program on the basis of 
37 million acres and still put something out of that 37 million acres 
into the soil bank—from a practical standpoint ? 

Secretary Benson. From a practical standpoimt, Senator Hicken- 
looper, and speaking as a farmer, I think it would be very unattractive 
to a farmer to have to cut his allotment down as low as would be re- 
quired under the 37-million-acre base allotment. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Chairman, at this point, might I bring the 
thought in that there are 54 additional counties added into the com- 
mercial area, that makes the 37.3 far less attractive than even a year 
ago. 

aouvintty Benson. Yes. 

Senator Tye. I beg your pardon for the interruption. 

Secretary Benson. I think, Senator Hickenlooper, with the situa- 
tion as it is now, there will be very little participation on the part of 
corn farmers. In the past, with a much larger base than the 37.3 
million acres, less than half of the farmers who had allotments com- 
plied with their allotments and therefore were entitled to price award. 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Is that on the basis of 51 million acres? It 
was 51 million last year. 

Secretary Benson. 51 million, that is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Hickenlooper, would you mind if I asked 
just one question ? 

Senator Hicken.oorer. Go right ahead. 

The CHatrman. It was suggested that I ask you this question. 

When Mr. McLain appeared before the House committee last week 
on the corn program that the Department is now advocating, he stated 
that if Congress failed to act, emergency action would be taken. 

Now can you tell us what that emergency action is that you con- 
template taking in case Congress does not act ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I do not exactly know what Mr. McLain 
had in mind. He is here, and I will be glad to have him comment if 
he wishes. 

But we do have authority for emergency action, similar to what we 
took last year. You will recall last. year we provided for supports 
at $1.25 a bushel in the commercial corn area, whether a man com- 
plied with his acreage or not. We could do, administratively, the 
same thing this year. And that may be the best thing to do if there 
is no new legislation passed which would provide for a more satisfac- 
tory program. 

I would hope, however, that we get the legislation because under 
the emergency action there would be no opportunity for a farmer to 
participate in the acreage reserve. And we need to take some land out 
of corn, in my judgment. The conservation reserve would be avail- 
able, but not the acreage reduction. 

The Cuarman. I will reserve further questioning on the proposal 
when the bill is before the committee. 

Senator Hickenlooper, proceed, sir. 

Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Do you feel that the failure to participate 
by many corn farmers in this program last year was due to the fact 
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that they had already had their plans made, their ipleating in, and 
3 


their program set out, and therefore, they felt, “Well, I won’t go into 
it because I am net just sure, and my program is laid out, my corn is 
planted, and I might as well go ahead and harvest it” ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think that was a very important factor. 

And, Senator, in addition to the concern of corn farmers, we also 
have a concern on the part of many other farmers who grow other 
crops, allotment crops, tobacco, for example, and cotton, where they 
have cotton allotments. As Senator Thye mentioned, the commercial 
area has spread into many other counties. Participation in the soil 
bank with their other allotment crops is involved in this thing. 

They could not participate in the soil bank on these other crops, 
unless they comply with their corn allotment. In other words, they 
could not participate in the soil bank on cotton unless they comply 
with their corn allotment. So it presents a problem to farmers outside 
of what is generally considered the Corn Belt. 

Senator HickENLooprer. Yes; I can see that it would. 

And then isn’t there a factor involved that is extremely important 
and probably vital in connection with corn, arising from the fact 
that most of the corn crop of the country is fed on the farms, and 
if the base is too small, your farmer has got to disregard it, if he 
comes anywhere near producing the corn that he needs for his own 
livestock operations ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that was one of the reasons—— 

Senator Hickentoorer. And in that particular phase, it is different 
from any other crop that is raised ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Hicken Looper. Because it is a crop consumed in the main, 
I think 87 percent or something like that, in the feeding operations 
on the farm and does not go into the commercial market. And so, he 
has got his planning ahead of him before he determines whether he 
can get along with his base allocations and a reduction in the soil bank, 
for instance, also ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is correct. And, of course, that is 
one of the reasons why the Congress, and I think, very wisely, in 1954 
eliminated marketing quotas on corn. 

Senator Hickren.Loorer. Of course, I think experience showed a 
marketing quota simply will not work on corn. 

Secretary Benson. And experience has shown that the old acreage 
allotment program does not work well on corn. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, at that point, might we explore the 
question of acreage allotment not working well on corn? 

Would it work better now, when we have the acreage reserve pro- 
gram and the soil-bank payments? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think establishment of a corn acreage—— 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Secretary Brnson. For participation in the soil bank, Senator 
Thye, is very reasonable and would be very workable. 

Senator Tyr. Yes. lf we have an acreage allotment that is some- 
where within commonsense in its acreage alletment 

Secretary Benson. Right. 

Senator Ture. We are going to have participation. But at 37.2, 
we will get very, very little participation. The result will be more 
feed grains because farmers will participate, but they will go over 
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into soybeans and barley and some of the other feed grains. You will 
not have resolved the surplus problem in the feed situation or livestock 
potential. 

Secretary Benson. We think we should get away from the allot- 
ments for corn, but have an acreage base—— 

Senator Jounston. What crop tena highest last year, re- 
ceived the most out of the soil bank? 

The CHamman. Senator Scott, do you desire to ask a question 
in respect to the —— 

Senator Hickentoorer. Mr. Chairman, I have another question. 

Senator Jounston. I thought that we were on the same subject. 
I want to know which one received the most last year. 

The CHarrman. I wish we would try to permit the Senators who 
have not asked questions—— 

Senator Jounsron. I think it is interesting to know just which 
crop got the most last year. 

The Cratrrman. You can get that the next time we come to you, 
Senator Johnston, if you do not mind. 

There are quite a few Senators who have not asked any questions 
at all. 

Secretary Benson. I could answer it in a few words: Corn in terms 
of dollars, and cigar-filler and binder tobacco as a percentage of the 
allotment. 

Senator Hicxentoorrr. I have another question. 

The Cuarrman. Excuse me, Senator. 

Senator Hickentoorer. I might ask you, Mr. Secretary, if you 
feel—that is, based on the probably inadequate experience which we 
had last year because of various circumstances—if you feel that a 51 
million acre base would cause a substantial, or produce a substantial 
participation in the program in the commercial corn area this year? 

Secretary Benson. I think a 51 million base acreage for soil-bank 
purposes would work very satisfactorily, and I think it would be quite 
acceptable to farmers, would permit them to participate in soil bank, 
and yet, to produce the corn they need to feed their livestock. 

And as you say, most of it is fed on the farm. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Let me go a step further. Suppose a 56- 
million-acre base—which is a realistic base in my opinion, because 
that is roughly around what we grow year in and year out, regardless 
of programs in the commercial area. How about a 56-million-acre 
base, would it make it still more attractive or workable, do you 
think ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, starting with the base that high, you 
would have to pull out that many more acres into the soil bank, and 
so we have to keep that in mind. 

We have felt that a 51 million base is pretty realistic. 

Senator Hickentoorer. Thank you. That is all. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Scott has no questions. 

Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Secretary, in your printed presentation, if you 
will turn to pages 12 and 13, on corn, on page 12, on the House bill, 
you explain what is in it, and on page 13 you list the provisions of 


S. 829. Is there any difference between those two bills, except for 


the fact that the House bill suggests the floor of 75 percent and the 
Senate bill suggests a price floor of 70 percent ? 


| 
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Secretary Benson. There are some other differences. 

Senator Munpr. Would you detail the other differences for us? 

Secretary Benson. We have a table here which shows the differ- 
ence, as exhibit 6, in the back. 

But for one thing, the House bill would continue the acreage allot- 
ments, while in the Senate bill there would be an acreage base only. 
for the duration of the soil bank, a 3-year period, after which there 
would be no acreage allotments in the case of corn. 

Senator Munpr. Do I understand that what you are saying is that 
there is a difference which comes into play after 3 years? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. There would not be a difference in the next 3 years?. 

Secretary Benson. The base would be the same in the next 3 years. 

Senator Munpr. Thinking in terms of how the bills operate in the 
next 3 years, are there any eae besides that 5-percent differen- 
tial in price floor ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes. Mr. McLain mentions that the support 
of corn in the noncommercial area would be different. In the case 
of the House bill, the support in the noncommercial areas would be 
75 percent of the support in the commercial areas. 

Senator Munpr. That is what it is now? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Right. 

Secretary Benson. But under the Senate bill, the support in the 
noncommercial areas would be 8214 percent of the level in the com- 
mercial corn areas. 

Senator Munpr. Do you favor the 821% percent as against the 75? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Those are the only other differences ? 

Secretary Benson. I think those are the only ones. We did indi- 
cate that we would look with favor on a minimum support at a level 
of 70 percent in the Senate bill if they 

Senator Munpr. It would seem to me if those are the only differ- 
ences, and if the Senate were willing to go along, or the House were 
willing to go along with the 821% percent, that the bill would be much 
more palatable, certainly, to the corn farmers in my area at the mini- 
mum price floor of 75 as against 70. And I am wondering whether 
the Department considers that a serious deparature, simply the matter 
of the 5 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, they think it is serious; yes. In the first 
place, we think the support level ought to be pretty well in line with 
the support for the other feed grains. We think it ought to be at a 
level, as near as we can estimate, that. will not result in the piling up 
of corn in Government warehouses but will permit it to flow into 
consumption. 

Mr. McLain may want to comment further on that, but generall 
speaking, we think the support should be at a realistic level that will 
permit the commodity to flow into use and not pile up unduly. 

Senator Munpr. It would not be changing the price of corn in the 
main as much as the change in the 75 to the 8214 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. You mean in the noncommercial areas? 

Senator Munpr. In the noncommercial areas that. you recommend ? 


Secretary Benson. That is 8214 percent of the level in the commer- 
cial area. 
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Senator Munpr. I understand. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Munvr. But that is an increase of 714 percent in the 
formula there? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, as regards the noncommercial area. As a 
matter of fact, under the program which we have recommended, fol- 
lowing the 3 years, the support would be discretionary, and presum- 
ably the same for the entire corn area, commercial and noncommercial. 
We think that is desirable, because the way we are operating now, 
you are simply expanding the commercial corn area, bringing in more 
counties and spreading your allotment over more acres, which works 
a hardship particularly on the farmers in the established corn area. 

Senator Munpr. What do you envision would happen if you were 
forced to take the emergency action that you mentioned and simply 
support the corn at $1.25 a bushel with no soil-bank provisions and 
no allotments? Wouldn’t we get a pretty big supply of corn? 

Secretary Benson. If we announced it ahead of planting time, it 
might have the effect of stimulating an increase in acreage of corn, and 
probably would. I would hope that we could get a program where 


the corn farmers would participate in the soil bank and the acreage 
reserve. 


Mr. Morse has a comment. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Morsr. I was just going to say, if the soil bank does not operate, 
when you see the size of inventories in corn, which is depressing 
the corn market, and also has its impact, as you know, on livestock 
and poultry operations—if we do not get the soil bank into operation, 
it is going to have an impact clear across the country. It is not just 
a corn problem. 

The CHatrman. At this point, may I ask a question in regard to the 
corn program for last year? 

Senator Munor. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. As I understand, the data that was furnished to 
us the last time the Secretary appeared was that the corn farmers 
did sign contracts to participate in the corn program, and that five- 
million-three-hundred-some-odd-thousand acres were contracted for 
with this result, that the Treasury, that is, our Government, paid out, 
or will pay out, in the neighborhood of $178 million, and corn pro- 
duction has been increased by 200 million bushels. 

Will you comment on that, Mr. Morse, or Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, the increase was due largely, Senator 
Ellender, to the increase in yield per acre due to favorable growing 
conditions, good weather and other factors. 

The CuarrMan. Well have you any basis for saying it won’t happen 
this year? 

Secretary Benson. No; we do not know. That is a chance we take 
in all of these programs, even under acreage control. We have had 
cases under acreage control, where we have taken out some acres and 
still got larger production because we have had favorable growing 
conditions. 
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Senator Munpr. I was not through, Mr. Ghairman. 

The Cuarmman. Excuse me, Senator, I thought you were. 

Senator Munpr. Referring to what Mr. Morse says about the 
importance of getting compliance in the soil bank, and reverting to 
what Senator Hickenlooper said about the obvious fact of greater 
compliance of 56 million acres, am I correct in my remembrance of 
the history of how we arrived at 51 million acres? 

If I recall it correctly, in the first instance the Department did 
not suggest any top level at all. Then the committee, at the insistence 
of Senator Hickenlooper, wrote it in at 56 million acres. It was then 
threatened by an amendment in the Senate on the floor to cut it down 
to 50 million acres. So that 51 million acres does not have any great 
actuality; it was simply a feature of expediency. And I am won- 
dering now what this feature of expediency has become that we could 
not go beyond it to get greater compliance 

Secretary Benson. I do not know that it is sacrosanct, but we do 
think it is a fairly reasonable figure. 

I would like Mr. McLain to comment on it. 

Senator Munpr. Is my historic report correct? 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
. OF AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. McLarn. You are right. We have to relate this to other basic 
allotment programs, we feel, and have to be fair as between different 
commodities. And when you compare the amount of reduction made 
by the other basic commodities, we feel that this 51 million acres is 
fairly accurate and is the figure that we ought to use. 

Now the other thing, Senator Mundt, that we must recognize with 
these other basic commodities, we have had minimum allotments put 
under most all of them, 55 million acres for wheat, and similar allot- 
ments for cotton and 1 or 2 others. So this 51 million, in effect, does 
give the corn farmer about that same protection to start with. 

Senator Munopr. I wonder if that relationship is correct, being 
born in the strange atmosphere in which it was born. If by some 
chance we got the optimum figures down, the relationship is no longer 
the same as it was before the 54 new counties were added ? 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is right. Senator Thye brought that 
out. 

Senator Munpr. Something over 51 million would be indicated in 
order to keep up the same relationship; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. McLarn. I think that is correct. 

Senator Munpr. Would you have any idea how much change the 
54 extra counties would legitimately suggest ? 

Mr. McLar. Mr. Paarlberg, do you have that figure? It was 
around a million. 


STATEMENT OF DON PAARLBERG, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Paarwperc. I think a million and a half or so. 
Secretary Benson. A little over a million. 
Senator Munpt. So 52 and 57 would be the same as 51 and 56? 
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Secretary Benson. Senator Mundt, there is another point or two. 
If we get the acreage too high, the base acreage for participation of 
the soil bank, you may get. some accidental compliance. We would be 
paying for acres which the farmers did not intend to plant anyway. 
And.then, too, 51 million acres has been fixed in the farmers’ minds 
pretty well. In the referendum, that was the figure that was used; 
61 percent of them voted on the basis of that, They have been 
notified that would be—— 

Senator Munnpr. 61 percent of those who vote. 

Secretary Benson. I should say 61 percent of those who voted. 

It was very discouraging, and I think is further evidence that the 
farmers have come to have less desire to participate in the corn pro- 
gram in recent years. They felt the allotment program just did not 
fit into a commodity like corn, where they fed it on their own farm. 

They would rather forego price support and not comply with the 
allotment than cut back and participate. 

Senator Munpr. Isn’t it conceivable more of them might have voted 
if more of them had had an allocation which permitted them, in 
their opinion, to take 15 percent, and still supply their needs? In 
other words, if they set it at 51 million, you would have something 
above that. Don’t you think it would have gotten a bigger vote, more 
interest, for more compliance ? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know; there might then have been a 
little more interest. 

There is another point, too, as a practical thing—the allotments, 
I understand, have already been computed on the basis of 51 million 
acres. That would have to be redone, which would slow up the 
time in which the program could become operative. 

Senator Munpr. That would be kind of a simple mathematical 
formula 

Secretary Benson. The farmers know those figures, they are in 
ier minds, and I think probably the loss would be greater than 
the gain. 

Senator Munpr. Now, turning to another point, a more contro- 
versial point, and since you were engaged in kind of a civil war 
here between Missouri and the surrounding States when you were 
here last time, I do not want to start another civil war between South 
Dakota and North Dakota, but we have our problems just the same 
in connection with the wheat situation which developed there last fall. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. With which you are familiar. 

My colleague, Senator Case, has some legislation which seeks to 
correct it in some way or other, but you can well appreciate that, 
with two sister States, one of which found its farmers receiving 
substantially more for their acreage reserves than the State of South 
Dakota, and in some cases the same farmer getting paid substantially 
more for the part of his land that was across the border than he got 
on our side, it has created a pretty impossible situation, 

The Department of Agriculture has recognized it by saying, “It 
is too bad.” And it has gone further by saying, “Somebody made a 
mistake.” 

Now, what can be done to correct that mistake and to ease the 
pain and to bring about equity ? 
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Secretary Benson. Of course, Senator Mundt, I am sorry these 
situations develop. We try to avoid them, we try to hold them to 
the minimum, as you know. It is not easy. 

Senator Munpr. You would feel a lot worse if you lived in South 
Dakota. 

Secretary Benson. And I am not so sure but what you would feel 
even worse than you do now if you had it coming from other areas, 
too, and saw it from my chair. But be that as it may, we want to 
keep such situations to a minimum and handle them as fairly and 
equitably as we can. : R 

But operating a big national program and t to make it fit 
a dynamic industry like agriculture is not a simple matter. 

I would like to ask Mr. McLain to comment on this, because he 
went into the details of it and is more familiar with the details 
than I am. 

Mr. McLarn. Senator Mundt and Senator Case, you realize that 
we have humans determining these yields, and as long as we have 
humans on our committees—and miekt I say they are pretty capable 
individuals by and large, in South Dakota and in every other State— 
you do have some differences in judgment. 

The rules that were used in the two Dakotas were the same. We 
know that at least one Senator, and probably others, were out in the 
areas at the time this program was being launched, and we know 
that it was the effort on the part of the State committees to try to 
do a fair job at setting these yields. 

The other factor that we must remember, we feel in the Department, 
is that this program was entirely voluntary in 1956, as it will be in 
1957. And any farmer that signed an agreement did it because, in my 
opinion, he thought he was getting what he was entitled to. I do not 
know why he would have signed it if he did not. 

That was done in both the Dakotas. 

Another factor entered into it, of course. After the contracts were 
signed it rained in some areas and did not rain in others, and the 
crops materialized differently. This was not only true in wheat, but 
it was true in corn and other commodities. 

Senator Munprt. Let me ask you this, Mr. McLain: 

We believe it to be true that while the printed instructions goin 
out from the area office and from Washington to North Dakota an 
South Dakota were the same printed instructions in both instances, 
the verbal instructions received from the area office by people of North 
Dakota differed from the area instructions, verbal instructions, re- 
ceived by the people in South Dakota. 

I wish you would categorically affirm that if you can. 

Mr. McLatn. Well, 1 have reviewed this with Senator Case, and 
so has Mr. Doggett, and all I can say in answer to that is, our area 
people that were out there say that they did not do that. 

And of course, again, when you start giving instructions verbally 
you may deviate from the written instructions. These written in- 
structions were in everyone’s hands, and our advice to our State and 
county committees always is to follow the written instructions we 
issue. 


Senator Munpr. How complete an investigation have you made of 
that? 
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Mr. McLain. We have had compliance and investigation people 
out of our Department into the area two different times. This involved 
Montana as well as the two Dakotas, as you are well aware. And 
their report has been made available to the top officials in the Depart- 
ment, and it is that, in their opinion, the job was done fairly, granting, 
of course, that when you have individuals using judgment, that their 
judgment is not always the same. 

Senator Munpr. Did your investigation confirm the fact that there 
was this difference of payments ? 

Mr. McLary. We have furnished that information to Senator Case, 
and I think we furnished it to your office. There is a difference across 
the line in these counties, and we will make that a matter of the record 
if you want it that way. But, of course, we have that in every State 
and in every locality. Even different farms have different appraised 

ields. 
y Again, Senator Mundt, I think the important thing in this is that 
every farmer signed this voluntarily. If he did not think he was get- 
ting what he was entitled—— 

Senator Munpr. I do not think that is a valid point at all. The 
poor farmer had no choice. When you argue in that direction, I get 
suspicious of your whole process. 

enator Tuy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McLain. Again, what I am trying to say is, if he did not think 
it was fair, he should not have signed the contract. And I think 
most farmers are—— 

Senator Munpr. He had no way, Mr. McLain, of knowing whether 
it was fair or not, because he did not know his neighbor, 2 miles 
further north, was going to get 50 percent more. 

Mr. McLarty. That is not the point. The point is whether he 
thought it was fair for the yield on his farm. 

What you are saying is, he should have, in addition to doing that, 
known what every other individual got, and if he got a little too 
much, maybe—— 

Senator Munpr. That was the only way he could tell whether it 
was fair or not. He felt the same rules were being applied all over. 
He had no way of telling in North Dakota you were taking State 
averages and in South Dakota you were taking individual farm 
averages. 

This all came out afterward. 

The Cuatrman. The question is: Were the same rules applied‘ 
What is your answer to that? 

Mr. McLarn. The answer is, yes, as far as we were able to determine. 

Senator Munpr. Well, have you, in your investigation, gotten the 
statements in the former sworn affidavits and sworn statements? 
What kind of an investigation did you have? 

If we were in Congress, we would put witnesses on and swear them 
and be sure we got the facts. Did your investigating machinery pro- 
vide that? 

Mr. McLatn. Well, I cannot tell you in detail how our compliance 
and investigation people operate, Senator Mundt. I do not follow it 
that closely. But we use them in all of our compliance and investiga- 
tion work, and of course they are qualified people and they try to get 
the facts to present back to the Department. 
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And again, in their judgment these yields-were established to the 
best of the ability of the individual that made the appraised yield. 

Senator Munpr. I think you must recognize, Mr, McLain, that the 
farmer, when you try to place a great deal of stock in the fact he 
signed up, pea consequently, he thought it was fair, had no other 
alternative. If he was going to participate at all, he had to sign up. 

Mr. McLain. I do not want to be misunderstood on this point, 
Senator, but the fact is, every farmer either came in or inoue out, 
depending on whether he thought he was getting what he was entitled 
to. If he had not thought he was getting it and would get more by 
staying out, | know farmers well enough to know they would not sign. 

Senator Munpr. Had he known at the time he signed that his 
neighbor just across the line was getting 50 percent more, of course, 
he would not have signed up. He had no way of knowing. 

Here are the figures: North Dakota, $14.22; South Dakota, $7.32; 
Montana, $7.14; Nebraska, $6.06; Colorado, $5.92 ; Texas, $5.62; Kan- 
sas, $4.23. 

Senator Youne. Would the Senator yield ? 

Senator Munopr. It just does not seem to make very much sense. 

Senator Young. Would the Senator yield? 

Senator Munpt. Surely. 

Senator Younes. Since it is a controversy between the two States, 
I would like to get into it te some extent. 

As you know, I held hearings out in the State at the time—this 
was early in July—and at the Dickinson, N. Dak. meeting, your State 
ASC chairman stopped and listened in on the meeting. Afterward, I 
got into a rather heated argument with him. 

He thought we were doing it all wrong in North Dakota. I said, 
“Time will prove whether you are doing it wrong or you are doing it 
right.” He went on the assumption that the offer to the farmer 
should be low and that the farmer could appeal if he felt he was 
entitled to a higher payment. We went on the assumption in North 
Dakota they should be paid on the.estimated yield. At that time, 
early in July, you could not tell whether that crop would make a 
pretty good wala later not not. It all depends on the rain situation. 

As you know, in North Dakota, we had a pretty good crop this 
year. We only had 17 counties affected by the drought, where in 
South Dakota, I think, about half or two-thirds of the counties 
were. 

Of course, you also had this durum wheat, 2-for-1 thing, that 
greatly increased the payments in our State. However, I think 
the program was exactly the same in both States. But there was a 
difference in the thinking of your State committee and mine. 

Senator Munpr. The instructions received by the two committees, 
apparently 

Senator Youne. I had a rather heated argument with your State 
chairman. 

Senator Munpr. The point is—of course, I am not criticizing what 
they did in North Dakota—you were acting in conformity with the 
instructions, written and verbal, you got From the area office. So 
were our people. Our quarrel is with the fact that the instructions 
received were different. Each committee carried it out in conformity 
with the instructions. 
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Senator Youne. I was severely condemned during the campaign 
for not advocating — on a normal-yield basis. I said the De- 
partment of Agriculture was right in basing it on an estimated yield, 
and that became an issue in the whole campaign. I was wrong be- 
cause I did not advocate a normal-yield basis. 

Senator Munpr. I wonder, Mr. decoeinry: what kind of precedent 
you established. Did you establish a precedent that each State com- 
mittee henceforth shall try to expand into its own jurisdictional au- 
thority the amount of money it is going to get from the Federal Gov- 
ernment because of the success North Dakota had in getting twice as 
much as its neighboring State and three times as much as several 
uther States? 

Where do you wind up if that is the kind of program that we are 
operating ? 

Secretary Benson. I think you know, Senator Mundt, that we try 
to operate these programs fuirky and equitably. We do feel, however, 
that it is not possible to operate the details of these programs from 
a desk in Washington. We think that our State committees, our 
county committees, must have some discretion. 

Now, the instructions, the general guidelines that are printed and 
sent out to the field, are the same in all States. The fieldmen are 
under obligation to follow those. I do not know about the verbal 
instructions, but the same fieldmen covered both States in this case. 

Senator Munpt. We know that. The question is, Did the same 
fieldmen say the same thing in both bastis$ 

Secretary Benson. I cannot imagine he would have any reason for 
saying one thing in one State and another thing in the adjoining State, 
when he was under the same general guidelines, the same general 
instructions. 

Senator Munpr. Let me read you two paragraphs of a letter here 
from a South Dakota citizen in Perkins ounty : 


Adams County to the north of us— 
which is in North Dakota— 


paying (and contracts have been signed) up to—in this case—$14.12 an acre 
for wheatland put into the soil bank—not stated yet in South Dakota as they 
have not yet signed up soil-bank acres in Perkins County. 

The same party in North Dakota states he has a large acreage of crested 
wheat that will be put into the long-range soil bank at $8 an acre—South Dakota 
(Perkins County officials) state that they will pay $6 an acre on the same type 
acreage. This is a 25-percent difference and we believe that it should be the 
same— 

Are we going to have this whole thing all over again this yeas 
that we had last year, and at the end say a mistake was made and it 
is too bad? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Mundt, this year we have this great 
advantage: we are ahead of planting time. Last year we were not 
ahead of planting time. 

Then, too, you have to take into consideration the real difference, 
the drought situation in these counties. There are bound to be dif- 
ferences. Some counties were in a drought area, some counties were 
not. So that makes a difference. 

Senator Munpr. My colleague just points out on January 29 our 
State office asked for clarification and the area office said they were 
doing it exactly correct. 
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Now, undoubtedly, you must have told the North Dakota people they 
were also doing it correct, and I just cannot understand how you can 
tell both of them they are doing it correctly when they come out with 
this such totally different results. 

It is not a good answer to the fellows who got short-changed— 
“Well, it is too bad.” He knows that. 

The director of the soil bank program now says the rates, the con- 
servation reserve, looking shed, will run from $6 to $12 per acre 
in South Dakota and from $7 to $13 an acre in North Dakota. Well, 
it looks as though this strange discrimination against us southerners 
is going to continue. FLengivien) 

Secretary Benson. I think you will find, Senator, that the overall 
rate is the same in both States, $9. 

Senator Munpr. Well, the soil bank director says—these figures are 
broken down by counties—14 counties in South Dakota, $6 to $6.50; 
20 counties in North Dakota, $7 to $7.50. But they run about a dollar 
per acre higher right straight through. 

Senator Youne. Would you yield there? 

Isn’t that determination made by the State as to the spread? I 
think the average is the same $9, but the spread as between the coun- 
ties is a determination of the State committees. 

Senator Munpr. That is why I asked the earlier question, whether 
we are establishing a contest between State committees to see how 
much they can ask for, because whatever you are asking for you are 
going to get. 

Secretary Benson. The overall figure we announced and printed 
in the Federal Register is $9 for South Dakota and $9 for North 
Dakota. 

Senator Ture. What is it for Minnesota, so that we may have it 
in the record ¢ 

Secretary Benson. And for Minnesota it is $11. 

Senator Munpr. The overall figure then has to average out to that, 
that has to be the average ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Yes, that is the average. 

Senator Munpr. For the county. 

Secretary Benson. For the State, that is a State figure. 

Senator Munpr. That would be the same, the average in North 
Dakota has to be $9 and the average in South Dakota has to be $9? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have a question about that, Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morse. Well, that relates to offers that are made to the farmers. 

Now—you correct me if I am wrong in this—suppose the offer is 
$8 in a certain area and you got a heavy signup, and there was not so 
much of a signup in an area where there might be $10% Our final fig- 
ures, based on a voluntary signup may not average out to $9. How- 
ever, the overall average offering is $9 for the State. Now the pattern 
of signup may throw that average off, that depends on the way farm- 
ers accept or reject the program. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to unduly take the 
time of the committee on this problem. I will pursue it with the Sec- 
retary at a later time. However, I want to get in the record because it 
seems to me it points up a serious weakness some place along the line 
in the administration of this program. And I do not think that it is 
going to serve the cause of agriculture, or the taxpayer, if we set up 
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48 State committees competing with each other to see which can exact 
the biggest amount of money from Washington. And that seems 
to be clearly what happened between North Dakota and South Dakota 
last time. ; 

The CuarrMan. Senator Williams. 

Senator Wmu1ams. Mr. Secretary, in late November, or sometime 
early in December, I filed a request with the Department that soon 
after the calendar year you compile a list of all payments under the 
soil-bank plan in excess of $25,000. What progress have you made 
in that regard ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I have checked on that, because it was also men- 
tioned in the hearing the other-day. This is a rather sizable order, 
as you know, and it is hoped this information can be compiled and 
transmitted to the Senate on or before February 28, 1957. 

An earlier date of transmittal now seems improbable for the fol- 
lowing reasons: First of all, the certificates are not issued by the 
Treasury Department’s electric disbursing machines, and they are 
filled out by the Agriculture Department employees in nearly 3,000 
separate county offices, some of which have only one employee who 
handles all offered programs. Now separate certificates are issued to 
each person who shares in the payment computed for the farm, and 
separate certificates:are also issued: for each applicable commodity 
on that particular farm, and assignees where farmers have assigned 
their payments to others. 

So it is a rather big job. Therefore, when a person, or a firm, 
has an interest in several different commodities on farms in differ- 
ent counties and States, it is necessary to manually sort those out. So 
all this must be done while carrying on the regular duties in those 
offices. We hesitate to hire additional help, but we are working on 
it and the best estimate we have now is that we will have the figures 
for you by the end of this month. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. I appreciate that, and I can understand why it 
would bea little late. That isall right, just so we get the information. 

Secretary Benson. You will get them, sir. 

Senator Wimurams. The reason for requesting those figures was that 
I thought Congress might want to continue to study a proposal made, 
I believe in the President’s message, that there should be some limita- 
tion or ceilings to prevent any certain one from getting entirely too 
much out of the soil bank. 

In that connection, I believe that during the testimony you, too, 
endorsed the principle of a ceiling on these payments ? 

Secretary Brnson. Yes: I felt the matter ought to be carefully 
studied. Of course, in the operation of the soil bank, as you know, we 
have imposed limitations that a farmer cannot put in more than half 
of his acres, say in the case of wheat, or 50 acres, whichever is the larger 
of the two. So we do have some limitations in the soil bank. 

The suggested limitation which the President had in his message 
referred to price support, the price-support program generally, I 
think. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. But even with those limitations, I think we are 
in agreement that there were a few operators who could possibly draw 
in excess of $1 million under the soil bank ? 

Secretary Benson. Not under the soil bank. It has happened under 
the support program certainly. 
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Senator Witu1ams. One further question~in connection with the 
proposal for drought aid and additional funds under the drought: 
program. 

Do you recommend that Congress adopt a provision of required 
State participation before we provide any more funds # 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I do, Senator. I think it is in the interest 
of efficient administration, I think it is in the interest, to the best inter- 
est, of the people concerned to have a participation, financial partici- 
pation, in all these disaster programs, and particularly the drought 
program. After all, the money comes from the States, and we feel we 
will get better administration, more efficient administration and better 
participation, and less abuse if the States are putting in a substantial 
part of the cost. 

Senator Witz1aMs. We are in complete agreement on that, and as 
you know, I have tried to get the amendment written in 2 or 3 times 
previously. 

What rate of State participation do you recommend ? 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure that we are quite ready to indicate 
that. As you know, the President made the drought swing, and then 
we had the Wichita meeting. Out of that swing and out of the meet- 
ings have come certain recommendations. They were summarized and 
sent to the field and are coming back. They were sent to the field for 
checking, to the 190 people who participated in that Wichita meeting, 
and are now being returned to the Department. They are coming in 
this week. 

Out of those we think there will grow recommendations to the 
President, and then from the President probably to the Con . 
But the President has already endorsed that principle of Federal- 
State participation in, I think it was, his state of the Union message. 
And so, I would assume that that would be one of the recommenda- 
tions. The specific percentage figures we have not arrived at firmly 
yet. 

Senator Wiri1ams. And you would suggest it might be advisable 
for Congress to withhold appropriation of any further funds under 
this program pending that decision? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we have our present drought program 
operating, and I think it is operating quite effectively. I think there 
are some additional things that need to be done, but 1 would not want 
to see our program stopped in the meantime. 

Senator WiiuiAms. I was not suggesting that we stop it, I was 
merely suggesting that in the extension of it 

Secretary Benson. Yes; any modification or extension of it I think 
should await the time when the recommendations come from this 
committee that met at Wichita, and all the study and work that has 
gone into it. There were 15 States, drought States, represented at 
that Wichita meeting. 

Senator Wiix1ams. Do you think you will have that report in the 
near future? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we do. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I have not had a chance to ques- 
tion the Secretary. I would like to have a chance to ask some questions 
whenever you reach either Senator Eastland or Senator Symington. 
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The Carman. The purpose of the Chair would be to go around 
again, make another round. 

Senator Symrncron. Mr. Chairman, Senator Holland has not had 
a chance to question the Secretary because he yielded to me. 

The Cuarrman. Do you want to do so now? 

Senator Hornanp. When you reach Senator Symington’s regular 
order, then I will be glad to do it. 

The CuamrMAn. Suppose you proceed. 

You sugganted that you yielded, would you want to ask some ques- 
tions now ? 

Senator Horzanp. When you reach his regular place, then I would 
like to be recognized. 

Senator Scuorrret., Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just two 
questions at this moment. As you know, I was absent from the last 
meeting. Ihad to go back to Kansas. However, I have been reviewing 
the record, and I want to say that the questions asked by Senator 
Mundt have clarified many of the matters in which I was interested. 
I have received a number of pointed inquiries about the disparity in 
the amounts and the manner in which the various State committees 
were going to react. That has been pretty well cleared up. 

Now I understand that the Department, Mr. Secretary, has requested 
proposed legislation to eliminate the drastic penalties that have been 
applied to farmers who have exceeded their wheat quotas, especially 
in those instances where they used all of the wheat on the farm and 
did not sell one bushel of it. It is my understanding that you are 
wholeheartedly in favor of such legislation ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator, that is correct. We have made such 
recommendations to the Congress for at least 2 or 3 years, and the 
Senate, I think wisely, acted on it and passed such legislation 2 differ- 
ent times. I am not sure but what you introduced the bill. 

Now we think it should be done. We have hundreds of cases in 
which we must call farmers into court, where the only offense is that 
they planted more than 15 acres of wheat on their own farm and fed it 
to their own chickens or dairy cows, or even used it for food on their 
own farm. We have one case of an institution where they have eaten 
more than 15 acres worth, and under the law we have to call them into 
court. 


I think it is indefensible, and this provision in the law should be 
changed. 


Senator Scuorrrer. I am glad to hear you say that. I heartily 
agree with you. 

Now with reference to this drought program, I note that the House 
cut or curtailed some of the appropriations. Should that curtailment 
of funds carry through on the Senate side, what part of the program 
would you have to cut or drastically reduce? Do you know or can you 
furnish that information to me later? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we cannot tell what the intensity or 
the duration of the drought is going to be in the days ahead of us. 
We had made those recommendations in good faith, a bit, I think, on 
the liberal side hoping that we would have sufficient funds. We 


would not be cut off while needed legislative changes in the program 
were being made. 
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I think the President made those ee know, at 
the time of his trip to the drought areas. They were , L am sure, 
in large measure on our recommendations. 
I would like Mr. Scott to comment on that, if he would care to, 
because he is een this very closely, day to day. . 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Scott, will you give your name in full for the 
record, please ? 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL 


CREDIT SERVICES, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Mr. Scorr. Kenneth Scott. 

Senator, as the Secretary has indicated, those were our recom- 
mendations. We included some margin in the recommendations. 

They provide in each instance for what we felt to be a reasonable 
amount of carryover into next year so that we would not find our- 
selves running out of funds. We hoped we would not have to draw 
on the President’s emergency funds as we had to this year to continue 
needed programs. 

Senator ScHorrreLt. Would you envision that your recommenda- 
tions would have carried through 1957 if this drought persisted—in 
vour recommendations ? 

Mr. Scorr. Those that we have made—— 

Senator ScHorpren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scort. Yes, sir. 


Secretary Benson. One thing, too, Senator Schoeppel, we will cer- 


a not use them if we do not need them. But we do not want to be 


eaught short and be unable to assist farmers who are in serious drought 
condition and who need the help. 

Senator Scnorpre.. I thought it was important for us to have some 
ronKeU nanan or clarification because that matter will be before the 

nate. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Secretary, in your statement to us on the 29th, 
you said that the prices received by farmers had been running about 
7 percent above the previous year. Well, the record does show 6.8 
percent above December 1955. 

Now, you further said in your statement that the realized net farm 
income was 5 percent above 1955. Did you take into your totals the 
effect. of the change in inventories for 1955 in contrast to 1956? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I think that in certain net-income figures 
we take inventory changes into consideration. 

a would like to ask Don Paar!berg, he is acquainted with the details 
of it. 

Mr. PaariperG. That was realized net income, Senator. 

The Cuarman. Well, realized net income. But I had our economist 
look into the matter, and when you consider the differences in the 
amount in inventories, you come out with the figure that the net 
income of the farmer for 1955 was the same as for 1956. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Paarveerc. I believe that is essentially correct. The Secretary 
customarily reports realized net income consistently in his statements 
1 year with the other. 


88917—37——7 
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The Cuamman. Why was your report made in that light, rather 
than in terms of actual income? Was it in order that you could give 
the impression that the farmers made 5 percent more in 1956 than 
1955 when, as a matter of fact, they broke even? 

Mr. Paarueerc. We usually tie our figures to realized net income, 
and consistently, year in and year out, we report that figure. In our 
technical publications we show it in all the many different ways so 
that those who have a different interest can find a figure that corre- 
sponds with their own idea of how this should be reported. 

The Cuamman. Then the fact remains, though, that if you con- 
sider the inventories of 1955 and 1956, the farmers in 1956 were no 
better off than in 1955? 

Mr. Paariperc. By the same token, it follows that had we taken 
inventory changes into account in the Secretary’s statements during 
the years previous to 1956, farm income would have been shown to be 
higher than the way we showed it. 

e Cuairman. Will you prepare a statement and give us both 
sides for the record, because I want to put the facts as they are, and 
I am sure that is what the Secretary intends to do? 

Secretary Benson. Those are in our publications, and we will be 
very glad to take the pertinent parts—— 

he Cuamman. We used your publications, though, to reach the 
conclusion here that the farmer was no better off in 1956 than he was 
in 1955, although, as you say, he got 7 percent more for what he sold. 
(The information requested above is as follows:) 


The present Secretary and his predecessors, in public statements, have con- 
sistently reported realized net income of farm operators. This is a figure which 
includes receipts from farm marketings and Government payments and the value 
of farm products for home use. It excludes changes which result from inventory 
increases or decreases. The present Secretary and those who previously have 
occupied this office have felt that income should be reported when crops and 
livestock are sold and income is actually realized, because only that kind of 
income is available for spending. 

In addresses and in statements to the Congress the Secretary has consistently 
reported realized net income of farm operators, even though there have been 
years when he could have shown farm income in a more favorable light by 
reporting in some other manner. For example, in 1954 he used realized net 
income of farm operators, a figure of $12,021 million, as a measurement of returns 
in agriculture, when he might have included inventory changes and reported 
$12,487 million, a figure $466 million higher. In 1955, he might have included 
inventory changes and reported a figure $340 million higher than the $11,340 
million realized net income of farm operators which he actually used. 

Farm income is reported in a variety of ways, so as to meet the varied needs 
of those who use our statistics. There is gross and net cash income, net income 
with and without inventory change, with and without Government payments, 
net with and without off-farm income, total, per capita, adjusted and unadjusted 
for changes in price levels and so on. 

It is possible, by shifting from one of these measures to another from year to 
year, to give a biased picture of the income situation in agriculture. This the 
Secretary scrupulously avoids, as should others who are interested in reporting 
the facts. 

If inventory changes should be fully reflected in farm income one could argue 
that year-to-year changes in the net value of farm real estate should show up 
in farm income. If that were done, farm income would be shown as increasing 
during each of the past 2 years, an average increase of more than $3 billion 
a year. 

Following is a table showing, since 1947, the net income of farm operators with 
and without inventory changes: 
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Realized net income of farm operators, and net income of farm operators 


including inventory changes, United States, 1947-56 





Net income of farm Net income of farm 
operators operators 
Year 
Including 
Realized inventory 
changes 
Million Million | 
llars dollars 
1947 17, 191 15, 458 
15, 943 17, 695 
RRC ap 13, 673 866 
MGS al 12, 857 13, 716 
Winco csatenaueens 14, 802 16, 111 
1 Preliminary. 


The Cuarrman. You mentioned in exhibit 8, Mr. Secretary, that if 
wheat raised for feed were exempted from marketing penalties, corn 
producers could use the diverted acres for wheat production without 
— and still quality for price support on that corn—could they 
not 

Secretary Benson. Would you mind repeating the question ? 

The Cuarrman. If wheat raised for feed is exempted from market- 
ing penalties, as provided in exhibit 8 of your testimony, corn pro- 
ducers and producers of other allotted crops, except wheat, pul use 
the diverted acres for wheat production without penalties and still 
qualify for price support on their corn; could they not? 

Mr. McLatn. These would not be diverted acres, though, Senator 
Ellender, because they have got to be set aside and not used. If that 
was your question. 

The Cuarrman. All right. But of course—— 

Mr. McLary. You are talking about the soil bank? 

The CuarrMan. I understand that if they planted this acreage, then 
they could not get soil-bank payments—— 

Mr. McLain. If they planted and harvested it, they could not; that 
is right. 

The Cuatrman. Yes. Now, another question: On page 24 of your 
statement, in your testimony you suggest reexamination of the price 
objective of the basic law, that is, the law approved in 1954. Have 
you given some study to such reexamination, and do you have any sug- 
gestions as to the direction in which changes in the current price o 
jective should be made? 

Secretary Benson. We have not given an exact study to it. Sena- 
tor Ellender, but we would be very glad to come forward a little later 
with some recommendations if you care to have us do so. 

The Cuarrman. I see. But you have not studied sufficiently so.as 
to give us an indication now? 

Siiietary Benson. We have studied it sufficiently to feel that we 
have got to get a little more flexibility into our support program to 
avoid the thing we point out here. And there is a serious question in 
our minds whether the formula which is now in the law can be made 
to work and work effectively over the long pull. And we would like 
to come in with specific recommendations just a little later. 

The Cuarrman. Isee. Now, Mr. Secretary, I wish to ask you a few 
questions in regard to the tung-oil situation. 
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As I understand, the supply of tung oil this year is lower than it 
has been in a long time, about 25 million pounds, and the consumption 
this year would be about 48 million pounds. Yet, the tung producers 
state that, notwithstanding that fact, they are having a hard time to 
get the price of tung oil sufficiently high so as to pay expenses. 

Have you anything to say about that? 

I understand that many of us, in fact some in the industry, have 
been trying to get the Department of Agriculture to get with the State 
Department in an effort to fix an import quota so that the tung-oil 
producers would at least be able to get their expenses. 

You are for that; aren’t you? 

Secretary Benson. I am in favor of protecting our price-support 
programs against unwarranted increases in imports; yes, sir. 

May I suggest that Dr. Butz, comment on that, or Mr. Berger? 
They have the figures. 





STATEMENT OF HON. EARL L. BUTZ, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE—Resumed 


Mr. Butz. Earl Butz, of the Department. 
I think the crop of tung oil was lower a year ago than it was this 
last year. This year we have raised the price support on tung oil from 
60 to 65 percent parity. 

As you point out, Senator, there is also a good crop in the Southern 
Hemisphere, particularly in Argentina, which is currently flowing 
into this country in increasing quantities, and we are watching the 
situation very closely. 

The Cuamrman. Well, Mr. Butz, do you know whether or not any 
of that so-called Argentine oil is really Argentine oil, or does some 
of it come from China? 

Mr. Butz. As far as we know, it is Argentine oil. 

The Cuarrman. All Argentine oil? 

Mr. Butz. So far as we are aware. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, will you look into the proposition 
of trying to fix a quota so that the tung growers of this country that 
have been encouraged to grow tung oil, as you know by the Govern- 
ment, during the war will at least be able to get their costs out of this 
commodity ¢ 

Secretary Benson. We will be very glad to look at it, Senator, of 
course. This year we have a bation Shenaverdes crop, as you know, 
99,000 tons compared with 6,000 last year and a 10-year (1945-54) 
average of 68,000. Of course, we are anxious that the tung producers 
get out of their commodity all that is possible. At the same time, 
we do not want other oils to take over their market, so we have to watch 
the relationship between the prices of the various oils. 

The Cuarrman. I know. But as you know, Mr. Secretary, tung oil 
is a commodity that is not produced over and above our consumption 
requirements. 

' Secretary Benson. That is right, that is where the quota comes in. 

The CHarrman. Exactly. The growers were told to produce dur- 
ing the war, and at this time when protection can be given to them, it 
strikes me that it ought to be given to them. 

Secretary Benson. We are looking into it. But some of these oils, 
when the price gets out of line, are interchangeable, as you know, and 
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they could lose part of their market if we did not keep them in proper 
relationship. 


The Carman. At this point in the record, I wish to pare a letter 
addressed to me from the Tung Growers Association of America. 
(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


CovineTon, La., January 29, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. BLLENDER, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR ELLENDER: With short supply of American tung oil of about 25 
million pounds against anticipated consumption this year of 48 to 50 million 
pounds, we are not able to sell our product at a price to cover expenses. 

The reason for this outrageous situation-is that the trade is buying Argentine 
tung oil. The Argentine is able to bring its oil into this country free of duty 
and without restriction of any kind. Last summer they claimed they would have 
more than 40 million pounds of tung oil—although according to reports they 
never have enough tung trees to furnish that amount. But, and as we presume, 
it is possible for Chinese tung oil to come to Argentina, to be shipped up the 
river, and be pumped into their storage tanks and to be resold to the American 
market. A few years ago, when we asked them how they were able to export 131. 
percent of their annual production, they had no immediate answer. Later they 
stated that the amount shipped was the result of 2 years’ production. The matter 
is still highly questionable. 

Europe is offering higher prices than prevail here for tung oil, but Argentina 
prefers payment in dollars. We wish to inform you, Senator Ellender, that the 
American tung grower also has a decidedpreference for American dollars, but 
evidently we are not first in line. 

Su, we believe it is necessary to impose a quota through the President immedi- 
ately, since no American oil, with the exception of a few tank cars, has as yet 
sold on the market. We believe the quota should be imposed for a period of 6 
months or until the domestic producers have sold their oil on the open market, 
instead of our being forced to put our oil into the CCC in a few weeks, which 
will again give the name of surplus to an American product which is not now, 
nor has never been in surplus. This is also a neat little device whereby the 
consumers of our product have a convenient store of the commodity on which 
they can draw at their leisure; and, if their bids “happen” to be consistently 
low, the fact that the CCC shows a loss would appear to be the concern of no one, 
and the consumer is in the happy position of being able to control both the 
demand and the supply. Our market—by trading manipulations whose earmarks, 
you, Senator Ellender, well recognize from long years of contact with like opera- 
tions in other commodities—is withdrawn entirely out of our control and radical 
measures are called for. 

Would it be possible for you to form a committee of our southern Senators with 
Senator Long, and those from Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, and to 
ask the President to invoke the quota at once, as it seems that, at this particular 
time, the President will be forced to ask many, many favors from you and your 
colleagues from the South? 

Trusting that you will agree that the imposition of a quota is the most impor- 
tant immediate step, we await your prompt action and your reply, and, thanking 
you for your efforts in our behalf, with personal regards, I remain, 

Sincerely, 
Louis CHENEL, 
President, Tung Growers Council, Louisiana Chapter. 


The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you just a 
few more questions, and at the same time I will ask consent; to place 
in the record various telegrams and letters that I have received in 


regard to the cotton-sales program now being handled by the Depart- 
ment. 


Secretary Benson. Yes. 
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(The letters and telegrams referred to are as follows :) 
LittLe Roox, Agk., February 4, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J. DuLeNper, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR ELLENDER: In reviewing the Sunday Commercial Appeal, I 
noticed an editorial in regard to the export cotton sales program and your posi- 
tion in this matter, which I think is sound. I congratulate you on your stand and 
I hope you are successful in stopping this continued giveaway of our cotton. 

I have written my good friend, John L. McClellan, explaining my opinion on 


bas and asking that he support you on your stand when it comes to the Senate 
oor. 


Sincerely yours, 


©. H. EArt. 


New Orzeans, La., January 31, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 


Senate Office Building, Washingion, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: I have read with a great deal of interest the press reports 
about Secretary Benson’s appearance before your committee. 

All of us down here are rejoicing to see the manner in which you have taken 
up the cudgels in our behalf. The fight for the preservation of the exchanges 
is a fight to preserve free enterprise and the American way of life. 

We wish you the best of luck in next week’s meeting. 

Sincerely, 


HerMAN S. KOHLMEYER. 


West Mempuis, Ark., February 5, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The Agricultural Council of Arkansas, along with other agricultural organiza- 
tions genuinely interested in the welfare of cotton farmers, is pleading that the 
cotton export sales program be continued without change and 1955 CCC stocks 
of cotton be catalogued for sale immediately. Unable to understand why any 
individual or organization could justify jeopardizing such a proven, successful 
program. 


Harvey R. ADAMS, 
Eavecutive Vice President, Agricultural Council, Arkansas. 


New Orteans, LA., February 1, 1957. 


Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Noticed in press your splendid efforts to help free enterprise and particularly 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange which helps the port of New Orleans and the 
entire Mississippi Valley. Good luck and best wishes. 
Epear A. G. Brieut, 
President, Board of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans. 


New Or.eans, La. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I think your interest and activity in trying to preserve the marketing system 
as well as the cotton exchanges, which can only result beneficially to the farmers, 
is gratifying to all of those who are familiar with the situation. I hope you 
can continue giving a substantial portion of your time to righting the present 
situation. 

E. F. CREEK MORE. 
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Ferrmay, La., January 29, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In the interest of further reducing our large stock of surplus cotton I believe 
it would be unwise to alter or change the competitive export program. It 
apparently is working well. However, I deem it only a temporary program 
and realize that ultimately it will have to be changed in order to preserve a 


free market, 
BrRENHAM ©, CROTHERS. 


New Ogteans, La., February 5, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 


Washington, D.C.: 
Our organization fully supports your efforts to place disposal of surplus cotton 
under free trading system. Believe this will result in cotton farmer 
his historic markets and will preserve desirable functions of our exchanges and 
brokers. 
Watiace M, Davis, 
President, Chamber of Commerce of the New Orleans Area. 


New Orteans, La., February 1, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We deeply appreciate your efforts on behalf of the cotton exchanges, the cot- 
ton industry and the cotton merchandising system which has been developed by 
many years of American free enterprise. 

Ferrier Mason Suite & Co. 


Houston, Tex., February 2, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLeNpeR, Sr., 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Our friend Herman has discussed with me some of the things you have in 
mind to help the survival of the futures exchanges and of local cotton dealers. I 
earnestly applaud you for this and wish you every success. 

LAMAR FLEMING, Jr. 


RAYVILLE, LA., January 28, 1957. 
Senator ELLENDER, 
Chairman of Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 


National Cotton Council, American Cotton Producers Associates, American 
Farm Bureau Associates, and Louisiana Delta Council, desire to continue present 
competitive export program for cotton. Strongly urge continuation so cotton 
can be booked immediately for fall delivery without delay. 

Geo. FRANKLIN, Jr. 


LAKE PROVIDENCE, LA., January 29, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We favor continuation of cotton export program in present form and urge 
that nothing be permitted to delay announcement of program for this year so 
cotton can be booked for fall delivery. 


Jim GILFor, 
Chairman, Cotton Committee, Louisiana Delta Council. 
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Winnssor0, LA., January 29, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Understand you are having a hearing today on export program cotton, would 
like to see program continue as is for this season. But agree that should be 
a change before next season. 


CHARLIE GRAYSON, 


MEMPHIS, TENN., February 5, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 
Senate Office Building: 

The Tennessee Agricultural Council strongly urges continuation of cotton 
export plan on competitive bid basis. We feel continuity of program essential 
to entire cotton industry. We urge prompt and immediate announcement of new 
program and early and prompt publication and catalogue 1955 stocks. Delay 
will jeopardize entire sales effort which up to now has been so successful. 


QO. P.. HALE, 
President, Tennessee Agricultural Council. 


New ORLEANS, LaA., February 4, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


United States Senator from Louisiana, Washington, D. C.: 


Your efforts and activities on behalf of cotton exchanges and free marketing 
of cotton are edifying and we urge you continue your good work. New Orleans 
and South would suffer greatly by elimination of cotton exchanges and crippling 
of marketing system under free enterprise. Kindest regards. 


ALBERT HANEMANN, 
President, the New Orleans Board of Trade, Lid. 


New Or eAns, La., February 1, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


United States Senator from Louisiana, Washington, D. C.: 

Believing free enterprise and the marketing system which includes cotton 
exchanges are threatened with extinction as a result of the present cotton export 
policy, we earnestly hope and kriow you will give every consideration to a change 
so We may survive. Press reports. point out a ray of hope because of your 
efforts. Kindest regards and best wishes. 

WILLIAM J. LopWIcK. 


DELHI, LA., January 29, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
Our organization strongly urges present successful competitive cotton export 


program be continued. Tampering with current program could disrupt move- 
ment of stocks for immediate delivery which is necessary. 


LAMAR T. Log, 
President, Louisiana Delta Council. 


Mempuis, TENN., February 5, 1957. 


Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Wish to reiterate our recent request that you support continuation of current 
competitive cotton export program. While futures exchanges merit protec- 
tion we feel the overall good of cotton industry demands action we request now. 


LAMAR T. Log, 
President, Louisiana Delta Council. 
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Baton Rouge, La., February 8, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, ‘ 


United States Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Continued existence of New Orleans cotton exchange after almost century of 
service seriously threatened by present method of handling United States Gov- 
ernment surplus cotton for export on competitive-bid basis which supersedes nor- 
mal exchange hedging functions. Earnestly urge change of method to subsidy 
in cash or in kind as soon as possible. 


Hart K. Lone, Governor of Louisiana. 


Baton Roveg, La., February 6, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Continued existence of New Orleans Cotton Exchange after almost century of 
service seriously threatened by present method of handling United States Gov- 
ernment surplus cotton for export on competitive bid basis which supersedes 
normal exchange hedging functions. Earnestly urge change of method to sub- 
sidy in cash or in kind as soon as possible. 

S. J. McCory, 
Commissioner, Louisiana State Department of Agriculture. 


New ORLEANS, La., February 6, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


We have been advised and are very appreciative of the efforts you have been 
making in behalf of the cotton growing, marketing, and exporting elements of the 
industry and toward the channeling of the exporting of this commodity through 
normal commercial outlets. We sincerely hope your efforts will be carried to a 
successful conclusion. 


New ORLEANS STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION. 





MEMPHIS, TENN., February 5, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENpDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Delta Council, representing 600,000 people, Yazoo-Mississippi Delta, reaffirms 
position supporting competitive bid features cotton-export program and opposing 
change to export subsidy. Immediate announcement new program essential to 
cotton industry. Delay will jeopardize sales effort and result in lower exports 
for new marketing years. 

Leroy T. Percy, 
President, Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., February 5, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


Your splendid efforts on behalf of the cotton farmers and the rest of the entire 
cotton trade looking toward the free marketing of this commodity are greatly 
appreciated, and we hope that your efforts will be carried to a successful con- 
clusion. New Orleans and the entire Mississippi Valley, in which International 
House is so vitally interested, would suffer greatly by the elimination of cotton 
exchanges and the consequent crippling of free enterprise. 

JOSEPH M, Ravtt, 
President, International House. 
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Mempuis, TEenn., February 5, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J, ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.0.: 


Strongly urge continuation of competitive cotton export sales program with- 
out change. Imperative that USDA announce program for new season in order 
to reassure continuity of sales. Current competitive sales program approved by 
all segments of cotton industry last week at annual meeting of National Cotton 
Council. Catalog of 1955 crop should be released promptly as foreign buyers 
need to plan for shipments after August 1 this year. Cotton’s future depends 
on favorable and prompt action. 


A. L. Story, 
President, American Cotton Producer Associates. 
= Hoiianp. Mr. Chairman, have you started on the second 
ro 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. Well, you never did give me a chance to question 
the Secretary. 

The Cuatrman. I am the chairman, and I thought on the second 
round the chairman would start. 

Senator Hotzanp. Did Senator Symington have any place in his 
own right that he could yield tome? My understanding was that we 
could exchange places. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I asked you a while ago, if you wanted 
to ask questions then, and I suggested that we would get to you on 
the second round. 

Senator Hotianp. I think you misunderstood me. I said I would 
like to be heard when you reached Senator Symington’s own turn to 
be heard. That was my understanding with him the other day, that 
we would exchange places. 

The Cuatrman. I thought we had reached him. I misunderstood 

ou. 
. Senator Hottanp. You have not offered me a chance to ask any 
questions. When you do reach him, for his first round, I would like 
to have that opportunity. 

The Cuarman. He has been reached already, Senator. 

Senator Symmveton. Mr. Chairman, I request that Senator Holland 
be allowed to ask questions, 

The Cuarrman. I understand. I understood Senator Holland to 
state that he would wait until the second round. 

Senator Horxianp. I did not even mention the second round. I 
said that when you reached Senator Symington’s own time on the first 
round I would like to be substituted for him. 

The Cuarrman. He has been passed a long time ago. 

Senator Hotzanp. I see that the chairman intends to go ahead. In 
that case, if I may have a chance to have the Secretary back at another 
time, I will be very happy to question him. 

Senator Toye. Mr. elanen; I think there is a misunderstanding. 
Without a question, Senator Holland has a right to ask questions be- 
a he yielded to Senator Symington. Senator Symington used up 
the time, 

Senator Holland has not had an opportunity to ask any questions, 
and I think he should have. 

Senator Hottanp. I am sure the chairman will be fair. I just want 
to be understood. 
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The Cuarman. I certainly do not want to deny the Senator from 
Florida the opportunity, but I understood him to say a while ago 
that he was going to wait until—— 

Senator Tuye. I think there was strictly a misunderstanding. 

The Cuarrman. I will desist at this time from asking further ques- 
tions, and then you will proceed to put any further questions after-——— 

Senator Hottanp. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to wait until you 
finish, because you have started a trend of questioning which I am sure 
you desire to complete, but please let me then have a turn, if I may. 

The Cnarrman. All right. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hotzanp. I think I should have a turn before we start a 
second round. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, it was just a misunderstanding. 

Senator Hottanp. My understanding was Senator Symington was 
about the end of the committee, and I was perfectly willing to wait 
until you reached him because I had exchanged with him. dIam 
perfectly willing to yield further to the distinguished chairman, but 
then I want my inning. 

The CHamman. Well, it was my error, then, Senator. I apologize. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I understood at our last meeting that you were 
going to study the wheat program and other programs of direct sales 
to the regular channels of trade before you make a decision as to 
cotton ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Now, have you been making that study, have you 
anything to report to us, since your last meeting ? 

Ranretney Benson. I think I have nothing new, Senator Ellender. 


The wheat program is relatively new. It follows a _— which I 


believe in, namely, a policy of using the private trade 
ing of our farm products. 

think the private marketing machinery must be preserved and 
must be strengthened in the interest of our farmers. 

We established a new policy for wheat in which we pretty well 
turned over the marketing of the wheat to the wheat industry. 

Senator Munpr. Could you date that, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson. About the first part of September, I think. 
And we are watching it. Our technicians and others are watching it 
carefully, and we felt that we would like to see how it works out on 
wheat before we go to some other commodity. 

Now, I have nothing new, from what I said last time. 

The CHamman. en you say “go to some other commodity” 

ou apply the same principle of sales to fats and oils, didn’t yout 
That is being sold by the trade? 

Secretary Benson. Well—— 

The Cuarrman. It is being sold by the trade the same as is wheat? 

Secretary Benson. No, it is a different setup, Senator Ellender. 
The two are hardly comparable. It is difficult to compare the two 
because they operate so differently. 

The Carman. Who sells the excess oil that is declared surplus 
and that the Commodity Credit does not take over but pays in dollars 
whatever it is sold for foreign currency ? 


or the market- 
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STATEMENT OF WALTER C. BERGER, ADMINISTRATOR, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULURE 


Mr. Bercrr. Mr. Chairman, if I may, all of the 480 sales are made 
by the private trade, wheat, oil, cotton, all of the rest of them, as far 
as we are concerned, so they do go through the private trade. 

But in oil sales that have gone through Commodity Credit, they 
are sold on open competitive bids to American exporters and they in 
turn sell those. 

The Carman. But I was informed that in the last 6 months that 
there was quite a lot of surplus soybean oil sold, as well as other oils 
that was not purchased, taken over by the Commodity Credit at all. 

Mr. Bercer. It was never in Commodity Credit Inventory at any 
time, never has been. 

The Cuamrman. Of course not, but I want to understand with 
respect to oils that the Commodity Credit Corporation had in stock, 
that was sold the same as cotton is now being sold? 

Mr. Bercer. It was sold on a competitive basis. 

The Carman. But now I am asking eo if your surplus, that 
is oil that can be declared surplus, in the last 6 months was sold, I 
understand, through the trade, not Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Bererr. That is correct. It was never in the hands of Com- 
modity Crecit Corporation. 

The Cramman. But I say, why was it “pean to the sale of oils 
and now you refrain from applying it to cotton ? 

Mr. Bercer. That is a different situation. The cotton is in our 
inventory. 

The Cuatrman. But, in respect to cotton, what you are doing now 
is that you are taking over 414 million to 434 million bales and at the 
same timeselling, I understand 

Senator Eastianp. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Eastland; just as soon as I have finished. 

Senator Easttanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the oppor- 
tunit 

The Cuarrman. Senator Eastland, you will have the opportunity 
to ask your questions in just one short minute. 

Senator Easrianp. I am not asking to ask a question, I am trying 
to see if I understand his answer. 

Do I understand, Mr. Secretary, that all the oil is moving by virtue 
of Public Law 480? 

Mr. Bercer. If I may respond, of the present vegetable oils that 
are moving in export today, not all of.them, but approximately half of 
them, have been moving under Public Law 480 sales. 

Senator Easttanp. And that is by the private trade ? 

Mr. Brereer. By the private trade. We do not even see the oil. 

Senator Eastianp. Just like the cotton, that moves under 480 by 
private trade? 

Mr. Bercer. By private trade. 

The CuarmMan. What I am talking about is the surplus oil. 

Mr. Bercrr. We do not have the surplus oil as such. Now, there 
might be surplus soybeans we might have to take over, therefore, we 
feel it would be better for us to put some vegetable oils under Public 
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Law 480 and have it move out of the country-so we would not have to 
take it over. ‘ 2 

The Cuairman. So the private trade is handling these surplus oils? 

Mr. Brrerr. That is right. 

The Cuairman. Instead of Commodity Credit ? 

Mr. Bercer. Well, it is, up to the present time. We do not know 
how many soybeans we will toot to take over at the end of the year. 
It may be a different situation then. 

The Cuatrman. I understand, but what I wish to emphasize is that 
you are handling these excess or surplus oils today in the same manner 
as you are handling wheat ? 

r. Bercer. That is true. 

The Cuairman. Of course; it is being sold by the trade ? 

Mr. Bercer. Well, all of ours is sold to the trade. It is being 
handled by private exporters, too. 

The Cuarman. Novw, it has been stated that the reason why cotton 
is not to be sold in the same manner as wheat is that it is going to 
make the price of cotton rise. Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Bercer. I think it would have a tendency to make the = 
of cotton higher in the domestic market, and that is one thing I have 
understood, that the cotton producers themselves and the cotton in- 
dustry would like to have done would be to keep the price of cotton 
lower in the domestic market to help them meet the competition. 

Senator ELLenper. Well, do you not think the small farmer would 
appreciate a higher price for his cotton so he could get a little bit 
more for the cotton than he is getting from the Government? 

Mr. Bercer. I have no doubt he would. 

The Cuarrman. Of course. 

Mr. Bercer. He does have his support price. 

The CHamman. I understand that, but selling the cotton the way 
you are doing it, by that he is kept to whatever the Government will 
loan him on it, for whatever cotton he produces. 

Mr. Bercer. That is right, except on certain qualities. 

The CuarrMan. So that under your present policy the farmers are 
already being denied a higher price for that cotton ? 

Mr. Berger. Except if the market gets up there. 

‘The Cuarrman. Well, I asked if it is alleged that one of the reasons 
is that the price may advance and therefore American cotton may 
become noncomeptitive with synthetics and foreign cottons and that 
is the reason why you are holding it, so that cotton will not go any 
higher and in the long run become noncompetitive with synthetics. 

Mr. Bercer. They say that is one of the basic problems that the 
cotton industry is facing, too. 

Secretary Benson. But, Senator, we want to get the highest pos- 
sible price for farmers but at the same time we do not want to disturb 
markets. 

The Cuairman. Another reason that is advanced is that a change 
of policy will result in less exports this next season than in the past 
season. What evidence have you that will be the case? 

Secretary Benson. Sir, is this our argument? You are not quoting 
from me? 

The CuatrMan. That is the argument being advanced to you. 
Secretary Benson. Yes. Well, we do not advance that argument. 
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The Cuarrman. I understand that, but that is the argument being 
advanced to you, in order that you may retain the present program 
as it is being operated ; isn’t that correct ¢ 

oe Benson. May I ask Dr. Butz to comment? He has made 
a study. 

Ths Cuatnsth, Surely. 

Mr. Butz. L only have 1 or 2 comments. 

In the first place, I think to make a change would not necessaril 
increase the price to the producer. He still gets the loan rate. 
think it might increase the price to the processor some, but not to 
price this out of the competitive market, with snythetics. 

With respect to export I doubt if it makes very much difference. 
It would infringe on stock held by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The CuarrMan. Well, Dr. Butz, is it your view that less cotton 
would be sold if cotton were sold by the trade? 

Mr. Butz. I donot think that it would make any material difference. 

The Cuarrman. Well, that is my view and that is why I am saying 
that a change in that program will not affect that at all and that the 
program ought to be changed and that cotton ought to be put on he 
same basis as wheat and other commodities, and I do hope, Mr. Secre- 
tary that you will continue with your study so you will be able to 
make your announcement soon, sir. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Ellender, may I say—— 

eceken Mhtetinean. Could I make a statement while we are on the 


subject of cotton; could I ask a question ? 
he CuarrMan. Just one moment, Senator Eastland. 
Secretary Benson. I think this discussion points up the fact that 


more study is needed. We do not have all of the answers now. We 
are trying it on wheat, and we will know much better the answers to 
these questions after we learn from a little longer experience with 
wheat. 

The Cuarrman. How long will that require? 

Secretary Benson. I do not know, sir. 

The CHarman. As I suggested to you when you were here last, 
there is no effort being made to change the program during this year. 
What I am suggesting is that something be done beginning August 1. 

Secretary Benson. We have felt that we have insufficient experi- 
ence. We do not know very much about this operation yet, and can- 
not, until we have tried it out for approximately a year. It only 
started last September. 

The Cuarrwan. All right, Senator Eastland, you may ask your 
questions. 

Senator Eastianp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell Secretary 
Benson this: 

The competitive export sales program has worked very fine, and 
I think that the Department of iarihien has done an outstanding 
job in administering that program, and I am very grateful. 

Now, the entire cotton industry with the exception of 1 segment, 1 
small segment of 1 branch, requests that this program be continued 
for the 1957 and 1958 marketing year, without change. 

If it is thought that it should be changed for the 1958-59 marketing 
year, that is another thing. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I have a telegram here-signed by William Rhea 
Blake, the executive vice president of the National Cotton Council, 
that represents every segment of the cotton industry : 


National Cotton Council convention in St. Louis last week by unanimous 
action its voting delegates representing all six branches cotton industry— 
producers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, spinners, and cottonseed crush- 
ers—recommended continuation present cotton export program for 1957-58 
season. 

Also Department Agriculture should announce program and make 1955 cotton 
stocks available soon as possible if maximum benefits are to be realized. 


I also want to put in the record a letter to the same effect, from 
Charles B. Shuman, president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


AMERICAN Farm Bureau FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
United States Senate, 
Wushington, D. C0. 


Dear SENATOR Eastitanp: This is in response to your request that we transmit 
to the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry the recommendations of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation dealing with certain aspects of the 
cotton program. 

Attached hereto is a copy of a letter to Senator Allen J. Hilender, chairman of 
the committee, transmitting these recommendations as set forth in our letter 
to Mr. Marvin L. McLain, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, dated January 
18, 1957. 

Please accept my kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, President, 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 


Washington, D. C., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 


United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: We understand that the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry is giving consideration to certain aspects of the cotton 
program. Attached hereto is a copy of a letter dated January 18, 1957 addressed 
to Mr. Marvin L. McLain, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, setting forth 
certain policies of the American Farm Bureau Federation with respect to cotton. 

We hope that the committee will find these policies helpful as you deal with 
the many problems confronting cotton. We would appreciate your including 
these policies in the appropriate place in the hearing record. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


CHARLES B. SHUMAN, President. 


AMERICAN Farm Bureau FEpERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1957. 
Mr. Marvin L. McLatn, 
Assistant Secretary, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Marvin: As you know, the American Farm Bureau Federation and the 
State Farm Bureaus in the cotton area have been giving detailed consideration 
to the problems of cotton. The purpose of this letter is to try to give you in brief 
Farm Bureau’s recommendations relative to this commodity. 

(1) Under the current export program we have succeeded in moving a tremen- 
dous amount of cotton during this marketing year. Certainly, our objectives 
must be to increase the demand for United States produced cotton. Bven 
though we recognize that the current export program has shortcomings, we 
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believe that it should be continued on-the same basis for the marketing year 
beginning August 1, 1957, and that an announcement to this effect should be 
made at the earliest possible date in order to avoid any disruption in exports. 
With a view to improving this program in the future, we urge that the Depart- 
ment give further consideration to the idea of moving to the payment of subsidies 
in kind on a bid basis, effective at the beginning of the 1958. marketing year. 

(2) We urge that the Department calculate the cotton price support for the 
forthcoming marketing year on the basis of a realistic appraisal of all pertinent 
factors. 

(3) We believe that the cotton producers, as well as the producers of other 
quota crops, should have a realistic choice when voting in marketing quota 
referendums. We will press aggressively for action this session of Congress to 
authorize the Department to offer farmers a realistic choice in future referen- 
dums, We desire to work with you in the development of realistic alternatives, 
not only for cotton in the 1957 referendum, but also for all other quota commodi- 
ties. 

(4) We affirm our previous recommendation that parity and price support 
for cotton be based on the average grade and staple of the crop. 

(5) We urge that the Department of Agriculture study the advisability of the 
establishment of a nongovernmental cotton classing review board with producer, 
spinner, and merchant representation for the purpose of reviewing controversies 
over cotton classing. 

(6).The AFBF Board will appoint in the very near future a committee of 
qualified persons to confer with the appropriate officials of the USDA with a 
view to seeking improvement in the classing of cotton, and particularly machine- 
picked cotton. 

(7) We request that we be given an opportunity to be represented at future 
hearings on cotton standards, including universal cotton standards conferences. 

(8) We will continue to give emphasis to obtaining an adequate research 
program for cotton. 

It is recognized that some of the recommendations outlined above will need 
to be acted on at the earliest possible date, while others will take study and 
review. 

Not included in the above is our continued support for an adequate cotton 
textile labeling bill and the problems involved in increased imports of cotton 
textile products; however, we feel that real progress is being made in the Con- 
gress in getting legislation for the labeling of textiles and that the negotiations 
that have taken place between the United States and Japan are a great step 
forward in finding a solution to the import problem. 

We shall be happy to discuss in more detail the background and reasoning 
for all of the above recommendations. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN C. Lynn, Legislative Director, 

Senator Easr.tanp. There was a meeting of the heads of the Farm 
Bureau from the cotton States in the city of Memphis, and I have a 
telegram, which I will put in the record, from Boswell Stevens, saying 
that, with the possible exception of one State, they endorsed a request 
that the announcement come forth immediately. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 


MEMPHIS, TENN., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 


United States Senator: 


Representatives of the Southern State farm bureaus are meeting for 3 days in 
Memphis. At a meeting of representatives of all States the question of the 
present cotton export program was discussed. With the possible exception of 
one State, we seemed to be in complete accord with the continuation of existing 
cotton export program for the 1957-58 marketing year. 

BOSWELL STEVENS. 


Senator Easttanp. There is also another telegram to the same 
effect, from A. L. Story, president of the American Cotton Producer 
Associates. 

(A duplicate of the telegram referred to is on p. 100.) 
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Senator Eastianp. Another one to the same effect, signed by W. O. 
Fortenberry, president, and G. W. Pfeiffenberger, executive vice 
president, of the Plains Cotton Growers, Inc. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 


Lussock, Trex., February 5, 1957. 
Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., repsenting 23 west Texas counties joins with 
others in urging the continuity of the cotton export program on a competitive 
bid basis. We oppose any delay in offering the 1955 crop as it would jeopardize 
our sales effort. We will appreciate any action you can take to continue the 
program. 
Piarins Corron Growers, INc., 
W. O. Fortenserry, President, 
G. W. 


ER, 
Ezvecutive Vice President. 
Senator Eastuanp. And another telegram from the Pecos Cotton 
Association, signed by J. K. Kirklin, president. 
(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


Pecos, Tex., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 


Washington, D. C. 


Please place this area of Texas on record as supporting the present cotton ex- 
port program and we would like no changes to be made. 


J.B. KirkK1in, 
President, Trans Pecos Cotton Association. 
Senator Eastianp. And another one signed by G. W. Spence, execu- 
tive vice president, E] Paso Valley Cotton Association. 
(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 


Ystera, Tex., February 5, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES EASTLAND, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


We hope you will continue to support present cotton export program to main- 
tain foreign markets for our cotton. 


G. W. SPENCE, 
Erecutive Vice President, El Paso Valley Cotton Association. 

Senator Easttanp. And another one from the Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Council, signed by Harvey R. Adams, executive vice president. 

(A duplicate of the telegram referred to is on p. 96.) 

Senator Easrtanp. And another one from the Dona Ana County 
Farm and Livestock Bureau, signed by Clifford Horton, president. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


Las Cruces, N. Mex., February 5, 1957. 
Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND, 


Senate Office Building,, Washington, D.C.: 


We urge your continued support of the present export program of upland 
cotton so successful in disposing crop resources. 


CLIFFORD Horton, 
President, Dona Ana County Farm and Livestock Bureau. 

The Crairman. Senator Eastland, if I may interrupt you, I wish to 
say that I have already put many of those that you mentioned in the 
record. I have some of the same telegrams. I just want that in the 
record, to be fair. 

Senator Eastianp. I have another telegram signed by David Sur- 
ratt, president of the E] Paso Valley Cotton Association. 


88917—57——_8 
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(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


Cunt, Tex., February 5, 1957. 
United States Senator JAMES HASTLAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR HASTLAND: Urge continued support for present cotton export 
program to maintain foreign market for United States cotton. 


Davin SurRRaTT, 
President, El Paso Valley Cotton Association. 
Senator Easttanp. And another one from Lamar T. Loe, president 
of the Louisiana Delta Council. 
(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 
De Hi, La., February 4, 1957. 
Senator JamMes QO. EASTLAND, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Our organization strongly urges present successful competitive cotton export 
program be continued. Tampering with current program could disrupt move- 
ment of stock for immediate delivery which is necessary. National Cotton Coun- 
cil and American Farm Bureau Federation also support our position. 


LaMar T, Log, 
President, Louisiana Delta Council. 
Senator Eastianp. And another telegram from the Tennessee F'arm 
Bureau Federation, signed by Tom J. Hitch, president. 
(The telegram referred to is as follows) : 
MempHis, TENN., February 6, 1957. 
Hon. James O. EASTLAND, 
Member of United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Urge and lend our support in your continued effort to have cotton export pro- 
gram announced at earliest possible date and program continued beginning 
August 1, 1957, on same basis as during marketing year 1956-57. 


Tom J. Hircx, 
President, Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation. 

The Cuarrman. Did you mention the National Cotton Council ? 

Senator Eastianp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you said, did you, it was unanimous? 

Senator Eastianp. I do not know whether I did or not; it was 
unanimous. 

The Cuarrman. I got the information that the vote was 9 to 7, 
from the council. Now, which is right? 

Senator Easttanp. Well, that is erroneous. Here is Mr. Blake’s 
telegram which I read. It was adopted by unanimous vote. Even 
the representatives of the cotton exchanges voted. 

The Cuatrman. Well, I will have to check the information that 
I have got, in order to correct the record, to see which is correct. The 
information I have on the Cotton Council is that the vote was 9 to 7 
in favor. 

Senator Eastianp. We have a representative of the Cotton Council, 
Mr. Read Dunn, 

Will you give us the information, Mr. Dunn? 
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STATEMENT OF READ P. DUNN, JR., DIRECTOR, FOREIGN TRADE, 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Dunn. There was no objection on the floor of the convention 
to this resolution. 

The Cuamman. What about the council? Was it passed upon by 
the Cotton Council itself? 

Mr. Dunn. That. is what I am saying; the vote of the National 
Cotton Council, by the delegates. 

The Cuamrman. What was the vote? It was 9 to 7, according to 
the information I have; or was it unanimous ? 

Mr. Dunn. I do not know, Senator. 

The CHarmman. You do not know. Will you obtain that? 

Mr. Dunn. I will, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuarrman. And please put it in the record, so that we can 
correct the record. 


STATEMENT FILED BY ReaD P. Dunn, Jz., Director, Forreran Trape, NATIONAL 
Cotton COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Resolution No. 6 of the foreign trade committee was unanimously approved 
by the delegate body of the National Cotton Council in convention assembled 
on January 29, 1957, at St. Louis, Mo. 


The resolution had previously been approved unanimously by the board of 
directors of the National Cotton Council sitting as a resolutions committee. 
The resolution in substantially this form had been unanimously recommended 


to the resolutions committee by the foreign trade committee on January 26, 
1957. 


The resolution reads as follows: 


“6. That the council, in view of the importance of maintaining the com- 
petitive position of the United States cotton in foreign markets, support the 
continuation of the present cotton export program for the 1957-58 marketing year, 
in an effort to dispose of the surplus United States cotton stocks and to reestab- 
lish and maintain traditional foreign markets for United States cotton and 
cotton products—it being recognized, however, that the present program has the 
long-range effect of weakening the cotton marketing system and impairing the 
functioning of the futures markets.” 

Senator Eastuanp. There is one thing more I want to say, Mr. 
Chairman and Mr. Seeretary. 

I think it is very important that this announcement come out, 
because the American cotton grower now has a market that had for- 
merly been filled by Mideast and African countries, which those coun- 
tries cannot now serve because the Suez Canal is closed. 

I think a speedy announcement of the continuation of this program 
which you have handled so well may cause at least half a million bales 
of cotton to be exported in the new cotton year that we would not 
get otherwise. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this, that 
we expect to be able to make some announcement, and I think the 
industry is entitled to announcement, before too long. 

We have been moving a lot of cotton. I think our program has 
been quite successful. 

We will not be satisfied, however, until more of the private trade 
is used in the marketing of all our commodities, and less Government— 
and I think that is what everyone around this table wants, and that 
is what you have emphasized, Mr. Chairman. I hope that we can 
get away from this question of making announcements from time to 
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time.. That will never come, in my judgment, until more of the com- 
modities are handled by the private trade. . 

Senator Eastianp. And, as I said, I think that 1958 is time to. 
consider that program. 

The CxHarrman, I wish to make this statement. I want to say that 
I imtroduced.a few letters and a few telegrams, and so did Senator: 
Fastland. 

I want.to suggest, so that there be no duplication, that the committee 
staff go over the telegrams introduced by myself and Senator Eastland 
so that there is no duplication. 

ee Eastianp. And I have some more, too, to put into the 
record. 

(The telegrams referred to are as follows :) 


Ysera, Tex., February 5, 1957. 





Hon. JAMES HASTLAND, ; 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Urge continued support for present cotton-export program to maintain foreign: 
markets for United States cotton. 
R. L. Sxov. 


GREENVILLE, Miss., February 4, 1957. 







Senator James O. EASTLAND, 
Senate Office Building, Wushington, D. C.: 


Continuity of cotton-export program essential to future of cotton industry. 
Delta Council vigorously opposes change to export subsidy and urges prompt 
announcement of new program on competitive-bid basis. Delay can seriously 
jeopardize success of sales effort. Also urge early publication catalog 1955. 
stocks. 















Leroy P. Percy, 
President, Delta Council. 


The Cuamman. Senator Holland. 
Senator Hotianp. Off the record. 
( Discussion off the record.) 
Senator Hottanp. On the record. 
Mr. Secretary, the first subject on which I want to have the record 
expanded somewhat is the subject of small grains. 

note that the statement which you have made referred, as far as 
I have been able to find, to small gains — in the paragraph at the 
top of page 15 stating in effect—well, I will read that paragraph: 

It is sometimes said that all the feed grains are similar; that all should have 
acreage allotments. This would extend to oats, barley, and sorghum grain, the 
kind of program which has led corn farmers into trouble. It would further 
aggravate the diverted acre problem for such crops as soybeans, fruits, and 
vegetables. I agree that the feed grains are similar. Corn should be moved in 
the direction of the programs for the other feed grains, which have been more 
successful in maintaining a balance between supply and use. 

I find no specific reference to the small grains in this statement 
other than that. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. Now, Mr. Secretary, I would take it from that 
statement that the new machinery set up in the act of last year to 
deal with the small grains, has operated more successfully than has 
the corn program for last year. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I feel the program on other feed grains: 
has worked better than the corn program, Senator. 
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Senator Hontanp. You may recall that the small grain problem 
proved to be one of the most difficult last year. As I recall the pro- 
vision for small grains in the first act passed which was vetoed by the 
President, that was one of the provisions he objected to most strongly 
in his veto message. Is that correct? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. And as I recall, as the second bill moved to pas- 
sage, it proved that the small grain provision again was one of the 
most threatening from the standpoint of its possible impact, and I 
recall that various Members of the Senate met with you in an effort 
to straighten that out, and then proceeded with an amendment on the 
floor which was one of the last amendments considered and which 
went into the bill and remained in the bill in conference. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Hottanp. The thing I would like for you to be prepared 
to testify on in our next meeting is the operation of that act of last 
year relative to the small grains, because they represent not only 
diverted acreages from corn but also from fruits and vegetables, and 
in fact, from other crops grown everywhere in the Nation. 

So it seems to me that the statement will not be fully completed until 
it shows the situation relative to small grains. I would like, therefore, 
the statement to show that operation, show the amount of surpluses, 
if any, for small grains, show the recommendations of your Depart- 
ment with reference to any changes in that law relative to small grains, 
and particularly the impact of the small-grain situation on noncom- 
mercial corn areas and commercial corn areas, because it seems to me 
that if we have made real progress in that field, that by all means 
the record should show it, and also should show what your affirmative 
recommendations are with reference to continuation or modification 
of that program of last year. 

Can you be prepared on that for the next hearing ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I can; and we can supply, we can enlarge 
upon this program for the record. 

I could say, briefly, that our policy with reference to the feed grains 
has been this, that we provide support for feed grains on a discre- 
tionary basis at a level which will permit those feed grains to move 
into consumption and not to pile up in Government warehouses. 

That has et our objective and I think it has worked very well. 
In oe of the heavy production which we had of these items, we have 
not had any great buildup in Government hands. 


Senator Hottanp. Will your statement show what buildup, if any, 
now exists? 


Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Hotianp. And will it also show the facts relative to the 
noncommercial corn areas which were handled, as I recall it, in the 
same general amendment to the proposed law in which the small grains 
were handled ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we can include the noncommercial corn, 

Senator Hotitanp. All right. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Holland, will you permit. me to interzupt 
1 minute? 
Senator Hotnanp. Sure. 
The Cuarrman. Thank you. 
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NOMINATION OF ROBERT L. FARRINGTON, TO BE 
COUNSEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The CHatrman. While we have a quorum here, I would like to 
present the nomination of Robert L. Farrington to be counsel for 
the Department of Agriculture. 

He has been active in this capacity since March 16, 1954. He is 
present and I think he has done a good job. 

Senator Hotzanp. Mr. Chairman, I move it be reported favorably. 
We all know him. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, so ordered. I wanted to do that 
while we had a quorum. 

Senator Hottanp. The next thing I want to have the record show is 
this, Mr. Chairman: 

You remember that the act of last year did, and Senator Johnston 
has already mentioned this matter, provide that in the case of the small 

rowers the whole of their acreage could be taken over by the soil 

ank or could be put into the soil: bank and that was done with the 
realization that there were cases where there were elderly people 
who had no one left at home to help them, or where marginal acreage 
was involved and where the labor force had to look elsewhere for a 
livelihood and various other cases of that kind, but without intent to 
jeopardized the ability to survive on bona fide family farms where a 
living could be made. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Horianp. Upon the acreage available. 

The second of the things done last year to try to deal with or get 
some help in those cases was the liberalization of the Farm Home 
Administration legislation. 

I wonder, for the guidance of the committee, if you could include 
in your statement information as to how those two approaches have 
worked, if they have, in giving any aid to that particular segment of 
the farm population. 

Secretary Benson. We could do that and we will be very happy 
to do it, Senator Holland. 

(The statement is as follows:) 


The soil bank provides an opportunity for small farmers, low-income farmers, 
and elderly farmers to retire cropland from the production of excessive supplies 
of agricultural commodities by reducing their acreages below their allotments 
or, in the case of corn, where applicable, their soil bank base. 

Even though the acreage reserve program requirements were announced late 
in the crop year (June 8, 1956), the final report of participation in the 1956 
program indicated 529,248 farmers withdrew 12,185,000 acres from production. 

The 1956 conservation reserve program requirements were announced on 
August 19, 1956, and the year-end report reflected 15,967 contracts signed, 
withdrawing 1,506,042 acres from production. 

The conservation reserve program alone or in combination with the acreage 
reserve program provides low-income, marginal, and elderly farmers an oppor- 
tunity to place their entire crop acreage in the soil bank. During the 1956 
conservation reserve program, 2,645 farmers placed all their eligible land in the 
soil bank and the 1957 conservation reserve program through January has pro- 
vided an opportunity for an additional 2,603 farmers to place their entire 
eligible land in the soil bank. 

Additional safeguards are provided to permit small farmers to participate in 
the soil bank program. For example, in any one year a farm owner is limited to 
a $5,000 maximum payment under the conservation reserve program. Under 
the acreage reserve program the small farmer is protected through limits on 
extent of participation, for example: Wheat, the larger of 50 acres or 50 percent 
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of the allotment; corn, the larger of 10 acres or 30 percent of the allotment; 
tobacco: Burley, dark air-cured, fire-cured, and Virginia sun-cured, 1 acre or 
30 percent of the allotment, whichever is larger, and for all other tobacco 3 acres 
or 30 percent, whichever is larger. 

The Department has proceeded vigorously in placing in effect the extended 
lending authorities made possible under the amendments to the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act adopted by the 84th Congress. Regulations were issued and 
field staffs informed promptly concerning the expanded authorities, and loans 
were being made under those authorities within a short time after the legisla- 
tion was enacted. Among other things, the amendment has made it possible to 
make loans to bona fide farmers who are operators of smaller than family-type 
farms, provided their agricultural income, together with their off-farm income, 
is sufficient to meet their expenses, provide for necessary capital replacements 
and pay their debts. Approximately 1,500 operating loans, totaling $3 million, 
have been made to operators of smaller than family-type farms since the amend- 
ment to the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act authorizing such loans was placed 
in effect in the fall of 1956. . 


The Farmers’ Home Administration contributes to the rural development pro- 
gram by participating with sponsoring groups in the States and counties, and 
by providing credit to individual farm families who need such services to 
improve their farming operations. Additional Farmers’ Home Administration 
loan funds have been made available to counties included in the rural development 
program and additional Farmers’ Home Administration personnel have also been 
made available where they are needed in those counties designated as rural 
development counties. As the rural development program gets under way in each 
county, Farmers’ Home Administration loan funds and personnel are being used, 
consistent with existing authorities, to aid in implementing that program and 
to meet the credit needs of eligible farm families in those areas who cannot 
obtain needed credit from conventional credit sources. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Chairman, since Senator Johnston opened 
up this question, if he wants anything further than that to be sub- 
mitted for the record, I would be very happy to yield to him at this 
time. 

Senator Jounsron. Thank you. 

I am very much interested because I find in our State we have a 
great many of those who are not able to finance the crops this year. 

I get from my FAC office in Columbia, indications that they have 

ot so tight that they just cannot. get the money. I would like to 
Coie what they are doing at the present time. 

Secretary Benson. If you can ask about specific cases we would be 
glad to look into them, 

Senator Jonnston. Well, I have an office full of them, as far as 
that is concerned, and I can give you case after case. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Scott may want to comment on it generally. 
If you have specific cases, we would be very glad—— 

senator Jounstron. Well, I understand that this seems to be the 
rule, that if a man owes something, they will lend him to carry him 
along in order to get that money from him; but the man that paid 
up last year, they are not letting him have any more money and some- 
times he is in just as bad shape or worse shape as the man that did 
not pay. 

Secretary Benson. To my knowledge, we never had such a policy 
and I don’t think we have such a policy now. : 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, we believe by the terms of the several laws 
that we have, those that pertain to what we call the standard type of 
loan, the production and assistance loan, contrasted with the produc- 
tion emergency, economic emergency loans and Public Law 727, that 
we are expected, as nearly as possible, to satisfy the credit requirements 
of families who cannot get needed credit elsewhere, from these stand- 
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ard programs. We believe we are to declare the areas for the use of 
these emergency funds only when we determine we cannot satisfy 
sufficiently the credit needs under the other programs. 

Now, it is true that in your State and rather generally that we are 
using some of these emergency loan authorities to continue on with 
some borrowers who have received emergency credit but who have not 
been able to fully repay it and who have not been able to reestablish 
themselves with other lenders. We are going along on a collection 
basis and using some of those funds where it is necessary to piece out 
our regular funds. 

Senator Hottanp. Well, Mr. Scott, you can cover that phase of 
the matter in connection with this information to be supplied for the 
record for the next hearing, can you not ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, Senator, we will be glad to. 

And, Senator Holland, may we also suggest that this has a bearing 
on our rural development program which, as you know, is aimed at the 
needs of the low-income farmers, most of them small farmers and it 
may be well if we put in just a little by way of a progress report. 

Senator Hottanp. That is what I had in mind. We have not only 
in my State but in other southern States like the State of North Caro- 
lina and I am sure the hill areas of Mississippi, this question of the 
operation of the soil bank with reference to small farmers that are 
not operating economic units, and also the liberalization of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration Act in that same field is of very great 
importance. 

ecretary Benson. We will provide that. 

(See p. 12.) 

Senator Hotzanp. Now, Mr. Secretary, the third thing. I realize 
you have had very limited experience under the conservation reserve 
program up to this time but I think, in order that this committee and 
the Congress may have a more general picture of your program under 
the act of last year, realizing that the conservation reserve program is a 
permanent part of the record and, from my point of thinking, just 
as important as the acreage reserve, and that in many industries, many 
commodities it is the only part of the program that works, and most of 
the commodities in my State, for instance, are affected only by the 
conservation reserve, [ would ask you to prepare a statement as to 
the program now planned and also that which has been already put 
in operation, if any, for the conservation reserve, because there are 
many commodities, many commodity groups who are going to look to 
that with greater interest than they are to the acreage reserve. 

Secretary Benson. We will be very happy to do that. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


CONSERVATION RESERVE PROGRAM 


On August 19, 1956, the requirements for participation in the 1956 conservation 
reserve program were announced. Participation in the program was voluntary, 
as are all soil-bank programs, and producers desiring to participate were required 
to enter into contracts on or before October 15, 1956. 

As of December 31, 1956, total contracts signed numbered 15,967 placing 
1,506,042 acres in the 1956 conservation rserve program. These contracts in- 
volved total payments of $23,120,317, of which $10,182,780 was for cost-sharing 
practices carried out and $12,937,537 was for annual payments on the land put 
in the conservation reserve program. 
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Generally the minimum acreage that will be accepted is 5 acres, but it can be 
only 2 acres if trees are planted. 

Contracts will range from 3 to 10 years, depending upon whether the land placed 
in the conservation reserve is to have cover crops established, and 10 years in case 
of land planted to trees. 

The progress of the conservation reserve program through February 15, 1957, 
indicated 31,492 contracts were in effect placing 2,819,000 acres in the conserva- 
tion reserve program. Maximum payments obligated: on contracts in effect 
through February 15, 1957, totaled $34,378,000, of which $24,426,000 was for 
annual payments on contracts signed during the 1956 program and the 1957 
program to date, and $9,952,000 was for cost-sharing practices to be carried out 
on the acres placed in the program. 

For farms on which land is entered in the conservation reserve, county ASC 
committees will establish a farm soil-bank base. Briefly, this base is the average 
acreage devoted te crops. other than hay and forage, for harvest on the farm in 
the 2 years immediately prior to the year the contract becomes effective. 

Under the conservation reserve contract a farmer agrees not to produce soil- 
bank base crops in excess of his farm base less the amount of land placed in the 
conservation reserve. He also agrees that if any acreage allotment, or the soil 
bank corn base acreage, for the farm is exceeded in any year the contract is in 
force, the farm is ineligible for conservation reserve payments. Land in the 
conservation reserve cannot be cropped or grazed while the contract is in force, 
except that the Secretary of Agriculture may permit grazing under emergency 
conditions. 

For participation in the 1957 program, contracts must be entered into on or 
before April 15, 1957. 

There seems to be no satisfactory method of anticipating the desire of pro- 
ducers for participation in the conservation reserve program prior to placing the 
program in the field. The State goals announced for 1956 and 1957 were an- 
nounced without the benefit of an experience factor. As the desires of producers 
become known through the operation of the 1956 and 1957 program, it is antici- 
pated that State goals will be adjusted to reflect this factor with the possibility of 
eventually retiring 25 to 30 million acres into the conservation reserve. 


Senator Hotzanp. One more question, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Very well. 

Senator Hotianp. If the Secretary will prepare for us a clear 
showing as to the plans of the Department both under Public Law 480 
and under section 32 funds for continued yranting of some assistance 
for the disposal of surpluses in fruits and in vegetables and also for 
building up export markets in the fruit field, I think that will, as far 
as our area is concerned, make the record complete and I am sure you 
want your record complete. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hotxanp. That is all, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows :) 


The basic standard used in extending assistance for fruits and vegetables 
under section 32, Public Law 320, has been and is whether the particular 
commodity is in a surplus position. The programs haye been developed and 
operated on a surplus-removal basis, thus extending such assistance to the in- 
dustry: as may result from the diversion or increased use of the particular com- 
modity. In the case of export programs, we also recognize the importance of 
continuity of operations in regaining and developing markets abroad. This is 
not done, however, without regard to domestic prices and foreign developments. 
Both must be considered. We believe that the many fruit and vegetable groups 
which we have worked with over the years understand this assistance or surplus 
removal concept. 

In more specific terms, we proceed on the basis that in extending assistance 
to any fruit or vegetable group as authorized by section 32, criteria or con- 
siderations similar to those prescribed in the Agricultural Act of 1949, par- 
ticularly section 401 of title IV, should be applicable. That is, in arriving at a 
decision as to whether assistance should be rendered and, equally important, 
the amount and kind of assistance, attention is given to (1) the supply of the 
commodity in relation to the demand therefor, (2) the amount and kind of 
assistance available to similar commodities, (3) the availability of funds, (4) the 
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perishability of the commodity, (5) the importance of the commodity to agri- 
culture and the national economy, (6) the ability to dispose of any surpluses 
which may be acquired or otherwise increase the use of the commodity at home 
or abroad, (7) the need for offsetting temporary losses of export markets, and 
(8) the ability and willingness of producers to keep supplies in line with demand. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Young, any questions? 

Senator Youne. Just a very few questions, Mr. Secretary, and I 
will make this short. 

I may say, Mr. Secretary, when you were asked to prepare answers 
to Senator Holland’s questions, which I think were very good—par- 
ticularly on the tihetalioed farm-credit program—that program has 
been very helpful—when you are preparing the answers on small feed 
grains, would you prepare one on oats? 

For example, oats price supports were increased and surpluses are 
down. Oats are in aoe supply, now, while the corn supply has in- 
ee Will you prepare the answer to that along with the rest of 
them 

Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. And I would like to ask one question with respect 
to the proposed corn programs. You are asking for 51 million acres; 
is that right ? 

Secretary Benson. As a base for soil-bank purposes, yes. 

Senator Youne. Well, there have been so many proposals and so 
much publicity on it that I am not quite clear on it, myself. 

And you would like a price support, with $1.31 a bushel; is that 
right ¢ 

Secretary Benson. Well, that was the announcement we made be- 
fore the referendum. 

Senator Youne. I see. 

Secretary Benson. We have suggested that the program which the 
majority of those farmers voted for was the one that we favored and 
we would have no objection to a minimum support level coming in line 
with other feed grains, in the neighborhood of 70 percent. 

Senator Youne. And after the expiration of that 3-year period 
support for corn would be from nothing to 90-—— 

ecretary Benson. This year we used $1.31, as you have suggested, 
and after the expiration, following the expiration of the soil bank the 
supports would be on a discretionary basis the same as they are for 
the other feed grains. 

Senator Youne. That is a point on which I would not be able to 
go along with you. I would be very happy to go along with the in- 
crease in acreage if you would leave the support level as now, from 75 
to 90. 

I have a telegram from a grain dealer who asks this question : 


Will you ask the Secretary why he wants the support price on corn at $1.81 a 
bushel to the farmer next year when he is selling corn at $1.18— 


Is that correct ? 


Secretary Benson. Well, of course, the corn program today, as 
you know, provides for a support of $1.95 a bushel and any farmer 
may take advantage of that whether he has complied with his corn 
allotment or not. 

I do not know what area he is referring to but maybe it is some of 
the offgrade corn. As you know, when we move corn from one bin 
site to another or for export, we find out-of-condition corn and when 
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we find corn in that condition we offer it on the market. There is 
some of that out-of-condition corn moving now which is selling below 
support level. But corn in the hands of the farmers entitles them to 
the benefits of the $1.25 support whether they complied with their 
acreage allotment or not. 

Senator Youne. A few days ago, or I believe about 3 weeks ago, 
perhaps, in a press release you stated in effect that cheap feed grains 
meant cheap livestock prices. I have the release on my desk. 

Now, that seems to be a bit out of line with your program now, to 
a cheaper feeds in the future, more discretionary authority rather 
than 

Secretary Benson. I think, Senator Young, a discretionary price 
support does not necessarily mean a lower price of feed grain. We 
want to provide the support and it does have a stabilizing influence, in 
an effort to help avoid market collapse by a farmer being required to 
dump his stuff on the market at harvest time. We want to contribute 
to orderly marketing. 

But we do feel these commodities must move into consumption. If 
they are piled up in storage they have a depressing effect on the 
market regardless of what the support is. 

So our aim is to provide a support, but provide it at a level so the 
commodity can move in an orderly manner into the market and still 
provide the farmer an opportunity for storage and loan. 

Senator Youne. Well, I wish they would move in the absence of a 
support price, but—— 

Secretary Benson. I think a price support can help toward contrib- 
uting to better marketing, but the Government can not guarantee any 
fixed prices over a period of years unless it is prepared to take un- 
limited quantities into Government storage. 

If the supply-and-demand conditions are such that it does not move 
into consumption at the support level, then the eventual result will 
be that the commodity will have to move back into the market some 
day. When it moves back, if it moves into the domestic market, it is 
in direct competition with current production, which will have the 
effect of depressing prices, and if it moves abroad, you have the danger 
of disrupting world markets. 

You can move it within limits or you can let it lie in the bin until 
it spoils. These are the only alternatives you have. 

We would like to keep stocks down, we would like to keep commodi- 
ties moving, we would hike to get a balance in agriculture and we would 
like to use the supports to help. 

Senator Youne. In my opinion, if you get the price supports much 
below 75 percent of parity, you might just as well not have them at all. 

Secretary Benson. I would like to see them much higher than that, 
but I think we must have them on a discretionary basis rather than 
a fixed basis by law, Senator Young, otherwise you will get into the 
same difficulty that we are in on cotton and the same difficulty we 
may get into on corn. ; 

Senator Younc. The opinion you are expressing now is in opposi- 
tion to the major provision of flexible price supports—when surpluses 
disappear the price support increases. 

Secretary Benson. No; I would favor that. I would like to see 
support as high as we can have it, consistent with the commodity 
moving into the market. 
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Senator Youne. If Public Law 480 continues to work as now, I 
think you are doing a good job and—— 

Secretary Benson. We are trying to, sir. 

Senator Youne. And, if the soil bank continues to work, as appar- 
ently it is going to work, and it seems that they are all enthusiastic 
for the program, as Senator Eastland said this morning, farmers 
are waiting to sign up on both of these programs, surpluses should be 
down and under the flexible price support provision, price supports 
would ordinarily rise; would they not? 

Secretary Benson. That would be the tendency. 

Senator Young. And this floor of 75 percent would not be any 
hindrance, then; would it? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, we do not know what the future 
holds, Senator Young. I think that we would be in a much safer 
position if we did not attempt to write that into the law, just what 
it had to be, but rather put it at the level which seemed reasonable 
and right. Of course, we look upon the programs, the Public Law 480 
program and the soil bank program, and particularly, the acreage 
reserve part, as temporary programs. 

I think that out of Public Law 480 is going to come a continuation 
of some of the market expansion we pot through Public Law 480. I 
think we have opened new doors, I think we have expanded markets 
abroad and I think that perhaps we could hold. some of them in the 
future. 

The Cuatrman. You mean, where you can sell for cash? 

Secretary Benson. That is right, sell for dollars. 

Senator Youne. Now, if the Congress should pass a law providing 
51 million acres corn allotment with a minimum 75-percent support 
and retain the present low-price support, could we expect a Presi- 
dential veto? — 

Secretary Benson. I do not know what the President will do. I 
don’t know what I would do. 

_ Senator Younes. Many people were making forecasts last year when 
we were passing farm legislation. 

The reason I am asking is this: It would serve no purpose for Con- 
gress to pass another law if it met with a Presidential veto. You plan 
to use your emergency authority that you have now to support corn 
at any price you want to? 

Secretary Benson. I am hoping the Congress would see fit to pass 
the legislation as embodied in the Senate bill introduced by Senator 
Dirksen, and if they wanted to provide some minimum support for 
the soil bank at the 70 percent level, that would please us; we think 
that is a reasonable and good level and should provide a sound 
program. 

Senator Youna. Well, my guess is that Congress would never ap- 
prove a bill that would remove corn as a basic farm commodity and 
that reduced the price supports below the present 75 percent. That is 
my opinion. 

Secretary Benson. Senator Young, I have indicated in the state- 
ment that I would be perfectly willing to label corn a superbasic 
commodity, if you wish, but let us get a program that permits corn to 
flow into consumption, not into the public warehouses. That is my 
only concern. 
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Senator Young. You would support corn at lower than 75 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. I would be willing to support it at 100 percent 
if that was good for the farmer over the long haul. 

Senator Young. Well, Mr. Secretary, the reason I am belaboring 
this point, if your support price for corn is less than 75 percent, sooner 
or later you are going to support wheat at 50 or 60 percent of parity, 
because liisteuiien ly, wheat has been supported at a lower level than 
corn, 

Secretary Benson. Not necessarily. You realize, we have been 
moving tremendous volumes of wheat. 

Senator Youne. I know that. 

Secretary Benson. It will be probably more than 400 million 
bushels, I think, for this year. That is a lot of wheat, Senator. 

Senator Younc. Yes. Just one more question. 

The Department has been making a study looking toward the estab- 
lishment of new grades for wheat. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Secretary Youne. Is that going to be put into effect? 

Secretary Benson. I think we have reached no firm conclusion. 
Have we, Dr. Butz? 

Mr. Butz. Hearings have been held and statements submitted and 
evidence taken and it is under review in the Department. 

Senator Youne. I understand it was never put into effect, but 
would you consider holding that up until this committee or some 
other committee has had the chance to hold hearings on it ? 

There is a great deal of opposition to the plan, I know. And I 
know that your objectives are worthy and I do not criticize the 
objectives. 

he people in the grain business are a little divided, but I think 
that the great majority of them disapprove of the program. 

Secretary Benson. I could not say as to where the preponderance 
of support is, but I do know that we have heard from a lot of people 
on both sides. I am sure that we would be very pleased to come up 
here and confer with the committee, if that is the wish of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Burz. We have had hearings and we have evidence. There 
were hearings in Chicago and Kansas City and Minneapolis and 
Portland. We have full testimony from the opponents of the act 
and I might say the proponents. 

Senator Youne. Most of the farm organizations and the grain 
trade—lI think the grain trade is nearly 100 percent against it. 

Mr. Burz. Well, largely. I don’t know that it is 100 percent, but 
largely. 

Senator Youna. And the flour industry is for the proposed changes ? 

Mr. Butz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. And the farm organizations are divided? 

Mr. Burz. As I understand, they are mostly for it. There is some 
division. 

Senator Youne. Among the farm organizations ? 

Mr. Burz. As L understand it. 

Senator Youne. Well, that is different—I mean, your information 
is different from mine. According to my information—and practi- 
cally all of the producers I know, are opposed. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Holland ? 
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Senator Hotzanp. One additional statement on this amplification 
of the record, and that is relative to Public Law 480 and section 82 
used for fruits and vegetables, I want to say that the fruit people 
of the Nation, not just Florida, but the Export Fruit Council, are 
concerned about two points. 

First, they think that the Department is loathe to construe Public 
Law 480 as including surplus Fraite, when this committee very spe- 
cifically wrote it into its report and it is very clear all the way around 
that surplus fruits were included. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to examine, if we may, the attitude of 
the Department. 


Secondly, there is a feeling that the Department is confusing the 
objectives of Public Law 480 and section 32, in that they are trying 
to apply surplus requirements for the utilization of section 32 funds 
to assist in the building up of exports. 

We are very anxious to have a specific affirmative statement on that, 
because they are looking in different directions. 

Secretary Benson. All right. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


1. WHAT IS BEING DONE UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480? 


Limited quantities of surplus fruit items have been exported under Public 
Law 480, The following amounts were authorized in 1956: 

Austria: $50,000 for canned fruits and juices, and $250,000 for dried fruits, 
but later all but $5,150 was shifted into dried fruits at the request of the 
Austrians, 

Burma : $100,000 f. o. b. (estimated) for canned fruits and juices and $100,000 
f. o. b. (estimated) for dried fruits, including ocean transportation, 

Finland : $1,125,000 for dried fruits and $75,000 for fresh pears. 

Current market opportunities through this type of financing have not been. 
exploited because the relatively favorable price levels prevailing for many 
fruit items have not warranted establishment of title I programs. Norway, for 
example, requested a title I program involving apples, pears, and oranges, which 
was not fulfilled in view of the relatively favorable marketing conditions pre- 
vailing in the United States for these commodities at the present time. There 
- has been interest evidenced by the Governments of the United Kingdom, Den- 

mark, Finland, Iceland, and the Philippines in surplus fruit items. We hope 
to be able to conclude programs incorporating prunes and possibly some summer 
citrus fruits during the remainder of the current marketing season. If large 
1957 fruit crops warrant programing of surplus fruit items, it is hoped that 
programs may be developed incorporating a larger list of surplus fruit items. 


2. WHAT ARE THE DEPARTMENT’S PLANS TO INCREASE FRUIT EXPORTS ? 


The major emphasis in the Department’s efforts to develop foreign markets 
for United States fruits has been directed toward endeavoring to obtain oppor- 
tunities to market United States fruits in European and other foreign markets. 
Some success has been achieved in this direction, especially for dried fruits, and 
to a lesser extent for citrus fruits. The main endeavor has been directed toward 
liberalization of trade; and sales under currency conversion programs have been 
viewed as desirable only if some liberalization was not possible to obtain. 

Some limited promotional programs have been developed through the use of 
foreign currencies generated by the sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
under Public Law 480. For example, a brochure is in preparation illustrating 
United States fruit items available for sale in world markets. Arrangements 
have been made to bring several German technicians to the United States to 
acquaint them at first hand with United States food purity procedures toward 
the end that German acceptance of our practices may facilitate trade. Also, a 
program to promote the sale of United States citrus fruits and dried fruits in 
West Germany is being developed in cooperation with the Florida and California 
producing areas. 

All programs in this field are closely correlated with, and must be integrated 
with, activities undertaken by the United States exporting industries. 
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The Cuatrman. Senator Johnston? r 
Senator Jounston. Mr. Secretary, in regard to the soil bank, there 
has been some question here whether or not you were able to give to 
all of the farmers the relief that they want under the soil bank. Isn’t 
oun true? Are there not a lot of applications that you cannot care 
or? 

Secretary Benson. It is a little early to say, Senator Johnston. 

There have been some spots mentioned here this morning where 
the quota has been used up, but maybe further allocations will take 
care of that, take care, we hope, of all of the farmers. 

Senator Jonnston. Now, I think one of the purposes of the soil 
bank initially was to cut down on the surplus, 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator JoHNston. And to protect the farmer and to give him a sale 
for what he produces, is that not true? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think that is. 

Senator Jonnston. And that benefits all the farmers, and not just 
the ones going into the soil bank, is that not right ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. It has a tendency, as we get a better bal- 
ance in agriculture, to bolster farm prices generally. 

Senator Jounston. Well, now, do you think it might not be best to 
make it compulsory, to make every farmer go into the soil bank to a 
certain extent ? 

Secretary Benson. No, I do not think so. 

Senator Jounston. Why not require some small amount, say 10 
percent of the cotton acreage allotment to be put into the soil bank, 
and then permit voluntary participation up to say, 25 percent; I do 
not think you should force anybody to go into the soil bank all of the 
way. 

Secretary Benson. That was discussed rather fully, if you remem- 
ber, when the legislation was pending. 

Tt has been our feeling the program should be voluntary, that mak- 
ing it compulsory wil work a hardship, particularly on the small 
farmer who may see it to his advantage not to be in, because he may 
have not too many acres now, and he may have to operate all of them 
in order to have an economic unit. 

That is where you get, I think, the opposition from the small farmer. 

Senator Jounston. Well, that would be true to a certain extent, 
but say that a farmer has 5 acres and you force him to reduce, say 20 
pereent. That is 1 acre. 

Now, you pay him, I am told, what he is supposed to get from that 
acre, so in reality it is not very much, is it? 

Secretary Benson. Well, our objective, of course, is to have the 
ae be roughly what he would normally get from the acreage 

1e puts in the soil bank. 

enator Jounston. What I am driving at is this: if you have some- 
thing that requires everybody to go into to a small extent and every- 
body profits by it, then there would be others that would reduce their 
acreage beyond that amount and you would get a further reduction 
in production. Now every man that puts acreage in the soil bank, if 
he can get in, is going to take the money and be classified as one eligible 
to put in all of fis acres ¢ 


ecretary Benson. Every farmer has an opportunity to come in 
now, if he wishes. 
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I am opposed to regimentation and control of farmers, and where 
we can I think that we ought to give them more freedom rather than 
less, and our programs would be more effective with more freedom 
rather than less. 


Of course, we can tell better after 1 year’s experience. 1 would like 
to talk to you after the end of the year. 

Senator Jounston. But you do have a lot of headaches, of people 
that made applications and do not get in? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we may have some. 

Senator Jonnsron. But then, still, the adjoining farmer does get 
in, and it makes a bad situation, does it not? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; it may. 

I doubt if we will have much of it. We may not have any of it 
when we get a chance to reallocate. 

Senator Jounston. One other question; I would like to get from 
the Department at this time or, of course, you can get it later, informa- 
tion on all the kinds of credit available to farmers, together with what 


specifications the Department has established for farmers to qualify 
for these loans. 


There seems to be a lot of misunderstanding about loans, credits, 
and emergencies, and I would like for my farmers to know just where 
they stand. 


Secretary Benson. Those are in printed form, but we will try to 
brief them down for the Senator, and make it part of the record. 
Senator Jounston. Thank you. 


(The information is as follows:) 


The Farmers’ Home Administration is the agency in the Department which 
provides loans to farmers and ranchers under very broad authorities. The one 
eligibility requirement that applies to all loans is that loans are made only to 
applicants who cannot obtain adequate credit from other sources in the com- 
munity at reasonable rates and terms. Borrowers are required to refinance their 
loans with other lenders at the earliest possible date. All loan applications must 
be approved by local county committees. The following is a résumé of the various 
loan authorities, terms on which loans are made, and the eligibility requirements 
for loans: 


REAL ESTATE TYPE LOANS 
Farm ownership loans 


Authority and purpose.—These loans are authorized by title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. Loans to farm tenants, farm laborers, 
sharecroppers, and other individuals, including farm owners, are made for the 
purchase, enlargement, or development of family-type farms, including the re- 
financing of existing indebtedness of an owner-operator. Loans are also made 
to owner-operators of less than family-type farms to repair or improve farms and 
to refinance indebtedness of the owner incurred for agricultural purposes if such 
farms are of sufficient size to produce income which, together with income from 
other sources, will enable the owner-operators to meet living and operating 
expenses and the amount to become due on their loan. 

Terms.—The interest rate on these loans is 4% percent on direct Government 
loans and 3% percent plus a 1-percent insurance charge on loans advanced by 
private lenders and insured by the Government. Insured loans may not exceed 
7 percent of the value of the farm. Loans are amortized over periods up to 
40 years. 

BHligibility.—The applicant must be a citizen of the United States and possess 
legal capacity to contract for the loan. An application on a family-type farm must 
obtain or have recently obtained a substantial portion of his income from farm- 
ing operations. An applicant who is an owner-operator of a less than family- 
type farm must be a bona fide farmer who has historically resided on a farm and 
depended upon farm income for his livelihood and be conducting substantial 
farming operations. An applicant must be unable to secure adequate credit from 
other sources at reasonable rates and terms. 
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Farm housing loans 


Authority and purpose.—These loans are authorized by title V of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended. Loans are made to farm owners to construct, improve, 
alter, replace, or repair a house or other farm buildings essential to operating 
the farm. In connection with such improvements, loan funds may be used to 
provide water for farmstead and household use. 

Terms.—The interest rate on these loans is 4 percent. Loans are scheduled 
for repayment within the shortest time consistent with the borrower’s ability to 
repay, but may not exceed a period of 33 years. 

Eligibility.—The applicant must be a citizen of the United States and possess 
legal capacity to contract for a loan. The farm must produce a substantial part 
of the operator’s annual cash income and must be large enough to be considered 
afarm. The applicant may be an owner-operator or an owner seeking to provide 
decent, safe, and sanitary housing and other farm buildings for his tenants. The 


applicant must be unable to secure adequate credit from other sources at reason- 
able rates and terms. 


Soil and water conservation loans 


Authority and purpose.—These loans are authorized by the Water Facilities 
Act of August 28, 1937, as amended. Loans are made to individuals and associa- 
tions for the effective development and utilization of water supplies including 
domestic water and irrigation, and for the improvement of farmland by soil and 
water conserving facilities and practices. 

Terms.—The interest rate on these loans is 4144 percent on direct Government 
loans and 3% percent plus a 1-percent insurance charge on loans advanced by 
private lenders and insured by the Government. A loan to an individual may not 
exceed $25,000 and loans to associations may not exceed $250,000. Loans are 
scheduled for repayment within the shortest time consistent with the borrower’s 
ability to repay, but loans to individuals may not exceed a period of 20 years and 
to associations a period of 40 years. 

Hligibility—The applicant must be a citizen of the United States and possess 
legal capacity to contract for the loan. An applicant may be a farm owner or an 
operator farming under a tenant arrangement. A loan to an individual must 
be on a farm which is large enough to produce a substantial part of the operator’s 
annual cash income. The applicant must be unable to secure adequate credit 
from other sources at reasonable rates and terms, 


OPERATING TYPE LOANS 
Operating loans 

Authority and purpose.—These loans are authorized by title II of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended. Loans are made to operators of 
family-type farms for the purchase of livestock, equipment, seed, feed, fertilizer, 
farm supplies; to pay other farm and home expenses; to pay for limited farm 
improvements; and to refinance existing chattel indebtedness, These loans are 
used to finance needed adjustments in farm operations, and develop balanced sys- 
tems of farming. Loans for the same purposes are also made to operators of 
less than family-type farms if the units are of sufficient size to produce income 
which, together with income from other sources, will enable them to meet living 
and operating expenses and the amounts due on their loans. 

Terms.—The interest rate ou these loans is 5 percent. ‘The loans are repay- 
able in 1 to 7 years, depending on loan purposes and ability to pay. Payments 
are expected when income is available. A borrower’s total principal indebtedness 
may not exceed $20,000. 

Eligibility.—The applicant must be a citizen of the United States and possess 
legal capacity to contract for the loan. An applicant on a family-type farm must 
have had farm experience or training which will assure reasonable prospects 
of successful family-type farming operation; be operating or have available 
a family-type farm; be unable to obtain sufficient credit to finance his actual 
needs at rates (but not exceeding the rate of 5 percent per annum) and terms 
prevailing in or near his community for loans of similar size and character; 
derive his major income from farming; spend the major portion of his time in 
earrying on his farming; and own or have suitable tenure arrangements for the 
farm. An applicant for a loan on a less than family-type farm must be a bona 
fide farmer who has historically resided on a farm and depended upon farm 
income for his livelihood and who is conducting’ substantial farming operations. 
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Production emergency loans 


» Authority and purpose;—These loans are authorized by Public Law 38, Sist 
Congress, as amended. The loans are available in any area designated by the 
Secretary as having suffered’a production disaster which has caused a need for 
credit not readily available from commercial banks, cooperative lending in- 
stitutions, or other responsible sources. 

Production emergency loans are made to pay expenses of maintaining normal 
operations including the purchase of feed, seed, fertilizer, farm and home sup- 
plies ; the purchase of replacement machinery and livestock ; and the replacement 
or repair of damaged buildings and equipment. 

Terms.—The interest rate on these loans is 3 percent. Most emergency loans 
are made for crop production and are usually due when the crop is harvested. 
Loans for repair or improvement of real estate are scheduled for repayment 
within 1 to 10 years. 

Eligibility.—Any farm owner, farm operator, or stockman (including a part- 
nership or corporation engaged primarily in farming or stock-raising operations ) 
who devotes most of his time to the actual management and operation of his 
farm or ranch and is dependent on such operation for a livelihood; who has 
suffered substantial damage as a result of a production disaster is. eligible to 
receive this type of loan, provided he is unable to obtain from commercial banks, 
cooperative lending agencies or other responsible sources the credit necessary 
for continuing his farming operations. 


Economic emergency loans 


Authority and purpose.—These loans are made under the authority of Public 
Law 38, 8ist Congress, as amended. They are available only in areas designated 
by the President to warrant assistance due to major disaster under Public Law 
875, S8ist Congress, as amended, and further designated by the Secretary as 
areas where economic disaster has caused a need for credit which cannot be 
met for a teinporary period from commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, 
the Farmers’ Home Administration under its regular loan programs, or other 
responsible sources. 

Terms.—The interest rate on these loans is 3 percent. Most emergency loans 
are made for crop production and are usually due when the crop is harvested. 
Loans for repair or improvement of real estate are scheduled for repayment 
within 1 to 10 years. 

Eligibility—Any established farmer or stockman, whether owner or tenant, 
including a partnership or corporation, engaged primarily in farming or live- 
stock production operations in an ecomonie disaster area designated by the 
Secretary, and who devotes most of his time to the actual management and op- 
eration of his farm or ranch and is dependent on such operation for a livelihood, 
is eligible to receive an economic emergency loan, provided (1) he is unable to 
obtain from commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, the Farmers’ Home 
Administration under its regular loan programs, or other responsible sources, 
the eredit needed to continue his normal farming or livestock operations, and 
(2) with the assistance of a loan he will be able to continue his normal farm- 
ing or livestock operations. 


Special cmergency loans 


Authority and purpose.—These loans are made under the authority of Public 
Law 727, 83d Congress. The loans are available only in areas where the Secre- 
tary determines there is a need for emergency credit which cannot be met for 
a temporary period from commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, the 
Farmers’ Home Administration under its regular programs, or under the pro- 
duction emergency, economic emergency, or special livestock loan programs, or 
other responsible sources. Loans may be made to pay expenses of maintaining 
normal operations including the purchase of feed, seed, fertilizer, farm and 
home supplies; the purchase of replacement machinery and livestock; and the 
repair of buildings and equipment. 

Terms.—No loan can exceed $15,000 and no loan may be made which would 
cause the total indebtedness of a borrower of this type of loan to exceed $20,000. 
The interest rate is 3 percent. 

Eligibility—Any established farmer or stockman, whether owner or tenant, 
including a partnership, engaged primarily in farming or livestock production 
operations in areas designated by the Secretary for loans of this type, and 
who devotes most of his time to the actual management and operation of his 
farm or ranch and is dependent on such operation for a livelihood, is eligible 
to receive a special emergency loan, provided (1) he is unable to obtain from 
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commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration under its regular loan programs or under the production emergency, 
economic emergency or special livestock loan programs, or other responsible 
sources, the credit needed to continue his normal farming or livestock opera- 
tions, and (2) that with the assistance of a loan he will be able to continue his 
normal farming or livestock operations. 
Special livestock loans 

luthority and purpose—These loans are authorized by Public Law 38, 8ist 
Congress, as amended. } 

These loans are made for purposes which are essential to carrying on livestock 
operations such as the following: the purchase or production of feed ; payment 
of customary and equitable charges for grazing permits, use of farm buildings, 
pastureland, and land for the production of feed crops; the replacement of farm 
machinery and livestock, the building or repair of fences and other related items, 

Terms.—The interest rate on these,loans is 5 percent. The loans are to be 
repaid as rapidly as possible, according to a schedule based on the applicants’ 
ability to repay, but may not extend beyond 8 years. 

Eligibility—Any person (partnership, corporation, or other business organi- 
zation but not a commercial feed lot operator) who is an established producer 
and feeder of cattle, sheep, or goats, is eligible for.a special livestock loan if he is 
unable temporarily to obtain needed credit from commercial banks, cooperative 
lending agencies, or other responsible sources for the purpose of conducting his: 
normal livestock operations; if he hasS a good record of operations, a reputation 
for honesty, integrity, and paying of debts, and has reasonable prospect for 


success. 

The CHarrman. Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Benson, 1f the acreage reserve program operates effec- 
tively both in cotton and wheat and corn—peanuts, and we could ex- 
expect some participation in the peanut program, too—the amount of 
surplus insofar as the feed grains, that is, your barley and oats and 
sorghum grains would not be too heavy upon ‘your market? 

Secretary Benson. Well, we certainly hope not, and we rather ex- 
pect they would not. 

Senator Ture. It is my opinion that in the past, prior to the'soil 
bank provision and the acreage reserve or the conservation reserve, 
there was compliance with wheat and cotton and corn, but there were 
no restrictions, and therefore those acres went into other crops. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. . 

Senator Ture. They became ‘competitive with the oats and barley 
and the sorghum grains; they had been a normal geographical crop? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. If we can effectively get compliance with respect to 
corn—we have it now with respect to wheat except the spring whéat 
area and with respect to cotton because of the history of cotton acreage 
allotments in the past—then we could expect that our feed grain situ- 
ation would be relatively improved without any support or any of the 
provisions of the act under the acreage allotment a the conservation 
and acreage reserve programs, 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

I think it will have the effect of putting the feed grains in a much 
stronger position—a more satisfactory, sounder position, 

Senator Tuyr. There would be a reduction in the overall feed sup- 
ply, if there is compliance in the two programs? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Torr. We would not be liable to overproduce in the dairy 
and in livestock industries so as to jeopardize the existing prices or 
the future prices of either dairy or poultry products. is would 
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be ee ant true with respect to the short cycles of poultry and 
por 


Secretary Benson. That is the effect it would have. 

Senator Toys. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do you have emergency power now to put into effect any acreage 
allotment on corn if we fail to enact it? 

Secretary Benson. I think not. We. have emergency power to 
provide price support—— 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. But not acreage allotments. 

Senator Ture. In other words, if we fail to enact any legislation 
authorizing your acreage allotment, all you could do would be to 
apply some sort of a floor under corn, but in that procedure you 
would destroy the hope of full participation in the soil bank? 

Secretary BreNson. That is correct, 

Senator Ture. That is all. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Senator Eastland? 

Senator Easttanp. No questions. 

The Cuamrman, Senator Humphrey ? 

Senator Humpurey. I have a number of them, Mr. Chairman, 
but it is now 12:30. 

The CuarrMan. Well, we are not sitting this afternoon, as far as I 
am concerned. 

Senator Humenurey. And I know that I am not, either, because I 
have to go to another committee. I had three of them this morning, 
already, and I have just got in here. 

What are your plans, to stay here now, or to set another date? 

The Cuatrman. Well, perhaps the next regular meeting. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, when is shatiis? understated that other 
Senators have questions, and they want the opportunity to discuss 
these matters, and such an opportunity to discuss with a Cabinet 
officer—well, those opportunities are very limited, and I would like 
to have a chance to discuss at some length some matters. I do not 
want to keep the Secretary if he has other appointments, but I would 
like to have him back. 

The Cuamman. Well, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Benson, I could not say when I could come back, with- 
out checking my calendar—— 

Senator Humpurey. I understand that. 

Secretary Benson. And I have a meeting scheduled today for 
12:30. I would rather stay a while longer now and arrange a 
postponement of that. Some of the people involved are here. 

I would rather do that than take another morning, although I am 
perfectly willing to come back another morning, if the chairman and 
the committee feels it desirable and necessary. 

Senator Humeurey. Well, Mr. Secretary, I am sure, as far as my 
own personal questions are concerned, that I could telescope them into 
half an hour, even though I do not think that would be adequate, 
but—— 

Senator Symineron. If the Senator will yield, in the last meeting, 
inasmuch as the Department of Agriculture released or put out a press 
release that involved me, as a matter of: personal privilege, and giv- 
ing up any time for questioning—TI have been here ready to question, 
and Ihave between 30 minutes and an hour’s questioning of my own. 
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Representing the several hundred thousand farmers in Missouri I 
have questions that I would like to ask the 'y. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair desires to accommodate all of the Sen- 
ators on this committee but, of course, we have to consult the Seere- 
tary. Heisabusy man. Of course, we can have him up here almost 
any time we want him to, and we may probably want to do that, but 
at the same time I think that we ought to respect his obligations, 
and engagements he has made. 

Senator Humpurey. I want to do that, too. ’ 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, if you will get in touch, that is, 
have your secretary get in touch with the secretary of this committee 
and let us know when it will be convenient for you to come back, we will 
be glad to have you here, either in the morning or the afternoon—— 

Senator Toye. Would you yield at that pointy Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Senator Tuyz. Mr. Chairman, I think it is absolutely necessary to 
try to close off the discussion and get the hearings completed, so we 
can commence work on the legislation. 

Here it is the first week in February, and if we do not get through 
our hearings until the latter part of February, and then try to write 
legislation, the farmers are again going to be faced with the question 


of not having knowledge of what they are going todo before they 
start their planting. 

I think it is important for us to finish the hearings and proceed to 
work on the bill. 

Senator Humenrey. And I am all for that, too. 

I have been here ever since January 2, every day, day and night, 


and I have other meetings. I have a Foreign Relations Committee 
meeting which is a very important item; five ambassadors were in- 
vited all the way from the Middle East to appear before us. I am a 
member of that committee, and of its Middle East Subcommittee, and 
I have the obligation to be there and to hear them and that is why 
I was not able to be here this morning. 

I want to ask a couple of questions on the corn problem. Maybe 
the Secretary will be with us for a few minutes more, and then ata 
later date, in order to accommodate the members, he will come back. 
I do agree that we ought to make it mutually convenient. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, I concur fully with what Senator 
Thye said. The question of time on corn is particularly important— 
if your questions, Senator Humphrey, have to do with corn. 

Senator Humpurey. They do. 

Secretary Benson. I would be very anxious to stay long enough to 
dispose of that part of it for the record so that you could move 
ahead on the legislation. 

And then if you still have further questions, while I cannot. be 
here, Mr. Morse will be here and will be able to answer them. Un- 
fortunately, I have a speaking engagement and I have to attend three 
meetings over the weekend, taking me to Spokane, so it would be some 
days before I could come back. But we could dispose of the corn 
question. 

Senator Humpurey. I havea couple of questions. 

First, to make the record crystal clear, 1 have been prepared to deal 
with the corn legislation since the first day Congress opened. Some 
people have decided to take vacations and others have gone away on 
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trips—but as I said, I am not going anywhere until this task is 
done. I have a job to do, and Iam going to stay and do it. I am 
ready for business—I want to make my position perfectly clear. 

‘Secretary Benson. There have been no vacations in the Department 
of Agriculture, I assure you. 

Senator Humrurey. I know, but I do not want anything in the 
record to seem to indicate that I am trying to delay consideration of 
this very vital piece of legislation. I am willing to stay at work on it, 
and am willing to stay allinight to get it done. Now, my first 
question : 

Mr. Secretary, have your economists compared how an individual 
farmer, say with 100 acres of tillable land, would come out on his 
income under your recommendation which you gave us at your ap- 
pearance here the other day relating to the corn program—— 

Secretary Bznson. Yes. 
©! Senator Humpenurey. As compared with planting the entire 100 acres 
to corn for sale on the open market ¢ 

And then the question is if he can do better staying out of your 
program, do you expect him to go in? I am getting at your recom- 
mendation of 51 million acres at 74 percent, or 70 percent parity. 

Secretary Benson. We announced $1.31. 

Senator Humpnurey. 74 percent. 

Secretary Benson. That makes it around 74. . 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. My question is, if that were to be in 
operation, would the farmer be better off under that program or better 
off planting all he could under an open market situation ? 

Secretary Benson. Senator Humphrey, that is a rather tough one. 

It would vary from area to'area and from farm to farm. You have 
got to take into consideration the farmer’s crops and so on and there 
are a lot of factors in the situation. 

The answer is, we have not made a study on any particular farm. 
If you will give us a sample farm, we will be glad to run it through. 

enator Humpurey. I will give you a hyopthetical situation which 
is not so hypothetical because there are a number of 100-acre farms in 
which your base acreage or base corn planting is known. 

Would he be better off under the proposal you have outlined or 
would he be better off in just letting the market take its normal course, 
in the normal market, and permitting himself to plant all in corn? 

Secretary Benson. It would be my judgment, Senator Humphrey, 
he would be better off under the — we have outlined. 

Senator Humpnurey. I would like to get some details on it, because 
under my theory and thinking, Mr. Secretary, as I indicated the other 
day, I think the only way the corn program and the soil bank is going 
to work is if the incentives to place acreage in the soil bank are big 
enough so the farmer is rare Pi do it. That incentive will have to 
be judged on the total income he gets both from his production from 
the acres planted and the payments from the acres not planted. 

Therefore, I was concerned about the 74 percent of parity, as being 
too low. 

Now, I would like to have you give your consideration to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not you would get more reduction in corn pro- 
duction and more compliance with the program, the corn program if 
you had, say, an allotment of 51 million acres and offered a flat $1.50 
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price suport per bushel on corn, provided that the farmer put 15 per- 
cent of his allotment into the soil bank? 

In other words, if you made it $1.50 guaranteed, provided he meets 
the conditions or the criteria of placing 15 percent of his base or allot- 
ment in the soil bank. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, that would make the soil bank much 
more expensive. You would have to spread more-money over fewer 
farmers, if you stayed within the budget provided and the funds al- 
located for this purpose. And you might get a lot of accidental com- 
pliance under that. 

Senator Humpurey. You always run into that possibility. 

Secretary Benson. The possibility is greater, though, wets the rate 
of payment is high. 

enator HumpxHrey. But, you see, we get into this dilemma. If 
you do not get program compliance, then you will say, “We have too 
much production.” On the other hand if we do work out a program 
in which the incentive for compliance is present, your answer is, 
“Tt costs money.” 

Secretary Benson. Well, our technicians, Senator Humphrey, have 
done their very best to give us rates of payments which they think are 
sufficient to provide the incentive you mentioned, 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. To get farmers to participate in the program. 
The program will fall flat if you do not have the incentive and ‘we 
tried to get a liberal incentive and if we erred, we erred I believe on 
the side of liberality rather than the other side. 

Senator Humpurey. You give now what—90 cents a bushel on corn? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. What di yu arve last year? 

Secretary Benson. The same, I think. 

Senator Humpnurey. About the same? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. May I interrupt, Senator? 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. While you were not here this morning there was some 
considerable discussion about the fact that the cotton program is 
being completely signed up. 

Senator Humpurey. I understand that. 

Mr. Morse. And so, our indications so far are that we have reached 
our goal on wheat; these reports on cotton show that we are getting a 
signup. 

It is too early, yet, on corn, but if we have the same experience, why, 
and if our judgment is correct, with this 51 million base, we will get a 
signup with corn. 

Secretary Benson. And as I indicated a week ago when I was here, 
I think we would not be justified in changing any rates until at least 
w have had a year’s experience. 

Senator, we have done the very best we could in estimating the rates 
we must have in order to get the participation. All the evidence we 
have now indicates that those rates have been adequate on wheat and 
cotton. 

We could not know definitely until planting time on corn. 

Senator Humpnurey. Well, you understand, Mr. Secretary, I am not 
opposing the soil-bank rate. Your rate of 90 cents may be enough. 
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What, I am concerned with is that the rate is only part of the total 
picture, because it is only for the nonproduced crop, and that must be 
equated against the price of the produced crop. 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. My concern is that this $1.31 under the new 
ouapam for a bushel of corn produced and 90 cents for a bushel not 
produced, in 1957, will not do very good in the light of the fact that 
you had $1.50.a bushel in 1956 for produced corn and 90 cents for non- 
produced corn. 

I think, if you want a full year of operation of the program, Mr. 
Secretary, it seems to me we ought to give the full year the same kind 
of economic tools to work with as you did last year. That is my 
sincere concern about it. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, you had an entirely different situa- 
tion last year, Senator Humphrey. 

Senator Humpurey. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. Much of the corn was already planted when 
we got the legislation, it was late. 

Senator Humpnrey. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. And this year the farmers know in advance, 
or we hope they will know, definitely. They can have in their minds 
what the payment will be or what the rate will be and they can make 
the overall plans. So I think we cannot compare the 2 years very 
well, 

Senator Humpurey. Well, you had the drought conditions last 
year, and your are not sure you will this year.. You had some pro- 
visions for drought relief because of the emergency requirements. 
There is a difference in viewpoints, of course, but if you want the 
program to work it is my view that you have to have both the rate 
of payments for compliance on the acreage reserve high enough, and 
the rate of support level for production high enough, so that putting 
the two together, the corn producer will sense it is best for him to 
go in the program. Otherwise, he is apt to decide just to plant again. 

Secretary Benson. I agree with your premise and that is what we 
think we have done in setting the rates we have announced. 

Senator Humrpurey. Perhaps if you can offer them a god enough 
program here, you can get them to plant, into soybeans on some of 
their reduced acres. - Beans can still take more acres, as far as 1 am 
able to understand, 

peevetary Benson. The soybean industry, I think, has done a mag- 
nificent job. They have expanded their acreage and they have ex- 
panded the market. 

We have kept the support at a level which did not pile up soybeans 
in the Government warehouses. 

pienaten Humpurey. You used Public Law 480 funds in the export 
of oils 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we have done some of that. 

Senator Humpurey. It was very effective? 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humpurey. And I would hope that you would continue 
to do the same if there is any drop in the market. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I know that, you are concerned about. the 
emgnntios corn you have in stored surplus, , You have about 1.2 billion 

ushels ? 
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Secretary Benson. Yes; approxnpataly. that. 

Senator Humpurey. Would you say, about 3 months’ supply? 

Secretary Benson. It is about one-thi 
thing like that, 4 or 5 months. 

(Supplementary statement filed by Secretary Benson is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, February 19, 1957. 
Senator ALLEN J. ELLENDER, Sr., 


Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDEK: I wish to clarify a statement made before your com- 
mittee on February 6, 1957, with respect to the supply of corn in Commodity 
Credit Corporation storage. The statement appears on page 255 of the testimony 
and you may wish to incorporate this statement in the testimony to clarify the 
record. 

In referring to the approximate billion bushels stored by CCO, I stated this 
was equal to about a 3 to 4 months’ supply. While statistically this is a correct 
statement, it does not reflect the actual picture of a burdensome surplus, one 
that has a depressing effect on the market of corn producers and contributes so 
heavily to our storage costs. 

If this country were to suffer a total corn crop failure, then we would indeed 
have only a 3, 4, or 5 months’ supply. However, we must go back into the early 
1930’s to find a production under 214 billion bushels. 

The estimated supply of corn for the 1956-57 marketing year is the largest 
on record. With beginning stocks (October 1, 1956, grain only) estimated at 
1,166 million bushels, production of 3,451 million bushels, and imports/of 1 million 
bushels, the total indicated supply stands at 4,618 million bushels ; 352.4 million 
bushels greater than in 1955-56 and 639.3 million bushels greater than in 1954-55. 
The rate of consumption increase has in no way matched our production increase. 

Unlike wheat, most of which leaves the farm and unlike cotton and tobacco, 
all of which leaves the farm; only about 20 percent of the corn produced leaves 
the farm. It is from this 20 percent. reduced further by industrial and export 
demand, that CCC has acquired about a billion bushel inventory. 

The huge supply of corn in CCC inventory has built up under these conditions. 
Some of it is from the 1952 crop. The hard facts are that it seems our production 
could be cut to approximately 3 billion bushels from its present indicated 3.4 
billion bushels and domestic requirements would not necessitate drawing on 
CCC stocks. Unless production is reduced, even in the face of normal increases 
in consumption, the supply of corn on hand would be sufficient to last for an 
indeterminable number of years. 

Sincerely yours, 


of a year’s supply, some- 


E. T. Benson, Secretary. 


Senator Humpnrey. In the light of the reports on the drought, indi- 
cating those conditions exist or even that the drought might expand— 
for example, in our St. Paul newspapers a very capable writer on agri- 
culture said that the drought was moving into our area, and the indi- 
cations were that it would spread into southern Minnesota, northern 
Idaho and on up—if that is the case, and in light of both the national 
situation and the unsettled international situation facing us now, and 
also in light of the increase in cattle census and inthe light of the in- 
crease in the human census, is it alarming to you to see a 3-months’ 
supply of the basic feed ? 

ecretary Benson. I have never indicated I am alarmed over the 
current situation. I do think, however, that’ we need to watch it 
carefully. 

I have more concern about a surplus like we have in wheat and like 
we have in corn, because the wheat surplus, relatively, has been much 
heavier than the corn surplus. 
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Senator Humpurey. Yes. And T want tosay, and I want my friend 
Senator Young to know, I have always supported him on the wheat 
programs and I am going to continue; but if our corn can get the same 
kind of treatment, I will be mighty happy, because we had this wheat 
production and it hit the wheat farmer prety rough. But I do not 
think, when you were telling us a while ago how you were moving 
wheat—is it true you were moving it at 60 cents a bushel to the Gov- 
erhment? You have had to pay that much on corn. 

Secretary Benson. No. The subsidy on wheat is higher than that. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, maybe I misunderstood. 

Secretary Benson. I hope that your prediction is not right about 
the drought going into your country: 

Senator Humpurey. Yes; I sincerely hope that. 

Secretary Benson. But, of course, Senator Humphrey, we have got 
to consider the question of other feed grains along with corn. You 
have to look at the whole feed grain picture. We have had ample 
supplies of feed even though our livestock population is at an all-time 

igh. 
Beristor Humpuerey. Well, our grain and sorghum increase, partic- 
ularly in the Southwest, has aggravated the whole grain picture. 

Secretary Benson. And barley in the West. 

Senator Humpurey. That is correct. 

Now, under the law of 1938 it provided that for computing price 
support and allotments in your definition of “normal supply” you 
used 15 percent of the estimated domestic consumption and exports, 
which, would give you a carryover, a legitimate carryover, is that 
correct ? 

Secrstary Benson. Yes; I think that is one of the factors we used. 

Senator Humpnrey. In other words, the allowable carryover for 
corn in the “normal supply” definition used in computing the price 
support allotment is now 15 percent of the estimated domestic con- 

sumption and export. 
- . Now, that would be actually only a 2 months’ reserve or supply under 
the present conditions, is that not correct? 

Secretary Benson. Well, approximately, I would say. 

Senator Humpnurey. I have computed it and I think it is a little less 
than 2 months in the light of the increase in the population and accord- 
ing to the statistics on feed. 

In the case of cotton, the allowable carryover for purposes of the 
formula is 30 percent, is that not correct ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I believe that is right. 

Senator Humpnmrey. Do not misunderstand me. I agree that the 
cotton farmer has to sell his cotton. 

Secretary Benson. That is right. 

Senator Humeurey. And I am not complaining about the 30 percent 

at all. 
. Now, if the allowable carryover from corn were, say, at 20 or 25 
percent, at what level would the Department feel required to establish 
acreage allotments this year? If we do not do anything, would it be 
about 37 ? 

Secretary Benson. 37.3 at present. 

Senator Humpnurey. 37.3 under the 1938 law which holds you to 


15 * ato 
ecretary Benson. Yes. 
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Senator Humpnrery. For the definition:of “normal supply” ‘and 
allowable carryover. . oe 

Let us assume that you modify that in the light of the growth of 
this country in terms of the human population and their demands 
and in terms of the demands for feed in terms of the animal popula- 
tion and on the basis of equity in relation to other crops, some of 
which have 20 and 30 percent allowable carryover; what would be 
the acreage allotment for corn, let us say, if it had the same as cotton, 
30 percent ? 

ecretary Benson. Well, in the first place, Senator Humphrey, I 
think you have got to keep in mind that production, not only of corn 
but other feed grains and agricultural commodities generally, is much 
more stabilized now than when the 1938 law written. 

Senator Humpnrey. Correct. 

Secretary Benson. We have got mechanization and we have got 
fertilizers and other things that we did not have then and they take 
out a lot of the hazards in the production and harvesting of crops. 
That is a very important factor. 

Now, if you increase your percentage figure from 15 to 30 percent as 
you suggest it would have the effect in the formula, if the formula 
operated much as it does now, of increasing the allotment and raising 
the support level. 

Senator Humrurey. Well, primarily increasing the allotment—— 

Secretary Benson. Well, it would have the effect of doing both. 

Senator Humpurey. You understand, I am not saying this is what 
should be done but I think it would be well to have the figures avail- 
able, just what would be the effect of such modification in light of 
existing conditions rather than conditions no longer prevailing. 

Secretary Benson. It would be very simple to calculate. 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like to have it. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Corn: Computation of 1957 corn allotment 
[Millions of bushels] 


I. Normal supply: 
1. Domestic consumption, 1956-57 3, 044 044 
2. Exports, 1957-58 ; 110 110 


3. Total (1+2) d 3, 154 3, 154 
4. Allowance for carryover 1473 2946 


=== ===. | —L——SSSSaBaBa9B3SSSTSSSSS 
5. Normal supply (item 3+4) 3, 627 4,100 
II. 1957 allotment: 


. Indicated carryover (Oct. 1, 1957) 1,415 


6 

a Total production needed (item 5—6) 2, 212 2, 685 
&. Estimated production outside commercial area and imports 534 

9 
0. 
1 


Production needed in commercial area (item 7—8)........... 1, 678 2, 151 


. Adjusted average yield in commercial area (bushels 


——————————=—SS=.-s— - § ——VDD]a— EST 
45.0 45.0 
. Indicated allotment for 1957 (item 9+ item 10) (acres | 37, 288, 889 47, 800, 000 


1 Present law provides for 15 percent carryover allowance. 
3 Proposal is for a 30 percent carryover allowance, 
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Corn: Computation of supply percentage and indicated price-support level basis 
normal supply under current and proposed legislation which would provide 
- for a 30-percent allowance for carryover 


Normal supply: 
1. Domestic consumption (1956-57) 
2. Estimated exports (1957-58) 


3. Total (item 1 plus item 2) 
4. Allowance for carryover 


5. Indicated normal supply (item 3 plus item 4) 


jupply ntage: 
6. Indicated carryover (Oct. 1, 1957) 
7. Estimated production (1957) 
8. Imports 
9. 


10. Supply percentage. 
Price “pre: rate: 
1. ity (Sept. 15, 1956) 
12. Price-support level (percent) 
13. Price-support rate 


115 percent of item 3. 
2 30 percent of item 3. 
% Based on estimated higher participation with resultant reduction in harvested acres. 


Senator Humpurey. One other point. 

In considering this corn program I would also like to have all these 
calculations relating to base acreage or the allotted acreage or the 
arene level and the estimated production, I would like to 

ave all of this related to Public Law 480 and all of its titles, and 


the use of corn for export programs under Public Law 480, because 
a lot of this law that we are using, such as the basic act of 1938 with 
all of its ened never contemplated Public Law 480. We have 


Public Law 480 and I see no reason why it cannot be used in terms 
of the corn program just as with wheat and cotton. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, I think that when the Public Law 
480 program was passed it was considered temporary. It was con- 
templated that the acreage reserve would be temporary and that the 
conservation program would be longer, and that it would help get 
supplies in balance. 

nator Humpurey. Public Law 480 was passed long before that, 
it was passed in 1953. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I understand that. I mean that your 
acreage reserve part of your soil bank is likewise temporary—I should 
not have tied the two together. Public Law 480 legislation was looked 
upon as temporary legislation, as was the acreage reserve part of 
the soil bank. They are both tools to help get our agriculture in 
balance again. 

Senator Humenrey. I want to say, of course, that this is a matter 
of difference in philosophies. 

As was said, when Public Law 480 was adopted, it had been looked 
upon as temporary and I think now more people are beginnnig to look 
at it as a very valuable legal instrumentality for, No. 1, a successful 
prosecution of foreign py and, No. 2, a very important instrument 
in our economic policy both domestic and foreign. 

Secretary Bunson. I am sure that we agree that food can be used 
as an effective tool in our foreign policy, but I would hope we would 
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not look upon Public Law 480 as it is operating now as a permanent 
program but as a temporary program. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I would hope that we would look at 
480 a lot more carefully than we do now and see what we can do with it. 

For example, I am going to explore at the proper time title III, 
the barter provisions, which I have been —— very carefully, 
to see what we can do with barter and why we are being saddled down 
with definitions from the Office of Defense Mobilization—and I am 
not going to let ODM decide what commodities are strategic and 
critica 

Secretary Benson. I would hope, Senator, you would support our 
RNR ation on the removal of the restriction with respect to 

arter. 

Senator Humpnrey. I am going to, and also support an increase on 
the money for Public Law 480. I am going to try to allocate $3 billion 
for the next 2 fiscal years because I think it will help best to keep a 
reasonable floor for commodity prices. An effective Public Law 480. 
ought to be used not for dumping but for seeking out other markets. 
and developing new areas. Well, there are so many things in it that. 
it is just like a revelation to see what can be done under this law, and 
what has been done in part. 

I think that by successful implementation of Public Law 480, along 
with some realistic floors under commodity prices, we can do a tre- 
mendous amount here to give leeway for the free market to operate on 
prices; No. 1 and, No. 2, protect the consumer, giving him a reasonable 
standard of living at a reasonable price. 

Secretary Benson. I think we have operated it very effectively and 
in line with the policy of Congress. We have asked, as you liom, 
for a 1-year extension and for $1 billion additional. 

We are perfectly willing for Congress to take a look at it at the end 
of another year. We think Congress ought to watch it very care- 
fully because it is relatively new legislation and there is some real 
danger in it unless it is kept on the right track. 

Senator Humpnrry. I would rather you had asked for more than 
only a 1-year extension, I think perhaps you should have a ter 
extension than 1 year and I would hope somebody would be willing to 
go out on a limb and ask for 2 years, because if it is good for 1 year, 
and you had 2 years already, it seems to me it ought to be for 
another 2 or 3, 

I have been studying the Department’s activities under Public Law 
480—I should, I believe, tell you I have been working on this, really, 
since last September, and I have been looking for information all over 
the country and all over the world. For that matter, I have been look- 
ing for help from our embassies in nations abroad and from some of the 
study groups working on foreign aid, and from our private resources 
and our universities. I am going to compile for my own benefit, if for 
no one else’s, a rather comprehensive study on Public Law 480 and 
what has happened under it and what can happen, because I am of 
the opinion that we have not yet scratched the surface. 

Secretary Brnson. I appreciate very much, Senator, the interest 
that you have shown, and that you have gone out to see if the program 
is good. 

Senator Houmpurey. Thank you very much. 
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Now, I have another point, but I do have an engagement, and you 
have your commitments, and it is past lunch time, so I yield, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Senator Symington. 

Senator Symineron. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to put in the 
record a statement with respect tocotton. And I also, if I may, would 
like to put into the record, unless it is redundant a duplication, a 
telegram to me from Jake Weaks, the president of the Missouri Cotton 
Producers Association. Is that in order? 

The Cuareman. Yes. 

We will check to see that there are no duplications of documents 
or letters or telegrams that are put in this morning by myself and other 


Senators. 
(The statement and telegram referred to above follow :) 


STATEMENT Fitep py SENATOR SYMINGTON ON THE CoTron Export PrRoGRAM 


When Congress convened in January of 1956, the cotton outlook was very 
gloomy. The forecast was for 14.5 million bales carryover at the end of the 
marketing year, with a 2 million bale export and 9 million domestic consumption. 
The forecasters were not disappointed and we added to that a 13.2 million 
bale crop. 

The only bright spot in the dark picture was the hope of an effective export 
program. This was finally achieved in section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 
1956. 

This section directs the Secretary of Agriculture to make cotton available 
at prices not in excess of the level of world prices for cotton of comparable 
qualities and in substantial quantities, and to sell sufficient cotton to regain 
and maintain our historical share of the world cotton export market. It further 
established the maximum export price for the 1956-57 marketing year. 

Prior to the passage of this act, a 1 million bale short staple competitive bid 
export sales program was inaugurated and completed in January and February. 
In developing the legislation in section 203 consideration was given to spelling 
out the continuation of the competitive bid program and aiso to spelling out 
an export subsidy sales program. The decision was reached to make cotton 
available for export and be in a position to use whichever program would be 
most effective in any given marketing year. 

The success of the million bale short staple competitive bid program demon- 
strated its effectiveness under the existing conditions and it was continued 
in implementing the new program. The wisdom of this choice has been further 
demonstrated. in the sale for export of. nearly 644 million bales for delivery in 
this marketing year compared with 2.3 million bales in the previous year. 

’ Our surplus cotton is in CCC stocks. The 6.3 million bales sold this marketing 
year were replaced in CCC inventories by the acquisition on January 1, 1957, of 
6 million bales which were under loan from the 1955 crop. This cotton sheuld 
continue to be offered for sale under the existing program as fast as it can be 
cataloged and offered. CCC has under loan some additional 4.4 million bales 
from the 1956: crop, which will be sufficient cotton to have in Government hands 
‘when a change is made in the export sales’ program. 

The USDA through the Foreign Agricultural Service in the report, “Competi- 
tive Position of U. S. Farm Products Abroad 1957,” informs us that foreign 
cotton acreage expansion has been'halted or reduced in most countries, and that 
we are now competitive with synthetics in most foreign countries. We cannot 
now afford to jeopardize our competitive position by changing the program 
that is succeeding in moving our surplus cotton until that surplus is much more 
substantially reduced. 

I urge that the program be continued as presently operated, and that a pro- 
gram of sales for forward delivery be announced at the ‘earliest possible time 
and on the same basis so that we can continue the movement of our surplus stocks 
into consumptive channels. 
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Mempuis; Tenn., February 5, 1957. 
Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, - 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


Prompt action on announcement of continuation of competitive cotton-export- 
sales program imperative to prevent interruption of sales to foreign buyers 
planning purchases for next season. The 1955 crop must be cataloged and 
released for the good of the entire industry. Competitive sales only hope for 
cotton producers who have been hard-hit through cuts in acreage and price sup- 
ports. Urge early action to keep program active and assure a future for the 
cotton industry. Abbie Story sending wire to Eastland today. 


JAKE WEAKS, 
President, Missouri Cotton Producers Association. 
_ Senator Symrneton. And also for the record, a telegram from A. L. 
Story, president, American Cotton Producers Association. 
(The telegram referred to is as follows:) 


Sr. Louis, Mo., January 28, 1957. 
Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


The National Cotton Council, the American Cotton Producers Association, and 
the Missouri Cotton Producers Association have expressed a desire to continue 
the competitive export-sales program for another year. The NCC is made up of 
representatives of producers, ginners, warehousemen, crushers, shippers, and 
spinner groups. The council’s action was taken after the future-exchange repre- 
sentatives had presented their case. 

Strongly urge that endorsement be given to immediate announcement of ex- 
port-sales program on present competitive basis. 

The immediate announcement is essential in order that cotton can be booked 
ahead for fall delivery without further interruption or delay. 


A. L. Story, 
President, American Cotton Producers Association. 

Senator Syminetron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, in reply to your press release of January 23, 
I made a statement on January 29. Inasmuch as the press release 
was later put into the Congressional. Record, I put my statement into 
the Record on February 4. 

IT am wondering if you disagree with it. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry, Senator, I have not had the time to 
read it. I will try to do so. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, any time during the next few days or 
weeks, if you would read it, I would appreciate it. 

If there is any difference of opinion about it, I wish that you would 
advise me. 

Secretary Benson. I will. I would like to read it. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

Now, on the first page of the statement you presented to this com- 
mittee on January 29, as the Chairman mentioned, you say that— 


Realized net farm income in 1956 was 5 percent above 1955. 


I would like respectfully to request where you got the figures for 
that statement. 

Secretary Benson. Well, it came from our official document, the 
Farm Income Situation, prepared by our technicians who have been 
in our Department many years. I cannot give you all the details, 
but for background, they prepare a series of figures, not only the net. 
income but other figures. ‘They are all official. 
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Senator Symrneron. I refer to the President’s Economic Report, 
page 28. That uses almost the same words you do—in almost exactly 
the same language. You say: 


Realized net farm income in 1956 was 5 percent above 1955. 
The President says. 


Net realized farm income was about 5 percent higher than 1955 and, after 
adjustment for the change in farm inventories, net income was the same as 1955. 

Now, asa businessman I know it is standard business practice to 
figure’ inventory changes in determining net income. Incidentally, 
it is the way farm income is carried as part of the total national in- 
come. 

I wonder whether your figures are correct, or the President’s figures 
are correct. 

Secretary Benson. Well, they are both correct. 

The CHarrman. Although they conflict? 

Senator Syminetron, You say farm income is 5 percent up. But 
the figures, based on the President’s analysis, are $11.7 billion in 1955 
and $11.7 billion in 1956. I do not see how both can be correct. 

Secretary Benson. Dr. Butz, do you care to comment on that? 

Senator Symineron. Actually, if you consider the decrease in the 
purchasing power because of the lessening value of the dollar, 
wouldn’t you say that the actual income of the farmer in 1956 de- 
creased instead of increased ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I would have to check that. I think that 
would not be true. I think there has been some improvement, and we 
expect further improvement next year; this year, 1957. 

The last half of 1956, I think, showed some improvement. 

Senator Symineton. It did, but the overall, according to the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Report, the overall average, after the normal in- 
ventory adjustment, showed no increase. I would like the record to 
show that. 

Senator Humpurey, Would you yield? 

Senator Symineton. Yes. 

Sennen Humparey,. Does that figure include payments to farmers, 
too 

Secretary Benson. I think so, 

Senator Humpnrey. So it is not only the net farm income from 
production, but also aid relating to his production ? 

Secretary Benson. Of course, a big factor affecting farm income 
in recent years was the big price changes on hogs—you remember. 

Senator Humpurey. I certainly do. 

Senator Symineton. Mr. Secretary, page 93 of our record of Janu- 
ary 29, when you talked with us on the question of the drought, shows 
that you said: 

And may I say also that there are 4 Members of the Congress that have been 
named as consultants to the committee and have, on occasion, met with us— 
Senator Anderson, Senator Schoeppel from your own body, and 2 Members of 
the House of Representatives. 

Do you happen to know when that committee last met ? 

Secretary Benson. The committee meets periodically, as there is 
a need for it. The advisers from the Congress sat in rather fre- 
quently when we were formulating the program in the earlier days 
when matters of policy were involved. When we got the program 
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established and going, it was largely a routine matter of committee 
meetings, and I think they were not urged to come down and meet, 
We have consulted individually with them from time to time. 

Senator Symineron. My impression from the colloquy was that you 
felt some of the members of the committee had been consulted with 
respect to the Missouri drought. Do you know if any of those four 
have been consulted with respect to the drought situation in Missouri? 

Secretary Benson. I coulitans say whether they have, with specific 
reference to Missouri, but we felt to go to them particularly on 
matters of policy. 

Senator Symrneton. Would Mr. Scott know that? 

Secretary Benson. He might. 

Mr. Scorr. We have never asked the members of this committee, 
this advisory committee, Senator, to talk with us about any particular 
State. We thought that would be entirely unfair to them. We have 
frequently talked with them about policy. 

I have not talked with them about any State; we have refrained 
from that, but we have frequently talked with them during this last 
year, have called on them quite often. 

Senator Symineton. Thank you. 

Now, I notice that when Mr. Poage resigned from the committee, 
according to the papers, he said the committee had not been gotten 
together for 18 months. 

Mr. Scorr. I think it might have been 18 months. We have talked 
with them a number of times. I have talked to Congressman Poage 
many times. 

Senator Symrneton. Now, Mr. Secretary, are you familiar with a 
study called Possible Methods of Improving the Parity Formula 
which was submitted to the committee by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of January 31? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I knew we had been requested to make 
the study. I have read through it; not every word, but I have 
skimmed it and have kept in touch with the study and knew it had 
been transmitted to the Congress. 

Senator Symrncton. Now, table 48 of that study shows the average 
per capita income dropped from $606 in 1955 to $605 in 1956. Would 
that not tend to show that there has been a fall in farm income? 

Secretary Benson. Could we have that page reference again ? 

Senator Symineton. That was table 48, page 43; I beg your pardon, 
the bottom of page 48. It shows as follows: 1952, $702 average in- 
come ; 1953, $665 ; 1954, $650 ; 1955, $606 ; 1956, $605. 

I wonder how the statement you made on the first page of your 
January 29 statement, which is this, “Realized Net Farm Income in 
1956 was 5 percent above 1955,” can be coordinated with the other 
statement in your report. 

Mr. PaartperG. The third column includes income from all sources. 
The column you read was income from agriculture only. 

When you look at the column showing income from all sources, you 
note a slight increase in 1956 over 1955 on the per capita basis. 

Senator Symrneron. The realized net farm income. Would that 
be agricultural income? 

Mr. Paartperc. That is income from farm marketings and Gov- 
ernment payments, and the value of farm products for nm use. 


88917—57——10 
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Senator Symrneton. In other words, if he made something on a 
job outside—— 

Mr. Paarreerc. If I may clarify that, if he is a farmer and received 
some nonfarming income, that is considered as part of his income as 
shown in the third column, page 43, of the parity report . 

Senator Syminerton. In the interest of time—although I will go into 
this further later on, Mr. Secretary, I will not now. On the drought 
situation, I went to the drought committee meeting at Jefferson City, 
Mo., last week. Some of these questions I will skip in the interest of 
time. I ask, when the drought people came out last year, one of them 
was from your State and I believe one from Nevada, whether their 
recommendations to Washington were carried out, or was that re- 
versed in Washington ? 

Secretary Benson. We sometimes reverse recommendations of field- 
men, but our fieldmen are carefully selected and, certainly, their recom- 
mendations carry great weight. 

» Senator Symrneton. I understand. I am not doubting that, but 
Tam asking if they were reversed or carried out. 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, we have these men who travel from State to 
State—— 

Senator Symrneton. I understand that, I would like to know, 
Were the recommendations made by the men in Missouri carried out 
in Washington, or were they reversed ? 

Mr. Scorr. These men are well qualified and their main purpose 
is to give guidance and impartial findings. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand that. I only want to know if 
the recommendations were reversed in Washington. 

Mr. Scorr. Their reports, plus the other information we could get, 
including all the information that comes in from the States, and what 
is available in the Department, is presented to our committee, which 
weighs it all and concludes what we ought to recommend. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand that. Now, I ask the question 
again : Were the recommendations—— 

The Cuarrman. That is a very simple question, Mr. Scott. Can’t 
you answer whether or not they were reversed? That is all. You 
might have a reason for reversing it, but, were they reversed ? 

Mr. Scorr. Not in those instances did we depart from the recom- 
mendations of these men—we have at times, I might say. 

Senator Symrneron. Let me say that the former chairman of the 
State ACS committee told me that the representatives recommended 
drought relief be given to the 28 southwest counties. Is it correct that 
was the recommendation to Washington ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Senator Symrneton. They did not recommend any drought relief; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. 

Secretary Benson. Generally speaking, Senator Symington, they 
do not make statements in the field as to what they are going to recom- 
mend. That isan internal operation. Their purpose is the gathering 
of facts upon which to base judgment. 

Senator Humrurey. Will the Senator yield ? 

Senator Symrncron. Yes. 
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Senator Humreurey. Did I understand Mr. Scott to say that the 
fieldmen did not recommend drought relief for the 28 Missouri coun- 
ties ? 

Mr. Scorr. They did not recommend that these counties be declared 
a major disaster area. 

Senator Humpurey. That is not the question. 

Mr. Scorr. That is correct. 

Senator Symineron. I understand that the counties were character- 
ized as “extreme drought” by the Department of Agriculture; I under- 
stand there are 4 types of assistance. One, where they could graze 
the soil-bank acres and that that was allowed by the Secretary, and 
that leaves 3, and 1 is emergency credit. 

Did they recommend any emergency credit or any hay? Did hay 
go into the southwest counties ? 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, at the time—lI will correct that—at the time 
these same men were out there, the States had been declared—— 

Senator Symineton. Let me ask my question again. 

We were allowed to graze the soil bank by Secretary Benson some 
months ago. Did these men recommend any emergency credit or any 
grain or any hay be allowed? Did they recommend any of these three ? 
That is my question. 

Mr. Scorr. I am quite sure they recommended emergency credit. I 
will have to check that and I would be glad to do so. 

Senator Symineton. Do you know why, if they did recommend it, 
it was turned down in Washington ? 

Mr. Scorr. We take those actions on the basis of recommendations 
that come through the Farmers’ Home Administration. Very often 
yur fieldmen recommend that the Farmers’ Home Administration 
make a study of the credit situation. I am quite sure they recom- 
mended that be done. 

Senator SyMincton. Emergency credit ? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Symrineton. And how about grain, because the cattle were 
starving / 

Mr. Scorr. No, sir. 

Senator Symineron. They did not recommend any grain in the 
southwest counties of Missouri ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Senator Symineton. Now, I would like to ask this question, because 
you are a drought expert and I am not, but if they were recommend- 
ing grain, according to what Senator Mundt mentioned this morning, 
they were recommending grain go in this area a few miles from 
Kansas—why would they not recommend it, when we had the same 
drought as Missouri ? 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, that isa very fair question. 

We realize, as you mentioned the other day, these drought condi- 
tions do not stop at State or county lines. 

We acted from all of the facts that we had on the particular State. 
I have repeatedly said that this Missouri situation and on down into 
Arkansas is one of the most difficult we have had to deal with. In our 
judgment, it was right on the border of whether it ought to be declared 
a major disaster area. 
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Senator Symrneton. Excuse me for interrupting, but you have al- 
ready said it was declared major, “major extreme drought”—you 
gave it in the State of Arizona, that was declared—— 

Mr. Scorr. The State of Arizona was declared major disaster under 
Public Law 875. 

Senator Symineron. Well, it was not, based on the map that you 
ut out, because I looked at the map very carefully and there is no 
lack on any of the State of Arizona. 

anne Scorr. Well, those maps—TI believe that is the map you have 
ere. 

Senator Symrneron. That is right. 

Mr. Scorr. Those maps are prepared on a compilation of crop re- 
ports from all States. 

Senator Symrineton. Let us then put it this way: You have issued 
a statement saying that Texas and Oklahoma—that the percent of 
normal pasture was worse in those States, 26 percent; then you say in 
Kansas the pasture was 27 percent. I believe that the pasture in 
Arizona was either 64 or 74 percent, and yet Arizona got the drought 
relief and we did not. 

How can you say that our drought was not as bad? If you consider 
that pasture percentage—why didn’t we get drought relief? 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, in the southwest counties of your State which 
have been pointed out as being the worst in your State, it is my under- 
standing that area is not agriculturally your best producing area. It 
is an area that feels the effects of drought quickly. 

Senator Symrneton. You are talking about one of the great milk- 
sheds of the Nation. 

Mr. Scorr. I am sure of that but there is not a great deal of corn 
production in that area as I understand it. 

Senator Symrneron. I am not talking about corn. I am talking 
about pastures for livestock. 

Mr. Scorr. We were confronted with these facts, that here is an area 


‘that normally imports feed grains. They do not produce their full 


feed requirements. They use hay and other supplementary feeds 
which they buy, if I understand the situation correctly. In the early 
art of last summer, or the middle of the summer at least, your pastures 
ame very dry and there has been practically no feed on pasture 
since. We understood from reports that for the State as a whole 
there was good production of corn and good production of hay. We 
had the problem of deciding, in an area where as a normal practice 
you move feed grains in from other parts of the State—but with the 
pastures dried up, and extra supplemental feeding required—to decide 
whether that constitutes a disaster to the point that we ought to put 
in a feed-grain program. 

Now, we have repeatedly in many of the States gone back and made 
additional surveys, as we are doing now in Missouri. It may be that 
because of your much longer feeding period, you started earlier this 
year—it may be the judgment of our committee that we should recom- 
mend that the feed grain program or some other feed program be 
instituted, following Mr. Thomas’ report which will be received in 
a few days. Up to this time it has been our best judgment—and we 
can certainly err in our judgment—that this did not stack up to be 
a condition where we meek recommend it. 
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Senator Symineton. Now, let. me ask you, just so to be sure I un- 
derstood, what you are saying is that inasmuch as there was, hun 
of miles away, or scores of miles away, there was a good crop of corn, 
for example, in Missouri, that was normal or even perhaps above 
normal—you would not want to give anything to the 28 southwest 
counties where the cattle either to be sold because of lack of feed, 
or starve; is that right ? 

Mr. Morsr. May I respond ? 

Senator Symrneron. I want to be sure I understand what Mr, 
Scott is saying. ' 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, right or ane we give a great deal of weight 
to the fact that it is a normal thing, for these people to move in grain 
because they do not produce enough supplemental feed grain. 

Right or wrong, we felt that was a very important factor. We knew 
—_ was a very acute economic condition there, no question about 
that. 

Senator Symineron. They have had 5 years of drought and their 
credit has just about run out—and if you are going to give grain to 
other States with the same type and character of drought trouble, 
why don’t you give it to Missouri ¢ 

Mr. Scorr. Senator, I can tell you in all honesty that we have 
one thing that we continually try to do, and that is to be entirely 
impartial. 

e know we make some mistakes. We make our share of mistakes 
in ae 

am sure you realize that there is a more difficult decision here 
from a major disaster like a hurricane or a major flood, where a blind 
man can see the damage on the difference between that and these 
creeping droughts that do not lend themselves to measurements or 
photographs has to be a matter of judgment. 

Senator Symrneron. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to pursue this 
further at this time. I am sorry the Secretary has not read my 
reply to the press release he put out because in there I listed all the 
Seem I thought important in this matter. Now I present this 
thought. 

If you follow the argument of Mr. Scott, it is like a man saying 
that because he desires to continue to hoard his wealth—in this case 
grain—he will not pay for the operation on one of his children who 
needs the operation because his other children, in other parts of the 
State, are abnormally healthy. I believe that analogy is fair. 

(Chorus of “No” from Department representatives. ) 

The Cuatrman. Just one very simple question. 

Suppose in these 28 counties in Missouri you had the same condi- 
tions that exist right across the line, and the drought is the same, but 
the difference is that some part of Missouri had a little better crop, 
why should you not treat that area of 28 counties in the same category 
as similar counties were treated in Kansas, in the area itself apart 
from the State as a whole, just the area where you declared it to be 
a drought-stricken and a disaster area, and the same as you have, I 
presume, in Kansas right across the State line—I just cannot follow it. 

Mr. Scorr. If we have declared any areas and put a feed program 
in any areas in Kansas or Oklahoma or any other State that are under 
no more severe drought conditions than exist’ in Missouri, we have 
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made a serious mistake. I do not know that we have done that. We 
certainly have not intended to. 

Senator Symrneron. Let us read from. the records of the United 
States Department of Agriculture: In Arizona, the average percent- 
age of normal pasture is 64 percent; Colorado, 45 percent; Kansas, 27 
percent—remember Missouri is 26 percent, as I read on—Nebraska, 
37 percent; Nevada, 91 percent—they got relief; New Mexico, 41 per- 
cent; Ohio, 77 percent ; Oklahoma, 26 percent—that is one of the three 
as bad off as Missouri—South Dakota, 55 percent; Texas, 26 percent ; 
Utah, 67 percent ; Wyoming, 66 percent. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, this is a November 1 figure and we study 
these conditions all through the year.and the duration and intensity 
of the drought is watched very carefully. 

Missouri produced 179 percent of its 10-year average of wheat and 

133 percent of its 10-year average of corn: 

Senator Symineron. We are not talking about Missouri. We are 
talking about the 28 Southwest counties, where the total corn produc- 
tion is 1.4 percent of the acreage and where even that amount of corn 
is produced for silage. 

r. Morse. Well, you spoke about the distance of moving this, and 
when you get to moving—and I am very familiar with Missouri, it is 
a State in which I lived until 4 years ago—when you get that heavy 
production in Missouri, you do not have to go into Iowa and Illinois 
and the other States where you normally import into this area around 
Springfield, this heavy dairy area, so that this feed—the intensity of 
this drought, as I recall our information, developed the latter part 
of the summer. In Oklahoma and Texas there have been some of these 
areas practically without a break for 4 or 5 years. 

Now, may I state further that 

The Carman. Well, Mr. Morse, at that point, how can it help 
the age in these 28 counties, if the feed is nearby, if you cannot 

t it 
OME. Morse. The heavy end of their operation in there is the com- 

mercial dairy operations. They have their milk check every 2 weeks, 
or whenever they get them, and they buy their feed in a bag, and it 
is normal—— 

The Cuatrman. Is that normal? 

Mr. Morsz. That is normally what goes on. It is one of the most 
intensive dairy areas in the United States, as the Senator himself has 
said. 

Senator Humpnrey. Well, they would not buy all of it. 

Mr. Morse. The Senator is right, but the figures show how little 
they grow. 

nd then certain statements were made that the livestock numbers 
were going down very drastically in Missouri for 2 years, and yet when 
we got the statistics we found that the livestock numbers had gone up. 

And the statement has been made that the dairy herds are going 
down; and we find the milk production in Springfield is going up. 

The CHarrman. Gentlemen, with such divergent views, we could 
argue all afternoon. 

(Simultaneous discussion. ) 

The Cuarrman. Just a minute, gentlemen. 

Have you finished, Mr. Morse? 
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Mr. Morse. Only to add that I believe that there are counties in 
Kansas ‘next to Missouri that are not receiving grain, so we have not 
come to the Missouri line in Kansas—I may be wrong on that. 

And Arkansas, just south of Missouri, has had a very bad situation, 
a drastic one, and Arkansas has not been declared a disaster area. — 

The Cuatrman. And you can put Louisiana in there, too. I did not 
mention that, but Texas got something and we did not. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. We are trying to use our best judgment, and we 
believe reasonable—— 

Senator Humpurer. I would suggest that you be just a little bit 
more warmhearted and generous. 

The Cuatrman. Any more questions? 4 

Senator Symrineron. There is another aspect of this situation. I 
would like to present. I do not agree with the analysis given by the 
Under Secretary. I would be glad to discuss it with him further. 

I believe Missouri has been discriminated against. I have been out 
there and I talked with the people out there, and I feel that their 
complaint is justified, based on the record. 

Now, in the Department’s press release that was given out January 
23—and this is my final point, Mr. Chairman—it said that throughout 
the past several months spokesmen for the State have been vigorous 
in their efforts to aid programs into operation—Here, let me read it: 

Throughout the past several months when spokesmen for the State had been 
vigorous in their efforts to get large Federal-aid programs into operation, we 


have not been informed that the State officials have taken any steps to have 
State funds appropriated to aid their farm people in meeting drought problems. 


And: 


It would be very timely for the State officials to demonstrate their expressed 
concern about the plight of the farm people by taking some positive steps to 
provide some State-aid programs. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you were in the State on the 10th of October. 
You were there in Missouri. You looked at the situation. You have 
received wires from the Governor. Wires were sent to the President, 
himself, about this. Isn’t that correct ? 

Secretary Benson. I was there. I do not remember the date, but 
in a number of counties, and met with the drought committee and I 
think the commissioner of agriculture. 

Senator Symineron. And since then you have had a telegram from 
the Governor of Missouri ? 

Secretary Benson. I think there have been some. 

Senator Symineton. Let the record show also that the President 
has had some. 

Now, some days before you put out this press release, or your 
people did, the Governor of the State of Missouri personally visited 
you in Washington ; did he not? 

Mr. Morse. I talked with the Governor. 

Senator Symineron. I beg your pardon; I was asking the Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary Benson. I don’t believe that he came—— 

Senator Symrneton. He told me he talked with you in Mr. Morse’s 
eens That would show interest on the part. of our Governor; would 
it not ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; it would. 
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Senator Symineron. And I have written a t many times, and 
there have been wires, so I would think that shows that we have an 
interest. 

Now, when it becomes that important, when our Governor comes 
to Washington to discuss this matter, it expresses Missouri’s interest 
in the drought situation. Further, the people in Missouri tell me, 
and our Governor tells me, that Missouri has put up more money than 
any other State—you do not know whether that is true or not? 

retary Benson. I think that the record shows that the States, 

overall, have put up less than 1 percent of the total, and Missouri has 

ag up sane at more than some other States. The percentage would 
very low. 

Sesintor Symineron. In fact, Mr. Secreta 
s pegeneeny Benson. And you received, I think, the second or third 

ighest. 

enator Symineron. I beg your pardon? 

Secretary Benson. I think that Missouri has received the second 
or third largest amount of any State. 

Senator Symineton. But Missouri has put up the most, and what 
we were saying here, as I understood the implication, is that Missouri 

ad not put up its share. 

Seeretary Benson. I don’t think any of the States have. 

Senator Symrneton. Well, one more question: They tell me—they 
are not sure—but they believe Missouri has put up more drought aid 
than all the other States in the drought area put together. Do you 
happen to know if that is correct? 

undies Benson. I could not say, but it is only—less than 1 per- 
cent overall. 

Senator Symineton. If that assertion is correct, would it not 
slightly modify the implied criticism that Missouri is not doing any- 
thing—— 

Secretary Benson. Your program—TI think you had one only in 
1954. 

Senator Symrneron. We did not have a drought until 1953. 

Secretary Benson. I am not sure, offhand, but I would just like to 
say this, Senator, if I may: 

We try to do the thing that we feel is fair and right, based on the 
facts available. 

Senator Symineron. I understand. You told me all that the last 
time. 

Secretary Benson. And any error is of the head, and not of the 
heart, I assure you. 

We make mistakes, of course, but I think in this situation you will 
find we tried to use all of the facts available, and then base our judg- 
ment on those facts. There has been no attempt to discriminate and 
there never will be. 

Senator Symrneton. Mr. Secretary, I never like to make a misstate- 
ment of fact or an implication. 

Would you be good enough, when you find it convenient, to read my 
reply to your press release ? 

ecretary Benson. Yes; I promise I will read it. 

Senator Symixeron. Thank you. 

Sixteen Republican Missouri State legislators have proposed a bill 
for $10 million for drought relief in our State. The Governor has 
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asked the State legislature to pass such legislation. A bill is in our 
State senate today, S. 49, and a bill was introduced in the house—we 
are doing our best. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is commendable. 

Senator Symrneton. You have issued $31,315,000 in grain certifi- 
cates for the first 6 months of this fiscal year. Could I ask that, based 
on the charge in the press release that I mentioned, you furnish for 
the record how much the 12 States that have gotten grain for drought 
relief, which Missouri has not gotten, how much they spent in State 
funds the first 6 months of this fiscal year? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. I am sure the figures are availeble. Sen- 
em we do not make our determinations based on what States have 

one. 

(The information requested above is as follows :) 


Participation by the States in the assistance given to farmers and ranchers 
in drought stricken areas through programs administered by the Department of 
Agriculture has been very limited in its extent. There has been no financial 
assistance on the part of the States in the area of emergency credit and with 
respect to the emergency feed program. In connection with the hay and roughage 
program, the State participation is as follows: 

In New Mexico, the State has agreed to supplement the Federal payment of 
$7.50 per ton toward the purchase of hay and roughage by an additional $2.50, 
making the total assistance $10 per ton. The Federal contract for fiscal year 
1957 is $1,225,000, and the contribution by New Mexico could be as high as 
$408,300, if sufficient tonnage was moved to exhaust the Federal portion. As 
of December 31, 1956, the purchase certificates issued to farmers and ranchers 
in New Mexico have obligated the State for payments totaling $73,069.50. 

In Nevada, the State has agreed to supplement the Federal payment by $1 
per ton. The Federal contract for fiscal year 1957 is $40,000, and the contribu- 
tion by Nevada could be as high as $5,333. As of December 31, 1956, the purchase 
certificates issued to farmers and ranchers in Nevada have obligated the State 
for payments totaling $2,029. 

In South Dakota, the State made $100,000 available for use in the transporta- 
tion of hay to deficit areas. The Federal contract for hay assistance in fiscal 
year 1957 amounts to $75,000. 

In all of the contracts with the States for hay assistance, provision is made for 
the payments by the States of certain expenses pertaining to the total adminis- 
tration of the program. These expenses are, however, only a part of the costs 
of administration, the greater portion being paid by the Federal Government. 
The most substantial State contribution in this respect has been in Texas where 
the State has borne printing costs attendant to the program and has provided 
personnel to help in the Farmers’ Home Administration county offices. 


Senator Humpurey. Just before the Secretary leaves, and I did 
not want to inquire of him personally, but I would want for the record 
that you or your men or associates, Mr. Secretary, may prepare in 
writing either to me or the chairman of the committee the follow- 


ing: 

First of all, relating to your testimony in your opening appearance 
with us, among the favorable developments which you reported to us 
was a reduction of the investment in the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion in farm products owned and under loan during the past year. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Humpurey. Isn’t it a fact, Mr. Secretary, that that invest- 
ment is still far above where it was when you assumed office? And 
would you provide us, for the record, the comparisons between the 
situation in regard to the Commodity Credit holdings now with the 
time at which you started your stewardship? 

In view of the fact that this is the start of your second 4 years, I 
think it would be well to look at comparisons for the beginning and 
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end of your first 4 years, to judge the effectiveness of the programs, 


rather than just comparing the situation now with what it might 
have been a year ago. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we will give the figures and any comments 
you would like. 

Senator Humrurey. And your comments. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; thank you. 

(The information is as follows :) 

At January 31, 1953, the Commodity Credit Corporation had an investment in 
price-supported commodities totaling $2,905,000,000, representing loans outstand- 
ing and inventories owned. 

In addition, production controls had been suspended for the 1953 crop. Thus, 
it was impossible to apply production controls until the end of the 1953 marketing 
year. Further, there was a law on the books which made necessary the continua- 
tion of price support at incentive levels for the 1953 and 1954 crops. By the end 
of the 1953 marketing year CCC’s investment had reached $5,665,000,000, and 
by the end of the 1954 year the investmnet totaled $7,171,000,000. 

Peak CCC investment was in February 1956, at $8,930,000,000, including 
$118 million in strategic and critical materials substituted for price-support 
inventories by barter. The investment on December 31, 1956, was $8,211,000,000, 
including $242 million in strategic and critical materials. 


. Senator Humpurey. Secondly, Mr. Secretary, after citing what you 
regarded as “favorable developments,” you attributed res naibility 
for what you termed agriculture’s improved position to three pieces 
of legislation—the Agricultural Act of 1954, Public Law 480, and the 
soil bank. 

Now, then, Mr. Secretary, I would be interested in what economic 
evidence or support you have to justify your claim that the 1954 
“Sliding Scale” Act with its lower price supports has improved agri- 
culture’s position. I would appreciate your comments, but I also 
want to see your economists submit for this record any evidence to 
that effect, if they can find any. 

Because I think Public Law 480 has probably helped the farm 
situation far more than either of the other two measures you referred 
to; it would be well if you could have your economists and analysts 
submit to us a statement as to the relative effect of each of these pieces 
of legislation on current farm income. 

Secretary Benson. You realize, Senator, we will have to make some 
estimates ? 

Senator Humpnurey. I realize that. 

Secretary Benson. It cannot be done exactly, but we will do the 
best we can. 

Senator Humpurey. I think, Mr. Secretary, that maybe I am being 
of some service to you, sir, and I think you may find some points that 
I will contest; but may I say that I do not just want to accept carte 
blanche the statements you are presenting without additional docu- 
mentation. 

Secretary Benson. We will present what we believe will afford a 
most accurate picture. 

(The statement is as follows :) 

The Agricultural Acts of 1948 and 1949 provided a degree of flexibility in price 
supports to reflect changes in supplies relative to normal. For several years the 
flexible features of the act were not allowed to operate. Largely as a result of 
this, surplus stocks accumulated and are still depressing prices. The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954 allowed these flexible pricing provisions to go into operation 


with some limitations beginning with the 1955 crops. It is too early for our 
economists and statisticians to measure accurately the long-term effects of these 
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actions upon farm income. We believe, however, that all the evidence of eco- 
nomie studies of the past support the view that the flexibility authorized in the 
1954 act will help to bring supplies more nearly in line with market demand. 
It is for this reason that we consider the Agricultural Act of 1954 one of the 
favorable developments. ty 

From its enactment through December of 1956 Public Law 480 has been the 
means of programing exports from the United. States of $4,677,100,000 worth of 
surplus agricultural commodities. The impact of this scheduled export move- 
ment on prices received by farmers, commodity by commodity, or in total, cannot 
be estimated with confidence, but is undoubtedly substantial. 

The soil bank in 1956 resulting in payments to farmers totaling $246 million 
through January 31. This was not all a net increase to farm income, however, 
since farmers had to forego the sale of products from cropland put into the 
soil bank. 

Perhaps the most important result of these three programs was not their sepa- 
rate influence, but their combined effect. This was undoubtedly partly psycho- 
logical in that the enactment of these programs, taken together, convinced many 
tradesmen that the surplus situation was finally being brought under control. 
These three programs, in combination, had an important though not an exactly 
measurable influence in reversing during 1956 a downtrend in farm-product prices 
which has persisted for 5 years. 


Senator Humpurey. Thank you. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, you mentioned that surplus disposal operations 
are expensive. Is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, that your own actions 
in lowering support levels have in effect devalued all of your holdings, 
and added to the amount of losses under the disposal program ? » 

In other words, when you have reduced support. on commodities 
and commodities are held in storage, has not that reduction also made 
a bookkeeping loss, so to speak, in the commodities being held by the 
Department ? 

ecretary Benson. Not necessarily. You cannot say definitely one 
way or another. 

Senator Humpurey. Let us study this question and see what it 
would do. 

Secretary Benson. Is this another question you want comment on? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. If you contend that the lower prices 
have aided disposal, can you give us any evidence that lowered prices 
of any of the basic commodities have actually increased domestic 


consumption? That is a question for you, Mr. Secretary, to answer. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


It is impossible for the United States, by unilateral pricing policy, to establish 
the level of prices of farm products for the entire world. If it were possible 
then we could, simply by raising or lowering support levels, determine our profit 
and loss experience on disposal operations. Again, if it were possible, it is 
extremely doubtful that we could broadly apply such a pricing policy, for 
reasons completely removed from agricultural considerations. 

The loss we sustain is measured by the difference between our investment 
in the commodities and the proceeds we receive when we ultimately dispose of 
them into consumer channels. Lowering the current level of price support for 
wheat or cotton does not change the amount of money we have invested in the 
accumulated stocks of those commodities. 

Under present conditions, lowering the levels of price support for wheat and 
cotton has little, if any, effect on world prices of those commodities. World prices 
will reflect primarily conditions of world supplies and world demand. Hence, 
such action will have little effect on our net realized cost until we have disposed 
of our present high-cost stocks. However, such action would result in decreasing 
our realized cost in the more distant future, assuming no major change in 
world markets. 

Does lowering the level of price support have the effect of devaluing CCC hold- 
ings? The Corporation establishes reserves in the books against loans and 
inventories by estimating realizable values of foreseeable dispositions and valuing 
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commodities of unforeseeable disposal at export market prices. By this process, 
an investment at December 31, 1954, of $7,171,225,000 cost value had an estimated 
book value of $6,153,776,000, and the investment at December 31, 1956, of $8,211,- 
018,000 had an estimated book value of $5,856,754,000. However, the lowering 
of current market prices for presently held inventories (reflected in valuation 
reserves) is not necessarily going to be reflected in the realizable value of those 
inventories at the time of disposal. 

An outstanding example of increased consumption resulting from lower levels 
of price support is long-staple cotton: 


yo consumption 
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1 American Egyptian, grade 3, 1}4-inch staple. 


Senator Humpurey. Finally, you say, and quite rightly, that dis- 
posal operations must not simply empty Government warehouses so 
that they can be filled again. Yet is that not what you are doing 
when you undersell the support level in sales of corn supposedly in 
danger of spoilage, forcing down the market price, and thereby forc- 
ing farmers to let their corn under loan go into your hands when 
they cannot sell it at the market ? 

Secretary Benson. Is that a question ? 

Senator Humpurey. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Benson. You want me to comment on it ? 

Senator Humpnrey. I would like your comment on it, as to whether 
or not, when you have sold corn under the so-called spoilage provision 
of the law, corn under the support level, that what in fact has hap- 
pened is that you have forced the farmers to sell their corn to the 
Government, corn that they hold under loan. 

I have heard and keep hearing complaints about corn dumping 
upsetting corn prices. And, by the way, I have referred those com- 
plaints to the Department and also to the Congressional Record. 

The authority you have to dispose of corn in danger of spoilage 
is not intended as a surplus-disposal outlet, is it? I would like your 
comment on that. 

Secretary Benson. We would be glad to comment. 

Senator Humpurey. Is not the intent to rotate your holdings to 
avoid any price impact when you have to sell? I think you should 
provide us, for the record, an analysis of domestic corn sales below 
the support level by the Commodity Credit Corporation in the past 
year, showing the effects on going market prices. 

Could not any adverse effects on market prices by such sales be 
offset by making simultaneous purchases in the open market, to keep 
the supply situation the same as far as the free market is concerned ? 

In other words, when you have to dispose of so-called spoiled corn, 
could you not likewise step into the open market and buy back corn 
that is healthy or, let us say, normal corn, and thereby maintain the 
situation in the market? 
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Secretary Benson. We would be glad to make an analysis. 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I see some of your associates shaking 
their heads. 

Secretary Benson. Well, we will do the best we can, and that is all 
we expect. If you want it in writing for the record, we will do so; 
otherwise, they will meet with you and discuss it verbally. 

Senator Humpurey. I would like to have somebody prepare some 
answers to these questions. 

(The statement is as follows :) 


In analyzing the corn-price situation it appears highly essential to review 
first the corn-supply situation for the 1956-57 marketing year. With veginning 
stocks of 1,166 million bushels added to the 1956 production of 3,451 million 
bushels, the indicated total supply for the 1956-57 marketing year is 4,617 
million bushels, the largest of record. As a result of this supply the estimated 
carryover on October 1, 1957, will be 1,475 million bushels, over 300 million 
bushels greater than the previous record high carryover. Of this total of almost 
1,500 million bushels, CCC will own over 1 billion bushels. CCC will be con- 
fronted shortly with the problem of a takeover of 300 million to 400 million bush- 
els primarily of 1956 crop corn. Unless CCC stocks of old-crop corn are reduced 
prior to the takeover of these additional hundreds of million bushels of corn, 
serious storage difficulties will arise and might necessitate even further expansion 
of OCC-owned storage-bin facilities. In any event, even if more bins were pur- 
chased there would still be the serious problem of protecting quality. These 
carryover stocks are very costly to CCC as far as storage is concerned but are 
infinitely more costly to the farmer in their price-depressing effects. 

In view of the anticipated corn takeover and storage problems incident thereto, 
as well as the overall corn inventory management problems and responsibilities 
with which we are faced, the Department after careful consideration publicly 
announced on November 30, 1956, that CCC-owned storable corn would be 
offered for sale on a competitive-bid basis for export. This export-sales program 
should materially assist the Department in meeting its obligations with respect 
to inventory management of its present corn stocks and the takeover of 1956-crop 
eorn, 

Under these circumstances, the Department is attempting to reduce inventory 
in three ways. 

First, through its emergency feed program where emergency feed certificates 
are being redeemed with CCC corn. 

Second, supplementary to our inventory management, and incident to the 
conduct of the current export program, corn found to be unsuitable for continued 
storage is offered to the trade at the points of original storage. Only if sales 
of such corn cannot be effected in this manner is the corn moved toward terminal 
markets for further disposition. Sales of CCC corn at terminal markets have 
been small relative to total receipts. 

Using the Chicago market merely as an illustration, it ean be noted that 4,432 
cars of corn arrived in Chicago during the period December 16, 1956, through 
January 24, 1957, and, of this quantity, 1,726 cars were consigned to CCC; and 
of those cars consigned to CCC, only 271 cars were sold on the Chicago terminal 
inarket. 

Third, during December 1956, we initiated a carefully controlled export pro- 
gram, the corn being offered for sale on a competitive-bid basis, with CCC 
reserving the right to reject all bids. Since the inauguration of this export 
program, CCC has received offers to purchase approximately 96 million bushels 
of corn for export as of February 18, 1957. We have accepted bids for about 
35 million bushels, rejected bids for about 61 million bushels, considering these 
bids too low. We believe such export outlets as can be developed to reduce our 
corn inventory and reduce our storage problem should be fully utilized. 

As corn moves out of CCC inventory inte export, and through redemption of 
emergency feed certificates and through certain necessary reconstitution of stor- 
age stocks, more corn grading lower than No. 2 has become available for sale on 
the domestic market (No. 2 corn or better is for sale domestically only at 105 
percent. of the price-support level plus reasonable carrying charges—sec. 407, 
Agricultural Act of 1989). While we feel the main overall factor in reduced 
domestic corn prices is due to a record supply, rather than such sales, we are 
nevertheless changing our export announcement to provide for sale of No. 3 
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and No. 4 corn, along with No. 2 corn. Should exporters develop buying interest 
for No. 3 and No. 4 corn, this would reduce the quantity of corn sold on the 
domestic market out of CCC stocks. 


With reference to the suggestion regarding making simultaneous purchases in 
the open market at the same time we are selling corn of questionable continued 
storability, the following facts should be noted : 

1. The corn which is being sold into the domestic market at market prices 
(other than for drought certificates) is being sold under section 407 exception 
(D), “sales of commodities which have substantially deteriorated in quality or 
as to which there is a danger of loss or waste through deterioration or spoilage.” 
Under this provision there is no requirement that sales be offset by purchases. 

2. The simultaneous-repurchase provision referred to above was developed in 
connection with an entirely different type of disposal operation than is now being 
utilized. In a letter dated July 29, 1953, regarding S. 1381, the Under Secretary 
inserted into the record the following: “The necessity for authority to rotate 
stocks in accordance with sound commercial practices, as provided by 8S. 1381, has 
been illustrated. by past experiences where CCC had either to seek secondary 
outlets (such as export) for the commodities or to hold them until they reached 
a condition under which a determination could be made that they were in danger 
of loss or waste through deterioration or spoilage. Wither alternative resulted 


in losses to CCC which to a large extent could have been avoided if S. 1381 had 
been in effect.” 


3. In any event, to date the sales of CCC-owned corn have not substantially 
impaired the price-support program. 

Senator Humpurey. Now, Mr. Secretary, you also said, in regard 
to your disposal operations, that the present liquidation is unique in 
that it comes in time of peace. 

Is it not a fact, Mr. Secretary, that much of your increased out- 
lets—for cotton, for example—are actually the result of unsettled 
world conditions today? In other words, do you contend the present 
rate of wheat and oil crop exports are normal peacetime demands? 

I think we might just ask you to answer that verbally. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. They are the result of a very vigorous 
export program, including Public Law 480. 

ow, of course, when the world was in “normal” conditions, you 

cannot say; but certainly this Nation has been at peace. We have 

pushed to the limit, almost, the exports to every available outlet that 
we had, and we are going to continue to do it. 

We found there was a feeling on the part of some people, when we 
came here, that we should not push our exports unduly; we might 
offend some of our friends abroad. 

Senator Humpurey. However, my point is, when you have a great 
military program in Spain and a tremendous program in Turkey, 
where they are expending many millions of dollars, that is not really 
what you call a normal situation ; that is somewhat abnormal, and some 
of the disposal has been due to that condition ? 

ry Benson. And I answered that in the testimony, at the 
bottom of page 4. 

The Cuarman. If I may interrupt, that is, as I said during the 
last meeting, that is a giveaway thing, it is more or less a giveaway 
program—you do not expect to be paid for those; do you? 

Senator Humpurey. Well, I think that some of them will—I may 
be a little more optimistic about it, but I think it is fair to say that 
perhaps the Secretary is right when he said it developed new markets, 
and when these countries do get on some sound economic basis, which 
is probable, we may get some returns. I think you have to view it in 
terms of long-term credits. 
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The Cuarmman, This is just a supplement to our cash program. I 
just returned from abroad, and these funds were being used in the 
same manner as those given in cash, they are borrowing all of this 
money and use it to build roads, dams, and so forth. 

Senator Symrneton. In support of your position, when I was 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, Dbelieve we had 
somewhere between $5 billion and $7 billion of materials and metal in 
the strategic stockpile; and there were some places that I know of 
were we paid a 1,000-percent profit on sales by foreign countries for 
that inventory. It is all in a report of the Senate. 

The CuHatrman. And they would not take it—I mean, if you tried 
to trade food, they would not want it. 

Senator Symineton. Not only that, but there is no expert on modern 
atomic warfare who will not say that food would be the most important 
thing in the world, if a town like Detroit or New York were bombed. 
New York brings in 20,000 tons of food every day, yet we do not have 
a pound of our food that is classified as reserve from the standpoint of 
defense. 

The first result of hydrogen bomb attack on such a city would be 
the complete disruption of transportation. People would go hungry. 
We put billions of dollars in aluminum, copper, tin—I am not at this 
time protesting, Mr. Chairman, I am just commenting—at the same 
time, we have not put 1 pound of our farmers’ production into food 
as an emergency defense measure. 

The Cuatrman. Senator, under section 402 of the Mutual Security 
Act we had set aside for the first time $500 million of the amount 
that was going to be given abroad by grants or loans, that was to be 
used to buy some of our surplus. 

Well, the countries that were to buy this said, “We cannot buy this, 
because it is going to disturb our own economy, it is going to make 
our farmers mad if we do that.” 

But under Public Law 480 no such complaint has been heard. Why? 
Because we are more or less giving it to them—and, to my way of 
thinking, it will never be paid back. 

Senator Symrneron. The chairman will remember one theory of 
foreign aid is to close the so-called dollar gap. Yet after giving them 
the money in order to buy here, they will buy agricultural commodi- 
ties such as cotton in their soft currencies to defeat the whole purpose 
of the act. 

The Cuamman. Well, Mr. Secretary, you have been very, very 
patient. I believe I have found somebody almost as patient as I am. 
We started at 10 o’clock, and it is now 27 minutes to 2. 

I am very appreciative of your presence here this morning, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Senator Humpnrey. And I also want to commend the Secretary. 

The CHatrman. I wish we could go on, but I do have a very im- 
portant meeting at 2 o’clock. 

So, this committee stands adjourned. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 1:35 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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